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A selection of public briefs, reports of foreign 
consultations and the conclusions and 
recommendations of The Royal Commission on 
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published in Volume I, which is available in French 
and in English. 


The Commission’s Bibliography comprises Volume II. 


Twenty-eight independent studies of the media were 
undertaken for The Commission and are contained in 
Volumes III to VII. 


Order-in-Council 


Order-in-Council approved by Her Honour the Lieutenant 
Governor, dated the 7th day of May, A.D. 1975. 


Upon the recommendation of the Honourable the Premier, the 
Committee in Council advise that pursuant to the provisions of The 
Public Inquiries Act, 1971, S.O. 1971, Chapter 49, a Commission be 
issued appointing 


The Honourable Julia Verlyn LaMarsh, P.c., Q.C., LL.D., 
Judge Lucien Arthur Beaulieu, and 
Scott Alexander Young, 


and naming the said Julia Verlyn LaMarsh as Chairman thereof, to 
study the possible harm to the public interest of the increasing 
exploitation of violence in the communications industry; and that the 
Commission be empowered and instructed: 


1. to study the effects on society of the increasing exhibition of 
violence in the communications industry; 


2. to determine if there is any connection or a cause and effect 
relationship between this phenomenon and the incidence of violent 
crime in society; 

3. to hold public hearings to enable groups and organizations, 
individual citizens and representatives of the industry to make known 
their views on the subject; 


4. to make appropriate recommendations, if warranted, on any 
measures that should be taken by the Government of Ontario, by 
other levels of Government, by the general public and by the 
industry. 


The Committee further advise that pursuant to the said Public 
Inquiries Act, the said Commissioners shall have the power of 
summoning any person and requiring such person to give evidence on 
oath and to produce such documents and things as the Commissioners 
deem requisite for the full investigation of the matters to be 
examined. 


And the Committee further advise that all Government ministries, 
boards, agencies and committees shall assist, to the fullest excent, the 
said Commissioners who, in order to carry out their duties and 
functions, shall have the power and authority to engage such staff, 
secretarial and otherwise, and technical advisers as they deem proper, 
at rates of remuneration and reimbursement to be approved by the 
Management Board of Cabinet. 
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Chapter One 


Introduction 


Purpose 


The purpose of this project was to assess the contri- 
bution of and inter-relationships among variables 
associated with the family, the child, his/her television- 
viewing habits and the possible effects of watching 
television. This information was obtained through inter- 
views in the home and after presenting actual television 
programs in the laboratory. Specifically, the categories 
of variables investigated were 


Media characteristics 

Family characteristics/Parental behaviours 
Viewer characteristics 

Viewer behaviours/motives associated with television 
Viewer perceptions of televised contents 
Viewer program preferences 

and the categories of effects were 
Distortion of reality/images of violence 
Aggressive attitudes and dispositions 
Sensitization 

Desensitization 
Victimization/rationalization. 


Assumptions and Approach 


The following assumptions and descriptions underlying 
past research are presented in order to understand the 
points of divergence which were made in the design and 
execution of this project. Although this characterization 
of past research strategies may, at times, overemphasize 
particular features, it is important to know how the 
present project differs from traditional research orienta- 
tions, and yet complements these past efforts in 
assessing the influence of television upon the young 
viewer. 

Past research has been very productive in generating 
new hypotheses and sophisticated experimental proce- 
dures, and developing means by which to control statis- 
tically for variables which were not of interest to the 
researcher. It is by virtue of past research strategies that 
we can now diverge and elaborate, and more closely 


scrutinize the complexity of the effects of television. 
That is, we have rightfully examined the simpler 
variables and processes and their possible individual 
effects on the viewer; but it is time to study their mutual 
contributions and interactions in experimental settings 
as well as home settings — so that the complexity and 
ramifications of these effects, their generalizations, and 
understandings by viewers and their parents be 
enhanced. Thus, in this light, we shall present some of 
the typical assumptions and strategies of past research 
so that their contribution to the present project can be 
readily appreciated, and ultimately be integrated into 
the growing literature on the effects of television upon 
children and youth. 

It should also be pointed out that the following 
discussion and subsequent treatment and specification 
of goals of this project are presented with a minimum of 
reference to the literally thousands of relevant studies, 
chapters, and books. Rather than detailing and listing 
all that is known about the effects of television on 
children, we shall concentrate upon what is not known 
and why we don’t know. Secondly, often researchers 
avoid the complexities and ambiguities of the 
phenomena that they investigate by concentrating on 
single variables and simple effects, thus neglecting the 
complex issues of generalizability to real life and recom- 
mendations for parents. Certainly we have needed such 
research, but the point has been reached where there are 
diminishing returns in terms of time and effort in gener- 
ating useful and sophisticated information for the 
public, as well as theoretical elucidation of the 
complexity and interactions therein. 


Empiricistic ys. Developmental Approaches. Traditional 
research has been empiricistic, i.e., particular and 
isolated behaviours have been related to “causal” events 
by manipulating these events in the laboratory. Such 
empiricism is extremely valuable in terms of 
experimental rigour and clarity of relationships, but 
perforce has weaknesses. In our attempts to find such 
objective and replicable relationships, we have often 
forgotten the organism, the viewer. With this emphasis 
on overt behaviour, it is as if the viewer were used to 
verify theoretical hunches, rather than using our 
hunches and theories to understand the processes 
occurring before and after the viewer behaves. This 
emphasis highlights a major distinction between the 
empiricistic and developmental approaches for studying 
the effects of television on children. Although some of 
the distinctions in this section emphasize differences 
between these approaches, most researchers show 
varying degrees of shadings between. It is also likely 
that different issues surrounding the effects of television 
can be answered more adequately by one approach over 
the others. However, the present project was 
conceptualized, designed, and conducted in a manner 
consistent with a developmental approach, while 
attempting to incorporate as much empiricism as 
possible. Let us now examine some of the major 
differences between empiricistic and developmental 
approaches to research, so that the complementary 
nature of the information obtained in this project can 
be understood. 


First, an empiricist is interested in direct relationships 
(working with units based upon theoretical persuasion, 
e.g., behaviours, movements) while a developmentalist 
tends to study and describe phenomena from a more 
complex point of view; and as a result the former 
focuses on readily observable and stable behaviours and 
attitudes, while the latter looks for patterns and 
processes. Thus, an empiricist starts with simple units 
and assumptions, a developmentalist with the complex. 
Second, an empiricist is more likely to be interested in 
passive (or reavtive) behaviours (in the sense that the 
effects of manipulated stimuli upon behaviours are 
studies), while a developmentalist is interested in active 
self-initiated perceptions and interpretations and the 
processes occurring within the viewer before and during 
the viewing process (as opposed to just the simple 
relationship between specific television content and 
subsequent behaviour). Third, an empiricist is likely to 
attribute behavioural change to changes in the environ- 
ment; whereas a developmentalist believes that change 
comes from a variety of sources, external and internal, 
e.g., behavioural change involves past learning, 
perception and interpretation as well as present percep- 
tions, motives and maturation. Thus, the strategy of an 
empiricist 1s to exert considerable experimental control 
in research, while a developmentalist is willing to let 
many extraneous variables vary and attempt to find 
orderliness and patterns despite the natural variations, 


i.e. the configurations of behaviours and processes are 
assumed to characterize the viewer rather than the 
stimulus pattern controlled by an empiricistic experi- 
menter. Fourth, an empiricist is less interested in 
individual differences but more interested in 
consistency and support for a theory; a developmen- 
talist is interested in uniformity of behaviours within 
age and maturational groups and the changes in 
behaviours across these groups, since patternings of 
experiences, maturational factors, and thinking 
processes vary with age. 

A fifth distinction is in terms of practical issues: 
paradoxically, empiricists tend to be considerably more 
activist in attempting to manipulate change in the 
environment, while developmentalists usually try to 
enrich and optimize understanding with as little manip- 
ulation of the environment as possible. Sixth, an empir- 
icist usually does not ask a viewer what he/she is 
thinking about, how something is interpreted, or why 
he/she behaved in a particular manner — presumably 
because of problems of validity and reliability or lack of 
interest. On the other hand, a developmentalist sees a 
child’s point of view as legitimate and wants to see how 
he/she selects out features of the environment, how it is 
organized, and how this determines behaviour — and if 
there are patterns in behaviour, the approach and 
processes within the viewer are valid and self-evident. 
Seventh, an empiricist almost exclusively examines one- 
way influences, e.g., the effect of television on children, 
rather than two-way influences, e.g., a child can manip- 
ulate and select stimuli from his world to suit his own 
motives and anticipations, he is an active user and 
learner, he can turn the television off and on. A devel- 
opmentalist is interested in the cogwheeling of processes 
within a viewer and between a viewer and environ- 
mental inputs, how these fit together and determine 
future learning, while an empiricist usually examines the 
effects of inputs upon behaviours. Eighth, an empiricist 
is more likely to examine the necessary and sufficient 
conditions for behavioural change; whereas a develop- 
mentalist might ask whether the behaviour has to occur 
in the first place and whether it is necessary for growth 
and maturation, e.g., perhaps television and imitation in 
the long run help to accelerate normal growth. Empiri- 
cists usually look for immediate or short-term effects. 
Ninth, an empiricist is likely to use large groups of 
subjects in order to determine behavioural laws which 
seem to characterize all people, while a developmen- 
talist is more likely to study individual variation; and 
from studying many individuals he/she attempts to 
formulate their commonalities, being cautious in prema- 
turely developing behavioural and age-related laws. An 
examination of significant findings in the thousands of 
empirical research in the last three decades would reveal 
that the actual proportion of subjects (human and 
nonhuman) that fit the proposed behavioural laws is 
probably no more than 70% and frequently much lower, 
thus ignoring and inaccurately describing 30% or more. 


A developmentalist would try to account for individual 
differences. Tenth, most empiricists study performance 
more than learning, i.e. investigating which variables 
influence the occurrence of a previously learned 
behaviour (this is also true for most “learning” theorists 
studying various forms of conditioning). In the context 
of the effects of television, we study violent behaviours 
in a violent society, rather than the perceptions, 
attitudes, and feelings which are necessary in the acqui- 
sition of such behaviours. That is, we have usually 
studied the products of, rather than the processes 
within, a violent society. 

Weaknesses of Empiricistic/Reductionistic Research 
in Studying Television Violence. Research dealing with 
the effects of observing models, and especially televised 
violent models, has almost exclusively made the 
assumption that by manipulating (or otherwise 
assessing) one to three variables — simple “cause-and- 
effect” relationships can be found. Several relationships 
have been investigated, e.g., between various kinds of 
televised contents and subsequent imitative behaviours 
(e.g., amount of violence, consequences to aggressor), 
viewer characteristics (e.g., sex, dependency) and 
imitative tendencies, viewer predispositions (to violence, 
for example) and imitative violence. These relationships 
are useful in understanding the simple effects of a 
limited number of variables, but do not reflect the 
multitude of influences and nuances associated with a 
viewer in the real world. A viewer, in fact, does not see 
Just one program to which his/her attention is focused 
by request of a researcher; he/she is not exposed only to 
the materials seen on televison; nor is he/she isolated 
from other influences. One of the issues is that simple 
relationships often do not exist in naturalistic settings, 
that attempts to reduce the effects of televised violence 
to one or two effects (which are assumed to apply to all 
viewers) are unrealistic — since these effects can exist 
only when researchers eliminate the complexity of real- 
world influences. Empiricists usually restrict the 
number, complexity, and intensity of variables 
impinging upon the typical viewer, and by so doing may 
be distorting the kinds and magnitudes of effects of 
televised violence. 

The purpose of this project was to examine the inter- 
relationships among many variables occurring in the 
naturalistic setting, to examine their mutual and recip- 
rocal contributions to one another and their effects 
upon various processes which may occur, e.g., distor- 
tion, sensitization, “catharsis.”! We attempted to study 
the complexity of the effects and influences at the level 
of complexity at which they are found in the real world. 
Therefore, the relationships we sought to discover were 
between and within the six categories of variables and 
five categories of effects (each with their individual 
cases and nuances of interactive influences). To illus- 
trate in the abstract: not only were we interested in 
whether variable “A” produces effect “1,” but whether 
“A” combined with “B” still produces effect “1;” or 


whether “A + B” produces effect “1” but when variable 
“C” is introduced another effect “2” occurs. Similarly, 
we were interested in whether some subsets of variables 
elicit competing effects (some of which may seemingly 
be mutually exclusive, e.g., sensitization and 
“catharsis”), while other subsets produce no effects or 
effects which may be complementary (e.g., desensiti- 
zation and victimization). Thus, the goal was to 
examine the interactive influences of variables and 
processes, and to examine under which circumstances 
these effects were produced — without attempting to 
reduce and thus distort the complexity of the influences 
and effects. 

Research Settings and Television Violence. The effects 
of modelling, and to a lesser extent actual television, 
have been investigated under varying degrees of experi- 
mental rigour and control; however, these procedures 
may predispose and distort processes and effects. For 
example, in the usual laboratory study in which a 
televised model exhibits particular behaviours and a 
viewer is subsequently allowed to play with the 
materials seen on television (plus perhaps a few others), 
it is not surprising to find a considerable effect of 
viewing a model. This is often erroneously labelled 
imitation or the effect of modelling; very often it is 
“stimulus enhancement,” i.e., by seeing the materials on 
television (and often regardless of how the model 
played with the materials, e.g., aggressively or construc- 
tively), a viewer’s attention is drawn to the materials. 
And when he/she has an opportunity to play with the 
materials, by chance he/she discovers behaviours which 
resemble those of the model. This similarity between a 
viewer's and a model’s behaviour is not imitative, unless 
it can be demonstrated that the behavioural similarity is 
due to the observation of the particular behaviour of the 
model. There is little doubt that a portion of the effects 
found in laboratory settings is due to the restricted 
materials and expectations of children rather than 
reflecting imitative tendencies; thus any generalizations 
concerning imitation to real-life situations should be 
viewed cautiously. 

In such controlled laboratory settings, the procedures 
are such that a viewer has few alternative behaviours 
available and thus sees the contents of the program; 
whereas in the home there are many distractions from 
viewing the televised contents, e.g., different play 
materials, siblings and friends talking, changing seating 
positions. Therefore, the impact of television in 
laboratory studies will be greater than in real life. 
Similarly, the contents seen in the laboratory are 
typically designed to be attention-getting and atten- 
tion-holding as well as within the comprehension of a 
young viewer. This strategy is the result of empiricists’ 
focusing on whether children imitate and how to 
optimize imitation rather than the kinds of contents 
which may reduce the likelihood of subsequent imita- 
tion. For example, actual television programs contain 
an abundance of flashbacks and interruptions of the 


story line by commercials, while television programs in 
the laboratory rarely if ever have such features which 
interfere with attention-holding, comprehension, and 
memory — thereby increasing the likelihood of television 
impact. The generalizability from studies that guarantee 
attention and understanding of the contents may be of 
limited value in understanding the impact of television 
in real life. 

Another weakness of traditional empiricistic research 
is that it almost exclusively examines imitative effects, 
presumably because the observation and scoring of 
such behaviours are considerably easier to objectify 
than are other effects such as distortion, sensitization, 
and changes in self-esteem. The study of imitation and 
observational learning has led to the development and 
understanding of imitative processes; but the exclusive 
focus on these distorts the matrix of processes which 
can interact with or nullify such a simple mechanism. 
Thus, generalizations of imitative tendencies may be 
limited, especially when we examine under which 
circumstances this effect is assessed, e.g., immediate 
tests after viewing (thus optimizing accurate memory 
and reproduction); whereas in real life similar situations 
and materials are usually not present, plus the 
additional complication that other materials and 
behaviours are available. Therefore, one should expect 
considerably less imitation in real-life situations than in 
the laboratory. 

There are many other biases empiricistic researchers 
have had in their designs and theorizations regarding 
the effects of television on the young viewer. For 
example, the reality of conflicting values presented in 
different programs is seldom investigated, e.g., one 
program may present a stereotypic female enacting a 
mother role (The Waltons) while another program 
presents a different role (Mary Tyler Moore). Does a 
young viewer recognize this discrepancy? And if he/she 
does, how does he/she resolve it? What influence do 
these various roles have, e.g., do they nullify one 
another, or potentiate the underlying concept of a 
female stereotype? The effects of the proportion of 
portrayed violence to punishments (if any) for the 
aggressor have been totally ignored, e.g., a program 
presenting a total of 16 minutes of actual violence and 
two minutes of resolution (punishment): will the 8-to-1 
ratio have more impact on a viewer in terms of imita- 
tion, desensitization, or distortion than another 
program having a 1-1 ratio? 

Generalizations ys. Individual Differences Associated 
with Television Effects. Traditionally, the social sciences 
have employed the strategy of studying the “average” 
person, and in this case, the “average” viewer. This 
strategy has been useful in developing procedures and 
theoretical accounts of simple phenomena. Neverthe- 
less, we are at an important juncture in the social 
sciences (especially psychology) which is increasingly 
being mentioned in the personality and clinical- 
psychology literature. It is time to begin examining in 


detail the individual differences among viewers, the 
absence and presence of different processes within 
different viewers, and the range of effects of numerous 
variables on different viewers. Astute researchers who 
have tested hundreds of children have noticed the 
considerable variation among them while they watch 
television and subsequently behave, e.g., some children 
squirm and others stare while watching television, some 
make 50 subsequent imitative responses while others 
only one or two (if any), some children laugh with the ~ 
“canned” laughter while others are distracted by it. This 
list of differences among children can be extended 
indefinitely — and yet researchers have consistently 
failed to examine them, relegating these differences to 
“error” and lack of experimental “rigour.” 

Thus, the strategy has been to examine the similarities 
among children rather than their dissimilarities. We 
record and develop theories and explanations for the 
few similarities and ignore the numerous differences on 
qualitative and quantitative dimensions. We do not 
study non-imitation, divergence from modelling, the 
influence of modelling upon creative play, nor the 
confusion and distortion that may arise from the differ- 
ences between children’s experiences and what they 
observe on television. We have focused on imitation 
and merely measured the amounts of imitation, rather 
than why these amounts differ across children. It is not 
surprising to hear oversimplifications by researchers 
concerning the presumed pervasiveness of imitation of 
televised violence — that is the only effect seriously 
examined! 

To illustrate further, we have failed to examine differ- 
ences among introverted and extroverted children and 
how these personality differences may influence their 
imitations of violence, or the differences among the 
children of varying ages in their comprehension and 
memory of contents, and the differences among parents 
and their offspring concerning why (motives) they 
watch television. Even with this narrow focus on imita- 
tion, we have avoided the issue of individual differ- 
ences; we still don’t have a complete understanding of 
one of the most studied effects in all of the social 
sciences. The result of this focus is likely the exagger- 
ation of the simplicity and ubiquitousness of imitation 
of television violence. That is, if the only effect of 
viewing violence were aggressive imitation, we would 
find few nonviolent children and adults, cooperative 
and sensitive interactions, nor thoughtful and creative 
solutions to problems. We often forget that violence 
occurred before the advent of television or movies. 
Effects such as “catharsis,” entertainment, education, 
and sensitization/desensitization can nullify imitative 
tendencies. 

Still another result has been the oversimplification of 
the viewer, especially the child viewer. This is, in part, a 
consequence of the belief that children are “miniature 
adults” or “animal-like.” It is assumed that children 
basically do not evaluate, do not selectively watch 


television, that they do not recognize discrepancies, that 
they have primitive repertoires of thinking and 
behaving. Of course, the younger the child, the less the 
qualitative complexity; but we neglect his/her 
complexity altogether. For example, it is known that 
infants recognize discrepancies within the first year of 
life; children acquire evaluative labels well within the 
first four years; their repertoire of complex behaviours 
(including language) is very sophisticated by the age of 
five. Researchers dealing with the effects of television 
have almost exclusively been trained as social scientists, 
whose experiences and theoretical formulations have 
been based upon adult and/or animal research. There is 
a paucity of researchers who have expertise and/or 
training in developmental approaches in studying the 
effects of television and who are sensitive to the differ- 
ences among young viewers’ varying abilities (e.g., 
cognitive, emotional, social). And consequently, the 
effects which have been investigated have been assumed 
applicable to all viewers — where, in fact, it would be 
surprising if they applied to any majority of children, 
youth, and adults! 

Now that we have some understanding of the issues 
and assumptions associated with this project (i.e., the 
purpose was to complement the present literature 
through a developmental approach), we may discuss (a) 
the design of the project, (b) the variables that were 
examined and why, and (c) the possible processes and 
effects associated with exposure to television, especially 
violent contents, which may occur in the young viewer. 


Design of Project 

There were two phases: Home Interviews and 
Television Reactions. The home interviews of children 
were extensive and intensive, and assessed several 
variables (e.g., selected media characteristics, family 
and parent characteristics, viewer characteristics, 
motives for watching television, viewer program prefer- 
ences and perceptions) and effects (e.g., aggressive 
attitudes, distortions, sensitization, desensitization, and 
victimization). The assessment of Television Reactions, 
several weeks later, consisted of presenting one of 16 
popular television programs to a child (the programs 
varied in kinds and amounts of violent contents), and 
subsequently interviewing each child concerning 
his/her perceptions and reactions. 


Variables Examined 

Media Characteristics. Selected media characteristics 
were examined, e.g., attention-getting and attention- 
holding properties (e.g., level of sound, colour vs. black/- 
white television, how close viewers sit), understanda- 
bleness (e.g., whether children can remember aspects of 
programs, understand sequences of events), number of 
working television sets in the home and their locations 
(e.g., bedrooms of children), channels and programs 
available (e.g., cable versus non-cable). Also families 
that had no television sets were recorded, and the 


parents were asked to give the reasons for having no 
television in the house. 

Media characteristics were chosen so as to ascertain 
the variations in availability, attractiveness, and 
comprehension of program contents to children, and 
their correlation with program preferences and the 
impact of television (impact is used as a summary term 
covering all possible effects). For example, questions 
such as the following were to be answered: 


. By adding another dimension of reality (colour), is the 


impact of television violence greater than black/white 
programs? 


. By having a television on throughout the day, and 


having many sets available, do children watch more or 
less television? 


. Does having a television in the bedroom increase a 


child’s watching and influence his motives for watching, 
e.g., watches while being punished, to escape from inter- 
acting with others, while falling asleep? 


. Does having more program variety (through access to 


cable stations) increase watching and/or program 
selectivity? Does this variety produce different kinds of 
effects of watching violence? 


. Is much of the violence that children watch beyond 


their abilities of comprehension and memory, e.g., too 
complex or too simple and boring? Do children have to 
understand contents in order to be influenced? 


. Are children who are “enveloped” by a television 


program (e.g., who sit very close and prefer loud 
volume) more influenced by what they see than those 
who are not? 


Family Characteristics/ Parental Behaviours. Character- 
istics such as the following were examined: number, 
ages and sex(es) of siblings living in the home, 
presence/absence of either parent, occupations of 
parents, other people living in the household, parental 
encouragements/discouragements of watching televi- 
sion, who decides to watch which programs, are there 
programs of which parents disapprove, whether parents 
make use of “parental discretion” warnings, whether 
parents and children watch programs together, the 
program preferences of the mother and father, 
relationship of a child with his/her parents (e.g., warm, 
parents understand child). 

These and other characteristics were chosen so that 
the variations in the family structure, relationships, and 
child-rearing patterns could be assessed and correlated 
with the television preferences and impact of various 
contents of viewing. For example: 


. Is the size of family and presence/absence of a parent 


related to the impact of television violence? 


. Are parents’ program preferences related to their 


children’s preferences? 


3. In what way(s) are parental encouragements and 


discouragements of watching television related to the 
impact of television on a youthful viewer? 


. Do parents actually use the “parental discretion” _ 
warnings and how is this related to program selectivity 
of a child? 


. When families watch programs together, does this 
increase or decrease the impact of television? 


. How does the quality of parent-child relationship 
influence the program preferences and effects of viewing 
violence? 


. Do children learn through example and rewards from 
parents to be victimized by television? 


Viewer Characteristics. Several characteristics of viewers 
were assessed, e.g., age, sex, and birth order; degree of 
introversion-extroversion, activity level, school grades, 
aggressive predispositions and behaviours, sociability, 
other sources of learning (e.g., reading, talking with 
others), motives for watching television. These and 
other characteristics were assessed and correlated with 
viewer program preferences and the possible impacts of 
watching television for the following reasons: (a) to 
examine how viewers differ in their preferences and 
impacts, 1.e., individual differences, (b) to examine the 
overall pervasiveness of program preferences and 
impacts, i.e., generalizability, (c) to determine which 
kinds of viewers might be “at risk” by viewing violent 
contents, i.e., those who might be more adversely 
influenced in an anti-social manner, and (d) to provide 
information which would help design instructional 
materials for parents, educators and personnel within 
the television industry concerning those viewers who 
might be adversely affected by certain contents. 

Some of the questions that were specifically formu- 
lated in the assessment of viewer characteristics were 
these: 


. Are extroverted and social children more likely to watch 
programs with others? Are their program preferences 
influenced more by their peer group than parents? 


. Do introverts watch television as an escape from 
anxiety in social situations? 


. Are introverts and extroverts differently affected by 
various contents, e.g., are introverts more likely to 
recognize subtle forms of violence than extroverts? 


. Are children who are active and impulsive more likely 
to spontaneously imitate the aggression seen on 
television? Are introverts likely to be sensitized and 
become inhibited further? 


- Do boys and girls differ in the impact of various forms 
of observed violence, e.g., are girls more influenced by 
verbal aggression (owing to better verbal skills) and 
boys more by physical aggression (owing to cultural 
stereotypes of male aggression)? 

- Are children of differing ages and intelligence 
influenced differently by televised violence, €.g., are 
subtle but psychologically intense forms of violence (as 
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perceived by adults) recognized by young children 
and/or do they have impact? 


_ Are those children who have aggressive dispositions, 


those who have program preferences for violence, 
and/or those who are more influenced, e.g., watch to 
learn skills and techniques of perpetrating violence? 


_ Do those viewers who have a balance of learning 


sources (e.g,, reading, talking with others) watch 
television less and consequently are they less influenced 
by its contents? 


. Are those youthful viewers who have many social 


contacts, and thus feedback for their own aggressive 
predispositions (e.g., having learned prohibitions be 
associated with aggression), less influenced by television 
violence? 


. How do children’s motives for watching television, and 


especially violence, influence their preferences and the 
impacts of what they see, e.g., if a child watches for 
entertainment, is he/she less likely to become aggressive 
than those who watch when they are angry and wish to 
be alone? Are those who watch to discuss the contents 
with friends more or less influenced than those who 
watch to escape from boredom? Are those who watch 
television when lonely more likely to watch 
“escapist/fantasy” programs more than violent 
programs? Are those who have the television on while 
doing homework or as “background noise” less 
influenced by television than those who watch for 
particular contents? Are those viewers who watch the 
same violent contents as their parents (e.g., to 
experience the same emotions and as a topic of discus- 
sion) more likely to have aggressive dispositional 
changes and distortion of reality? 


The numerous examples provided above and many 
other questions reveal one of the major emphases of this 
project, 1.e., the motives for watching television may be 
just as important (and for some viewers more impor- 
tant) in determining the impact of television as the 
contents they watch. For example, as children mature, 
their abilities for anticipating, recognizing, and formu- 
lating plans of action improve; therefore, their motives 
and anticipations for watching may be important deter- 
miners for program preferences and which courses of 
action they may subsequently adopt. To illustrate: 
society makes allowances for motives and “extenuating 
circumstances” for adults; people deliver pain for 
nonaggressive motives (e.g., dentists, parents spanking). 
Therefore, it is important to know for which ages and 
with which particular children, seemingly aggressive 
behaviours (i.e., they hurt others) are aggressively 
motivated versus assertively and nonaggressively 
motivated (i.e., wishing to control others). Thus, it may 
be the case that television violence increases behaviours 
that hurt others; but owing to the child’s lack of 
maturity, experience, and cognitive skills he/she may 
not be intentionally aggressive but manipulative — but 
with entrance into adolescence and adulthood these 


seemingly aggressive behaviours drop out of their reper- 
toires owing to increasing cognitive, emotional, and 
social growth. The implication is that although children 
may temporarily become “aggressive” by watching 
television violence, these behaviours may drop out as 
soon as they realize the prohibitions and guilts 
associated with them (in part, through the development 
of empathy). To exemplify: most boys in our society 
(and some smaller proportion of girls) learn to hurt 
others physically during play and sports; they learn that 
hitting another results in some kinds of success (e.g., 
obtaining toy, eliminating a frustration — this is called 
instrumental aggression, i.e., the motive is to obtain 
something other than hurting another). But by 
adulthood most aggression of this kind drops out, ie., 
the majority of males do not hit each other (although 
other forms of instrumental aggression may be used). 
On the other hand, emotional aggression (ie., the intent 
is to hurt another, to gain satisfaction from another’s 
pain) may increase with age; and in our society, these 
forms often take the form of verbal attacks, sarcasm, 
and the “silent treatment.” Thus, important issues are 
(a) does learning instrumental and physical aggression 
influence future psychological and emotional forms of 
aggression (the small amount of literature would seem 
to indicate that they are not highly correlated), and (b) 
do we spend an inordinate amount of research time and 
effort examining the overt and instrumental forms of 
aggression (as usually depicted on television which for 
most viewers drop out “naturally” with age and experi- 
ence, while ignoring those forms that may be the most 
damaging psychologically. For example, which 
produces the greater “pain” — a hit on the back or to be 
called a “name?” Which hurts more: physical or 
psychological aggression? By focusing on the simple 
and overt forms of violence, we ignore other important 
sources of violence. These are some of the issues and 
questions with which a more developmental approach 
attempts to deal, and which are further elaborated upon 
in the next section. 

Viewer Perceptions. The recognitions and perceptions 
of various contents as violent and nonviolent (or 
aggressive and nonaggressive) as well as the perceptions 
of alternative actions, the consequences of violence, and 
who is hurt, when and why — have seldom been investi- 
gated in the context of television impact. Similarly, 
whether the violence on television is “real” to the viewer 
or merely “out there” or fantasy may be of considerable 
importance in understanding program preferences and 
the impact of television violence upon the young. 

Since 1974, the principal investigator? has been 
assessing various forms of aggression directed toward 
minority groups, usually in the form of stereotyping and 
discriminatory practices. These behaviours have been 
labelled as aggressive since they wittingly or unwittingly 
produce physical and/or psychological pain in victuums. 
In this context, usually the more overt forms have been 
investigated. Let us briefly outline several forms of 


aggression which may occur (and those which Williams, 
Zabrack, and Joy have now included in their analysis of 
program content for the Royal Commission). 

The forms of aggression vary in their effects upon a 
victim; they vary in their emotional impact and oppor- 
tunities of a victim, and the likelihood of their obser- 
vation (and thus remediation). Most forms of aggression 
studied by social scientists as well as television violence 
are active, i.e., behaviours and attitudes directed toward 
a particular person or object. However, the passive 
forms also exist, i.e., these are characterized by the lack 
of behaviour and/or the blocking (frustrating) of a 
victim, e.g., the “silent treatment,” intentionally being 
“cool” when the other person is excited in order to give 
the impression it isn’t important. But by virtue of the 
behaviour’s not being overt (in the usual sense), there is 
a greater difficulty in recognizing that aggression 
occurred; thus there is greater “safety” for a perpetrator 
through a lower likelihood of retaliation. And as a 
consequence a perpetrator has fewer opportunities to be 
made aware of these behaviours, to be sensitized, and to 
change his/her aggressive behaviours. Another 
dimension of aggression is that of being direct or 
indirect, 1.e., it can be directed toward a person, or it 
can be indirect in the sense that other people or means 
are used to mediate its effects, e.g., hitting a person 
versus passing a rumour about him/her, calling a 
person a name versus tattling on him/her. And, like 
passive forms of aggression, indirect forms are usually 
“safer,” especially when a perpetrator insures 
anonymity. 

Instrumental and emotional aggression have already 
been discussed; but it should be reiterated that these 
forms probably change with the age and experience of a 
child. And regardless of which form, aggression may be 
expressed in terms of physical pain (e.g., through the use 
of weapons or body to deliver physical pain) or psycho- 
logical pain (i.e., pain in terms of feelings and self- 
esteem). And to the degree that instrumental and 
emotional forms change with age, it is likely that 
physical and psychological aggressions change. For 
example, most children shift from physical to sophisti- 
cated verbal forms such as innuendos and double- 
entendres. Our society successfully legislates against 
physical and overt forms of violence, usually in the form 
of crimes, but often avoids legislating against forms of 
psychological violence (there are exceptions, of course, 
e.g., Slander, forms of fraud). For example, the use of 
sex against a person as a means of power and control in 
the rape situation is legislated against, but the use of sex 
in a passive aggressive situation (where one person 
withholds intimate relations with a person to hurt and 
manipulate) is scrupulously avoided. To put this 
distinction in the television context, parents as well as 
researchers are considerably more interested in and 
upset about physical than psychological violence, e.g., 
they spend more of their time counting the number of 
robberies and murders than counting the number of 
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times Archie Bunker and Kojak resort to name-calling 
and attacks on self-esteem. 

Although it is likely that the preponderance of violent 
episodes involve physical, direct, active, and instru- 
mental forms, information is needed concerning the 
recognition and impact of subtle and psychological 
forms, e.g., a viewer who perceives Archie Bunker as 
aggressive: is he/she less likely to watch, less likely to 
use that form of aggression than a viewer who is 
entertained? This is particularly important for a young 
viewer, whose ability to recognize, understand motives, 
and remember subtle forms is more limited than older 
viewers. The so-called “time-bomb” hypothesis 
(children see thousands of overt aggressive acts by mid- 
adolescence and therefore, may “explode” into 
violence) makes the dubious assumption that children 
perceive and remember the acts as aggressive and 
useful, and when confronted with a frustration, will call 
upon their recalled aggressive repertoire to solve the 
problem. There is little evidence for this assumption. 
What is perceived as violent by adults may not be seen 
as violent by children and young adolescents. And this 
difference is quite likely to be multiplied when the form 
of aggression is passive, indirect, and psychological; i.e., 
physical aggression, by virtue of its overtness and 
programmed consequences on television, is more likely 
to be perceived as violence than name-calling or 
tattling. One hypothesis of the principal investigator is 
that children may learn to inhibit the more overt and 
physical forms of aggression as they gain experience 
and mature, while the subtler forms observed on 
television may continue to be imitated, owing to a lack 
of discouragement from others because of their covert 
nature and their success. This hypothesis would account 
for adults using more psychological and verbal forms of 
aggression than children. It is interesting to note that 
the television audience is presented with more child-like 
forms of violence as a form of entertainment; this 
“entertainment” value may be derived from the psycho- 
logical “distancing” between childhood memories and 
present adult perceptions. Another issue associated 
with viewer perceptions is the consequences of violence. 
Several studies have reported that when children see 
aggression punished, they tend to inhibit their own 
imitative aggression.? However, these studies may have 
little resemblance to real-life effects because (a) most of 
the punishments presented on television are “‘sanitized,” 
1.e., do not show pain cues and/or are less intense, (b) 
the punishments depicted are beyond the compre- 
hension or have no emotional meaning for a young 
viewer (e.g., does a six-year-old really understand the 
psychological pain associated with incarceration?), and 
(c) the principal investigator’s own observations that 
children receiving direct and painful experiences may 
(and often do) imitate the previous behaviours (e.g., 
children imitate doctors giving shots, they imitate 
spankings that they or others receive). Therefore, the 
memories and emotional impact of observed punish- 
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ments must be assessed; for if there is no impact, 1.e., no 
resultant inhibition, the television code of ethics to 
which many producers adhere is inconsequential for the 
young viewer. é 

Associated with the previous issue is whether children 
of differing ages and experiences accurately perceive 
people being hurt through various forms of aggression, 
and whether they can recognize the motives behind 
violent behaviours. For example, it may be hypoth- 
esized that if a young viewer understands that a 
criminal is shot because he is resisting arrest, the 
likelihood of subsequent imitation of law-enforcement 
violence (in the line of duty) is less than if such under- 
standing were absent. Also, can children recognize the 
shadings and forms of violence, regardless of the 
context (e.g., situation comedies, crime shows), or is the 
context just as important an ingredient of their interpre- 
tation of behaviour as the motives and consequences? 

An issue associated with perception of violence on 
television relates to whether a viewer “distances” and 
interprets the violence as “out there,” “pretend,” or 
fantasy. That is, if television violence is intellectualized, 
distorted, and/or reinterpreted, it may have little or no 
emotional meaning and impact. Parents have often 
complained to the principal investigator regarding the 
violent nature of many cartoons, especially when their 
four-to-six-year-olds mimic the behaviours. We have 
discovered that by pointing out to a child that “that 
behaviour on television is ‘pretend’ but in our home it 
isn’t done” (i.e., teaching a discrimination between “not 
real” and real in the home), the imitative aggression 
usually decreases. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that if an older child overgeneralizes and “distances” 
television depictions of violence in our society, he/she 
may become desensitized and say, “That can’t happen 
to me,” “That isn’t my problem,” or “That doesn’t 
hurt.” Thus, an examination of viewer perceptions, and 
especially those associated with age and experiences, is 
necessary; and if there are shifts in perceptions and 
their associated impacts, then the implications for 
programming for children of different ages becomes 
increasingly important. 

Some of the questions dealing with viewer percep- 
tions and their relationship(s) with the impacts of 
television were the following: 


. At which ages do children recognize aggression in its 


various forms? At which ages do children recall who 
was hurt, why they were hurt, and the consequences of 
violence? 


. Do different forms of viewed violence have different 


impacts upon different viewers, e.g., are girls and boys 
more influenced by verbal and physical forms, 
respectively? Are introverts and extroverts more 
sensitive to and affected by psychological and physical 
forms, respectively? 


. How are the various forms of violence in television 


intercorrelated with the total impact on a viewer, e.g., if 


a viewer sees a wide variety of violence, is he/she more 
likely to become sensitized or desensitized than a viewer 
seeing one kind of violence? 


. Are viewers who watch violence for entertainment 
(positive effects), as opposed to those who empatheti- 
cally feel the hurt of victims, more or less likely to avoid 
violent programs? Is watching for entertainment related 
to sensitization/desensitization? 


- How are the motives for watching television correlated 
with their perceptions of what is violent, e.g., is a viewer 
who recognizes name-calling as aggression more likely 
to watch verbally aggressive programs in order to learn 
techniques, or less likely through sensitization? Is a 
viewer who is angry and watches television more likely 
to watch violence; is he/she likely to suggest aggressive 
solutions to problems ? 


. Should producers make consequences of violence more 
realistic and meaningful? 


. Do children make the distinction between punishment 
(aggressive retaliation for violence, i.e., instrumental) 
and emotional aggression? 


. Do the perceptions of violence relate to fantasies and 
dreams of the viewers? Do they produce nightmares? 


. Do some kinds of violence scare or frighten a viewer 
(have emotional inhibitory impact), while others are 
enjoyable (not inhibitory)? Are the kinds of emotions 
elicited by violence related to inhibition and disinhi- 
bition of aggressive tendencies? Is fear enjoyable for 
children of differing ages? 


These and many other questions regarding the interrela- 
tionships among motives, viewer characteristics, 
program preferences, and their perceptions and conse- 
quent impacts were derived during the design of the 
project. 

Viewer Program Preferences. Underlying the previous 
discussions has been the assumption that the prefer- 
ences, the amounts watched, and degrees of “liking” for 
programs would be assessed. Such measures of program 
preference are an essential ingredient in assessing the 
impact of television on a viewer because it is likely that 
the greater the desire to watch and/or actual viewing of 
violent contents, the greater the impact. Thus, the 
following areas were assessed: (a) kinds and number of 
programs watched, e.g., crime, crime adventure, family 
programs, situation comedies, cartoons, children’s 
shows; (b) how often these programs were watched; and 
(c) how much they were enjoyed. Other kinds of data 
that were obtained were (a) the kinds of programs 
viewers recognized as violent, (b) the kinds of television 
violence (physical, psychological) viewers reported 
seeing and preferred, and (c) the motives which viewers 
attributed for the violence (e.g., accidental, criminal, 
interpersonal conflict resolution). 

Some of the questions directly related to program 
preferences, which haven’t been previously mentioned, 
were these: 


. Is the quantity (number of violent programs watched) 


and/or the quality of violence (kinds of violence 
watched) more influential in producing effects? 


- How is the enjoyment of watching violence related to 


the impact on a viewer? 


. Is the proportion of time viewing violence compared 


with other programs more important in producing 
effects than the amount of violence viewed, €.g., 18 a 
child who spends 50 per cent of his/her time watching 
violence more likely to be influenced than a youngster 
who watches the same programs if they only constitute 
10 per cent of his/her viewing time? 


. Is the number of violent acts observed and recognized 


as violence related to the impact, or is it the kind of 
violence? 


. How are the motives and consequences for violent acts 


and the context in which they occur related to the 
impact of violence, (e.g., perhaps cartoon violence 
produces a greater impact, since a young child may not 
recognize that such fantasy violence actually produces 
pain when re-enacted)? 


Effects Examined 


In providing the rationale for studying several variables 
associated with watching television, numerous effects 
have been mentioned, generally referred to as the 
“impact” upon the viewer. In this section, several 
possible effects are described — keeping in mind that 
these effects may differ from child to child and perhaps 
even within the same child, depending upon the kinds 
of programs watched and the situations in which a 
viewer finds him/herself. 

There were two major ways by which the effects of 
television were assessed: 
(a) by correlating viewer responses in the intensive 
home interviews, (b) by comparing responses before 
being shown one of several categories of programs (e.g., 
crime, cartoons, situation comedies) and after viewing 
the program, and (c) by comparing the reactions of 
viewers among the various categories of programs 
which they had just viewed, e.g., by examining the 
perceptions, comprehension, emotions, and attitudes 
associated with crime versus situation comedies. 

Changes in Images of Reality and Violence in Society. 
Considering the fact that the average child spends more 
than 12,000 hours in front of a television before the end 
of his/her high-school career, it was expected that 
his/her images, perceptions, and attitudes of what 
society is and the extent of violence in our society would 
be influenced. He/she is exposed to cultures, behavi- 
ours, attitudes, values, and information to which he/she 
would not normally be exposed. And depending upon a 
viewer’s program preferences and the atmosphere 
created by the family and peers, his/her images of 
reality may change; they may more closely approximate 
reality, or they may in varying degrees be discrepant 
with reality. The three areas of distortion that this 
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project attempted to study were (a) middle class norms/- 
expectations, (b) sexual stereotypes, and (c) images 
associated with violence. 

As children gain more experience and acquire 
increasingly more complex and abstract mental 
processes, their abilities to recognize norms and to 
compare themselves with these norms improve. These 
abilities are especially evident during early adolescence, 
where their world is more a world of “possibility” than 
“reality,” e.g., much time is spent daydreaming, 
wishing, thinking about “what if’s.” Therefore, the 
images presented on television may be particularly 
important, since programs present many types of people 
(real and stereotypes), realistic as well as unrealistic 
solutions to problems, and situations with which a 
viewer would not normally come into contact. On the 
other hand, a younger child, by virtue of his/her 
concrete and increasingly logical thought, may merely 
accept the world as depicted on television without 
questioning (although there may be a great deal of 
fantasizing). Thus, all ages may be influenced, but for 
different reasons, i.e., younger children may have distor- 
tions because they do not compare and evaluate, while 
young adolescents may spend. too much time in wish- 
fulfilment fantasy which television feeds. Some of the 
areas this project attempted to tap were these: 


. Do children view homes on television as nicer than their 
own homes? Are children on television perceived to 
have more material belongings than viewers? 


. Do viewers perceive children on television having more 
friends and being happier than themselves? 


. Are these comparisons related to the age of a viewer, 
the socio-economic status of the family, and his/her 
own social maturity? 


. Are these comparisons related to the types of programs 
he/she watches and his/her motives for watching (e.g., 
escape, wish-fulfilment, loneliness)? 


Several recent studies have investigated sexual stereo- 
typing on television; such findings as women being cast 
in sexual, romantic, and family roles more often than 
men, or women being characterized as subservient 

and silly, are common. Alternatively, men are over- 
represented in high-prestige occupations and power- 
oriented positions such as law enforcement. In this project, 
attempts were made to assess some aspects of sexual 
stereotyping associated with a viewer’s favourite 
characters (by asking whether these characters were 
smart, strong, exciting, ever get hurt, etc.). Three 
additional comparisons were made between popular 
television characters: comparing the Bionic Woman 
with the Six Million Dollar Man (who are equated in 
strength and intelligence) by asking who is the stronger, 
happier, smarter, et cetera, comparisons between Archie 
and Edith Bunker and Sonny and Cher were also made. 


Examples of some of the relationships of interest were 
these: 


- How is a viewer’s liking of a program related to stereo- 
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typing characters, e.g., does he/she like programs that 
present stereotypes? 


. Do preferences for stereotyped characters change with 


age, or vary according to sex of a viewer, his/ her intelli- 
gence, or parents’ socio-economic level? 


. Do viewers’ program preferences for sexual stereotypes 


mirror their parents’ choice of programs? 


. Do parents discourage watching programs that present 


stereotypes? 


The largest concentration of assessment of images of 
reality was in violence: (a) stereotypes associated with 
police and criminals, (b) distortions in the incidence 
and kinds of violence they believe exist in their commu- 
nity, (c) distortions associated with the reality of the 
legal system and punishments for violence in our 
society, and (d) violence as an appropriate means of 
conflict resolution. Police and criminal stereotypes are 
important because (a) stereotypes may influence a 
child’s ability and desire to seek help or avoid violence, 
(b) a child may fail to recognize violence because 
particular types of people engage in it (e.g., police), 
and/or (c) stereotypes may produce feelings of 
helplessness or admiration associated with violent 
persons. Therefore, questions dealing with character- 
istics of police and criminals as seen on television were 
developed, e.g., “Are police (criminals) on television 
happy? Help people? Strong? Smart? (etc.)” “Have you 
ever talked to a real policeman (policewoman or 
Mountie) or real criminal?” 

Distortions in the incidence and kinds of violence in a 
viewer's community may be influenced by the stereo- 
typing presented on television; and as a result feelings 
of helplessness and/or tolerance may be engendered. 
Unrealistic fears may occur and result in avoidance of 
the usual socialization experiences such as playing in 
the neighbourhood. Therefore, questions such as the 
following were asked: “In our city, Calgary, guess how 
many shootings there are every week: None? 1? 10? 50? 
100? 1,000? or 10,000?” and “How many fights are there 
every week where people really get hurt?” 

Distortions associated with the legal system and the 
attractiveness of punishments were assessed. Many of 
these issues have been previously discussed under the 
rubric of “Viewer Perceptions,” in terms of under- 
standing television contents. Nevertheless, several 
additional questions were asked concerning the attrac- 
tiveness of crime and punishments, e.g., “Would you 
like to stay in jail for a week?” “Would you like to be 
chased by the police?” “Does a criminal like jail?” 
Questions associated with the effectiveness of punish- 
ments and the legal system were also asked, e.g., “After 
a robber is sent to jail, and he finally gets out: what does 
he do? — Does he steal again? Go to school? Get a job?” 
Other questions associated with “Viewer Perceptions” 
were relevant, e.g., recognizing punishment, and were 
examined in this context. 

One of the most neglected areas of research in images 


of violence is the possibility that viewers may form the 
belief (and it is constantly reinforced by the continuing 
popularity of crime-oriented programs) either that 
violence is the appropriate way to solve interpersonal 
conflicts or that it is justifiable (i.e., it works). One way 
to objectify such impressions is to interview viewers, in 
depth, concerning how conflict is resolved on television 
versus how it is at home in real life. Therefore, several 
conflict situations were posed to viewers, both in the 
home interviews and in the Television Reaction context 
(after viewing a program). To illustrate: 

“If someone called you a name what would you do?” 

versus 

“Here are some things you have probably seen on 
television. Can you tell me what usually happened? If a 
man called his wife a name, what would she do?” 

Several questions were also asked in terms of charac- 
terizing people on television, and these characteriza- 
tions were compared with their descriptions of people 
they know: 

“On television do people like each other? Talk a lot? 
Usually yell at each other? Usually understand each 
other? Tell how they feel inside (etc.)?” 

versus 

“Have you ever seen people: Hurt each other’s 
feelings? Yell at each other? Tell how they feel inside (et 
cetera)?” 

Changes in Aggressive Attitudes and Dispositions. 
Actual behavioural changes in young viewers after 
viewing violent contents, either in the laboratory or in 
the home environment, were not assessed, since 
numerous studies have done so (although their accuracy 
may be challenged). Of interest in this project was 
whether viewers’ attitudes and suggestions for conflict 
resolution would be influenced by watching various 
kinds of television programs, e.g., when confronted with 
the following situation, how will a viewer after watching 
violence (e.g., Streets of San Francisco) compare with 
one viewing a situation comedy (e.g., Laverne and 
Shirley): “When two kids are teasing each other, hurting 
each other’s feelings, what should they do? “When there 
are two kids but only one swing, what should they do?” 
Such information should provide conflict resolution as 
typified in the home and on television, and the 
immediate effects of various kinds of programs. 

Before and after (observing a program) comparisons 
as well as comparing reactions between kinds of 
programs were possible for assessing attitude changes. 
Such comparisons were made in the following areas: (a) 
problem resolution for situations associated with a 
viewer, (b) conflict resolution associated with others, 
and (c) aggressive attitudes about violence. A viewer's 
resolutions of problems for him/herself and others were 
assessed, in part, by open-ended questions about ; 
particular situations, e.g., “If you saw two kids fighting, 
what would you do?” “When two kids are mad at each 
other, what should they do?” And their answers were 
scored in terms of types of strategies, e.g., physical or 


psychological aggression, intervention by others, finding 
nonaggressive solutions, et cetera. 

Viewers’ aggressive attitudes and solutions toward 
violence in society were assessed after viewing different 
kinds of programs by asking questions such as the 
following: “If a burglar is.breaking into someone’s 
house, is it all right for the owner to shoot him?” 
“Should all criminals be punished?” “Should killers be 
killed (do you believe in capital punishment)?” 

Some of the general issues associated with attitudinal 
and dispositional changes were these: 


. Is the magnitude of change influenced by the age, intel- 


ligence, personality, and sociability of a viewer? 


. What contributions do the motives for watching 


television and their preferences for programs have on 
such changes? 


. Does the socio-economic level, number of family 


members, and the presence/absence of a parent 
influence the magnitude of change from seeing various 
kinds of programs? 


. Are there viewers “at risk” in terms of magnitude and 


quality of attitudinal and dispositional changes? 


Sensitization. Sensitization refers to increased 
awareness (and vigilance) and mobilization (prepar- 
edness and protective behaviours) associated with 
agents (or presumed agents) of violence, due to 
exposure to actual or televised violence. The processes 
underlying these defensive and protective behaviours 
and attitudes have received little research attention, but 
can be imagined to be analogous to defensive and 
avoidance behaviours investigated in other areas of 
research. For example, the arousal from fear may 
energize dominant defensive or escape behaviours; a 
child may learn that when aroused, his/her perceptions 
of possible dangers improve. Arousal may be inter- 
preted as a positive effect (e.g., excitement) which 
perseveres. Through increased arousal, inhibitory 
mechanisms may be overcome and replaced by 
assertive (and perhaps aggressive) behaviours. Exposure 
to violence may elicit other associative thoughts and 
increase interest in the situation. The lowering of physi- 
ological thresholds to perceive stimuli (including pain) 
has been suggested. Regardless of the process(es), such 
sensitization effects in children have not been investi- 
gated. It would seem important to know at which ages 
such effects are possible, since it would be expected that 
greater cognitive and emotional abilities would facilitate 
such sensitivities. 

In the present project, such effects were assessed 
through the home interviews as well as comparing 
children’s responses before and after presentations of 
violent and nonviolent programs. Questions such as the 
following were explored with children throughout their 
participation in the project, and correspond to the two 
categories mentioned previously. 

Awareness: “Is our city a pretty dangerous place to 
live in? Do you ever think there is a burglar trying to get 
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into your house? Do you ever get scared when you go 
outside alone after dark?” 

Mobilization: “Would you like to own a real gun? 
Would you like to learn karate or kung fu (or have 
already learned)? Do you or your parents lock your 
doors before you go to sleep? Do you put away your 
bicycle at night so that someone won’t steal it? Do you 
ever dream at night about things you’ve seen on 
television? What?” 

One aspect of sensitization is the increased awareness 
of where to learn about criminal/violent techniques; 
and this was assessed by asking questions such as the 
following: “Have you ever shot a real gun, like a pellet 
gun, a B-B gun or a rifle?” “If you wanted to know 
about guns, knives, and bombs, would you look at a 
book? Ask a friend? Ask parents? Watch television?” 

These questions and others regarding the products of 
sensitization processes within the viewer were asked so 
that several broader issues and their inter-relationships 
could be examined; for example: 


. Is the magnitude of sensitization through watching 
television related to the amount watched and program 
preferences? 


. Are there particular ages of children which are critical 
in the development of sensitized viewers? For example, 
nine to 13 years may be an important period, since at 
this time there are significant cognitive and emotional 
changes occurring, and the watching of television may 
potentiate or in some manner magnify these changes. 


. Are viewers who are nonaggressive and come from 
families characterized by warm and mutually 
supporting relationships more likely to be sensitized? 


. Different kinds of sensitization, e.g., awareness and 
mobilization, may occur between and within children 
differing in kinds of experiences and characteristics, 
e.g., for some viewers awareness and vigilance may be 
high, but through a pattern of family variables they do 
not become overly defensive and protective. 


. Children of varying levels of introversion-extroversion 
and activity levels may have quite different levels 
and/or forms of sensitization. 


. The motives for watching programs which have the 
possibility of sensitizing may differ from viewer to 
viewer, €.g., Some viewers may watch to become aware 
of criminal techniques so that they can better prepare 
for the eventuality of violence; arousal of fear may be 
exciting (positive affect) for younger viewers, while for 
older viewers who recognize the dangers more clearly, 
the arousal may be unpleasant. 


Desensitization/“Catharsis.” This effect is in many ways 
the obverse of the previous discussion of sensitization. It 
is not known, however, whether the processes are the 
same as in sensitization but operate in an opposite 
manner (and direction), or the absence of one process 
results in an antagonistic opposite process, or the 
absence of one process is merely judged as the presence 
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of an antagonistic process. That is, present-day theories 
do not distinguish the effects produced by processes 
that are antagonistic versus the presence and absence of 
a single process. Before discussing the examples of 
particular questions (many of which were the same for 
assessing sensitization) and the broader theoretical and 
individual difference issues, let us briefly discuss some 
of the mechanisms underlying desensitization and the 
issue of “catharsis.” 

Desensitization usually refers to a decrease in 
emotional responsiveness due to repeated presentation 
of the stimuli which produce aggressive feelings; 
whereas “catharsis” has usually referred to decreases in 
aggressive behaviours due to engaging in that behaviour 
(either actually or symbolically). Without going into the 
considerable and lively debate concerning the 
usefulness of the “catharsis” term and the presumed 
mechanism that have been suggested for decreases in 
aggression, let us briefly outline several mechanisms> 
which singly or in combination may account for 
decreases in aggression due to repeated presentation of 
stimuli and/or behaviours. We shall avoid the termino- 
logical obfuscation surrounding such decreases in 
aggression by using the term “desensitization” as a 
generic name to refer to decreases during and/or after 
repeated presentations of stimuli (and behavioural 
stimuli). 

Decreases in violence after observing violence may be 
due to distraction, i.e., the program distracts a viewer 
from his/her personal concerns and anxiety. It is likely 
that any content which is attention-getting and 
attention-holding can serve as a distractor; therefore, 
the decrease in aggression is probably independent of 
content, thereby not strictly falling under the rubric of 
desensitization. Second, emotional and/or intellectual 
fatigue from repeated presentations should produce, at 
least, temporary decreases; and when there are no 
subsequent events which reward or otherwise reinforce 
the hostility (or anxiety) during the presentations, this is 
analogous to temporary extinction of a response. Third, 
subsequent decreases may be the result of feelings of 
guilt or feeling sorry for a victim. Fourth, some 
temporary decreases would be expected if retribution 
feelings were manifest, e.g., “He got what he deserved.” 
Fifth, while watching violent content, a viewer may 
reinterpret and/or think about solutions other than 
aggressive ones, and subsequently enact them (this is 
analogous to symbolic counter-conditioning). Sixth, 


‘through watching violent scenes, and especialy when 


punishments are involved, a viewer may have increases 
in inhibition associated with the violent settings and 
acts, perhaps through fear of retaliation or discovery. 
As a result of one or more of these mechanisms, a 
viewer may show a decrease in appropriate emotionality 
(e.g., anger, fear) to violent behaviours. This may lead 
to increased tolerance towards violence, one form of 
which may be the need to see progressively more violent 
scenes to experience the same level of emotional arousal 


previously felt. It may result in the replacement of 
typical emotions associated with violence by emotions 
such as laughter; this may be particularly likely with 
male viewers, since society continues to promote and 
train boys to alter and deny emotions which are deemed 
“unmasculine,” e.g., laugh in the face of danger, 
denying pain when hurt. 

Similarly, as decreases in emotion occur while 
viewing violence, “distancing” may occur, i.e., the 
emotion is perhaps on the screen, but not in the viewer. 
And finally, with either the absence of an appropriate 
emotion or by its replacement with a competing 
emotion, beliefs of helplessness, expectations of high 
crime rates, and changes in behaviours may occur. 

Questions additional to those mentioned under 
“sensitization” were these: 

“Do you sometimes like to see: People fighting on 
television? People get angry on television? People 
calling each other names on television? People being 
scared on television (et cetera)?” — these questions were 
also asked outside the context of television watching. 
“Do these things on television ever frighten (scare) you 
while watching? Monsters? Police? Shooting? Criminals 
(et cetera)?” 

“When you do get frightened when watching television, 
what do you do? Hide/close eyes? Turn off television? 
Watch it anyway? Pretend not afraid (et cetera)?” 

These questions and others were asked in the home as 
well as after watching either a violent or nonviolent 
program. And the relationships between the magnitude 
and kinds of desensitization effects and other effects 
and variables were examined. For example: 


. Which is more important in producing desensitization: 
the sheer amount of watching violent programming or a 
variety of different violent programming? 


. Are viewers who have aggressive predispositions less 
likely to be desensitized? 


. Are males, especially those who are extroverted and 
active, more or less likely to be desensitized? 


. Are viewers with motives for viewing violence such as 
“wanting to master and control” one’s own feelings and 
excitement more likely to be desensitized than those 
with motives of escape from social situations or home 
chores? 

. Are there individual differences associated with the 
occurrence and order of occurrence of sensitization and 
desensitization, e.g., does sensitization occur before 
desensitization? Does the ordering depend upon age? 


Victimization/Rationalization. Victimization refers to 
the adoption of attitudes, feelings and/or behaviours of 
victims of violence due to their awareness of violence 
(e.g., through observation); this adoption may be 
influenced by the observed consequences to the victims 
of violence, e.g., sympathy, attention. Examples of 
victimization are claiming to be a victim of an act of 
violence, adopting behaviours which make one a more 
likely target for violence, and quietly assenting and 


cooperating with an agent of violence. This 
phenomenon has not been studied in young viewers; 
therefore, questions such as the following were asked: 

“Do you learn things you shouldn’t by watching 
television? What? Do you ever pretend: Being hurt 
when you really aren’t hurt? That someone took 
something from you? That someone hurt your feelings 
(e.g., being sad when you’re really not sad (et cetera)? In 
the last week, how many times have you been hit? 
Yelled at? Someone has hurt your feelings (et cetera)?” 

The last question was asked after viewing either a 
violent or a nonviolent program; thus differences 
among viewers associated with different programs 
would be evidence for victimization. 

Rationalization refers to using television as a means 
to escape punishments or as a scapegoat. Observation of 
children by the principal investigator, and especially 
observations of young teenagers, have produced several 
instances of such a defence mechanism, e.g., “Everyone 
else is doing it!” “I saw it on television!” “I heard ‘shut- 
up’ on ‘Electric Company!’ ” Therefore, questions such 
as these were asked: “Have you ever done something 
because you saw it on television? What?” “Have you 
ever told your mother (or father) that you did 
something because you saw it on television? What?” 

Victimization and rationalization responses were 
examined in the context of motives for watching, 
program preferences, and individual differences; for 
example: 


. Are children who are generally fearful and do not have 


warm relationships with parents or peers more likely to 
adopt victimization and/or rationalization strategies? 


. What kinds of motives are associated with watching 


television to learn such strategies? 


. At what age and level of intelligence do children 


become aware of using such strategies? 


. How are the perceptions of violence on television and 


program preferences related to victimization and/or 
rationalization strategies? 


. Are viewers who are aggressively predisposed more 


likely to adopt these strategies? 
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Chapter Two 
Method 


Experimental Design 


There were two phases in this project. Phase I, Home 
Interviews, consisted of interviewing children individ- 
ually in their homes and asking parents to complete a 
questionnaire. There were three interviews for children 
and were administered in the following consecutive 
order: “Television Preferences,” “Personal 
Experiences,” and “Television Perceptions.” The 
parents were given a questionnaire, ‘Parents’ 
Questionnaire,” to complete either during the inter- 
viewing of their child or at a later time; in the latter 
case, the parents were provided with an addressed and 
stamped envelope, to mail to the principal investigator. 
Phase II, Television Reactions, consisted of (a) selecting 
a subgroup of the original children interviewed in the 
home, (b) gaining parental permission to bring the child 
to the Psychology Department on campus to view a 
popular television program, (c) presenting one of 16 
programs to the child (usually in groups of children), 
and (d) subsequently interviewing each child individ- 
ually concerning his/her reactions to and perceptions of 
the program. For each phase a child received $1.50 for 
participating. 


Phase I 
Development of Interviews and Questionnaire 


Personnel. The personnel involved in the development 
of the assessment instruments and their administration 
were four research assistants! and the principal investi- 
gator. Three of the research assistants were graduate 
students in the Psychology Department (University of 
Calgary); the fourth was a fourth-year undergraduate 
psychology major in the Honours program. Each 
research assistant had had a minimum of three courses 
in child/developmental psychology and/or consid- 
erable research experience involving children. Each 
research assistant also had experience with experi- 
mental design, statistical approaches, and analysis of 
data. 

Preparation by Personnel. The first month of this 
project involved familiarizing the research assistants 
with the major constructs associated with the effects of 
television on children (e.g., distortion, sensitization/de- 
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sensitization, motives for viewing) and particular 
measures of the effects of viewing television (e.g., 
measures of kinds of aggression, perceptions, emotional 
reactions). This familiarization was accomplished by 
numerous meetings which involved discussion of joint 
readings as well as discussion of the perceptions, biases, 
and experiences associated with television, imitation 
and violence. The readings were typically theoretically- 
based articles, and the discussions emphasized the 
complexity and subtlety of possible effects of viewing 
programs of various contents. Theoretical approaches 
to televised violence were emphasized in this familiari- 
zation phase for the following reasons: (a) there was 
little research dealing with the effects of televised 
violence on kinds of aggression perceived and under- 
stood by children of differing ages; (b) there was little 
research dealing with the motives of children for 
viewing violence; (c) the kinds of information sought 
were not the simple relationships and effects typically 
found in the literature (e.g., imitation, television viewing 
habits), but the complex interrelationships among 
preferences, perceptions, personal experiences, and 
reactions to televised violence; and (d) the level of 
sophistication required for the development of 
assessment instruments sensitive to complex constructs 
and effects necessitated an understanding of the 
theoretically possible interrelationships and the 
dovetailing of the effects of various influences, thus 
preventing premature foreclosure and rigidifying of the 
assessment instruments.’ During this time, each 
research assistant was required to watch numerous 
programs of various contents, e.g., crime shows, 
cartoons, situation comedies, dramas, soap operas, in 
order to familiarize them with the wide range of 
programming, to discuss various aspects of the 
programs subsequently, and to reveal their own biases 
in program selection and perception. 

Development of Assessment Instruments. Following 
this familiarization period, the development of the 
instruments for assessment was undertaken. Each 
research assistant was required to generate independ- 
ently interview/questionnaire items which he/she 
thought would assess the effects of the many variables 


associated with viewing televised violence as well as 
their interrelationships — keeping in mind specific 
aggressive contents, children’s motives, perceptions, 
previous aggressive experiences, distortion, and sensiti- 
zation/desensitization. Several meetings ensued in 
which the principal investigator’s own lists of items were 
combined with those of the research assistants. A 
thorough discussion of each question was held, and 
each question was assessed in terms of understanda- 
bleness (to the researchers and presumably children), 
relatedness to the presumed effects of watching 
television in general, assumed sensitivity to the 
numerous effects of viewing aggression, and objectivity 
(being able to score and code the answers for subse- 
quent analysis). Emphasis was placed upon (a) objec- 
tivity of the data generated — e.g., if a question could be 
scored as “yes/no” or through objective choices, this 
format was preferred over recording verbatim answers 
and later attempting to translate the meaning of the 
answers (nevertheless, some questions did require 
verbatim recording of answers since other formats 
would be inappropriate for the information sought), and 
(b) possible comprehension of the questions for children 
of all ages (5% — 14 years). After reaching consensus on 
the questions (each question required one or more 
revisions) for each interview schedule, a first complete 
draft of the instruments was prepared. 

Each research assistant interviewed a minimum of 
two pilot children between the ages of six and 14 years, 
using this first draft of the three interviews; the 
principal investigator tested seven children individually. 
At this juncture, there were no mutual observations of 
one another. After this independent administration of 
the interviews, problems of comprehension, wording, 
and the ambiguities of children’s answers were 
discussed in detail. The wording and format of several 
questions were changed, some questions deleted, others 
added. A second draft of the interview schedules was 
developed. Another young child was then interviewed; 
he was brought to the campus and the researchers took 
turns asking the questions, while each person could see 
and observe one another; this session was tape- 
recorded. After interviewing this child, comparisons 
were made concerning how each research assistant 
scored responses (for reliability); problems that still 
existed in wordings were discussed; and techniques of 
probing for understanding and completeness of answers 
were outlined. The principal investigator later listened 
to the tape recording to check the level and style of 
questioning used by the research assistants, 1.€., were the 
levels of language, particular wordings, and intonations 
reasonably uniform and consistent? A second child was 
brought to the campus for another practice session, and 
again the research assistants were checked for 
consistency and reliability. Throughout these practice 
sessions, the principal investigator monitored the 
interview skills, inflections of voice, and style of inter- 


viewing of the research assistants, and made suggestions 
when necessary. 

The emphasis during training of the research 
assistants was on uniformity of presenting questions at 
the level of the child being interviewed. Thus, although 
the final interviews were specifically worded, some 
degree of freedom was given and encouraged in the 
presentation of the questions with respect to the age and 
intelligence of the child, e.g., the wordings for six- and 
14-year-olds may differ, but their comprehension should 
be equal. There were several questions in the final forms 
of the interviews which had optional wordings in 
parentheses or wordings which we had discovered were 
appropriate for children of particular ages, e.g., 
unhappy (sad), criminal (bad guy), should killers be 
killed (do you believe in capital punishment?), tell on 
someone (tattle). This aspect of developing the inter- 
views and the training of sensivity to age differences 
among children were considered the most important 
features of sensitive interviewing. Considerable time 
was given the research assistants to think about (incu- 
bate) and discuss among themselves the sensitivities 
desired for interviewing. The justification for such 
practice was that many researchers in child devel- 
opment who use interviews fail to appreciate the fact 
that children of different ages and even of the same age 
interpret questions differently; therefore, when differ- 
ences among different-aged children are found, it is not 
known whether the differences are due to the particular 
wordings of the questions or are because the variables 
and/or effects under investigation actually change with 
age. Thus, this project attempted to eliminate this 
problem by emphasizing comprehension over wording; 
in this way, we attempted to avoid problems such as 
insulting 14-year-olds by asking very simply stated 
questions, or having six-year-olds responding “yes” to 
all questions that they did not understand. 

When interviewing of the actual participants in the 
project began, the research assistants discussed with the 
principal investigator any problems they were encoun- 
tering; throughout the three-month schedule of inter- 
viewing, the research assistants continuously discussed 
their interviewing among themselves — in an attempt to 
profit from one another’s experiences and to remain 
aware of the issues of interview style and sensitivity — 
which is extremely difficult when interviewing hundreds 
of children! 

The Parents’ Questionnaire received similar kinds of 
development, except that only the principal investigator 
gave the questionnaires to five pilot parents to complete. 
Problems of understanding and ambiguities associated 
with their responses were resolved with the parents, and 
subsequently with the research assistants. There was no 
verbal rehearsal of questioning; and no optional 
wordings of the questions appeared in the final form of 
the Parents’ Questionnaire, since the questions were 
worded in a straightforward manner and three 
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additional pilot parents expressed no difficulty in 
answering the questions on the final form. 

Contents of the Assessment Instruments. The three 
interviews, “Television Preferences,” “Personal 
Experiences,” and “Television Perceptions,” and the 
“Parents’ Questionnaire” were designed to obtain infor- 
mation concerning the following seven areas associated 
with the possible effects of televised violence on 
children: Media Characteristics, Viewer Characteristics, 
Parental Behaviours Associated with Television, Viewer 
Behaviours Associated with Television, Viewer Program 
Preferences, Viewer Perceptions of Television Violence, 
and Sensitization/Desensitization, Distortion, and 
Disposition Effects. Table 1 presents these areas and 
examples of questions from the interviews and the 
questionnaire; the complete interviews and the 
questionnaire are presented in Appendix A. An exami- 
nation of Table | reveals that specific information 
regarding these areas were obtained from all four instru- 
ments, using the responses of parents and/or children — 
whoever was assumed to be most knowledgeable for 
that particular piece of information; at times, both 
parents and their children were asked identical 
questions, especially if differences in perceptions were 
likely. A variety of question formats were used, e.g., 
open-ended, two-choice answers (“yes/no”), multiple 
choice, listings — so that the best and most objective 
information could be obtained. It should be mentioned 
that several questions in several areas were not included 


because our pilot testing showed that the content, 
format of questions, and/or reliability of data were not 
appropriate, given the time restraints and the consid- 
erable amount of further testing which would be 
required to develop indices for the various contents, 
children’s preferences and perceptions, and effects of 


televised media. ; ; 
Special attention was given the format and selection 


of programs for the “Television Preferences” interview. 
The 26 programs (see Appendix A) which were listed 
and about which questions were asked came from the 
four categories of Crime, Family, Drama, and 
Children’s programs, which had 7, 7, 5, and 7 programs, 
respectively. For example, the Crime programs included 
Starsky and Hutch, Bionic Woman, and S.W.A.T.; the 
Family programs included Happy Days, Good Times and 
Welcome Back, Kotter; The Drama included The 
Waltons, Emergency, and The Beachcombers; the 
Children’s programs included The Flintstones, Bugs 
Bunny/Road Runner, and Sesame Street. These 
particular programs were chosen using the following 
criteria: (a) their previously demonstrated popularity 
(1976) with Canadian (Ontario) children and teenagers 
— these were the most popular programs; and (b) there 
were some Canadian-produced programs, e.g., 
Sidestreet (Crime) and The Beachcombers (Drama) — 
these were included so as to gather a sampling of prefer- 
ences and perceptions of Canadian as well as U.S.- 
produced programs for comparison purposes. 


Table 1 

Areas of Information, Examples of Questions, and Assessment Instruments. 

(1 = “Parents’ Questionnaire”, 2 = “Television Perceptions”, 3 = “Personal Experiences,” 4 = “Television 
Preferences’) 


Media Characteristics 


Information Examples 


Attention-getting/holding 


Do you like fast programs on television? If “yes”: What are some? (2) 


When you watch television do you like the sound (volume) 
soft/loud/very loud? (2) 


Do you ever get tired of commercials on television? If “yes”: 


Which ones? (2) 
Are there any television programs which you don’t understand? 


Understandableness 


If “yes”: Which ones? (2) 


When you watch your favourite program, are there things you don’t 
understand (confused)? (2) 


Television sets in home 


Number of working television sets. Black/white? Colour? (1) 


Locations of television sets? 
Do you have cable TV? (1) 
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Viewer Characteristics 


Demographic 
Intelligence 
Ability to emphathize 


Sociability 


Relationship with parents 


Emotionality 


Introversion/extroversion 


Activity level 
Aggressiveness 


Other learning sources 


Number, ages, and sex of family members (1) Parents’ occupations (1) 
Grades in school (1) 


Do you sometimes like to see people fighting? Helping each other? 
Telling how they feel inside (in real life)? (3) 


When you don’t have anything to do, would you rather watch television/play 
with a friend (talk)/or play (be) alone? (3) 
Do you have lots of friends, or two or three friends? (3) 


When you are talking to your parents, are you usually happy/afraid/ 
excited/angry? (3) 
Do your parents understand you/know how you feel? (3) 


Are you usually happy, tired, angry, sad? (3) 
In the past week, how happy have you been? happy, little happy, 
little sad, sad? (3) 


10-question scale, e.g., Can child be described as lively and outgoing? (1) 


27-question scale, e.g., During meals—up and down? Inability for quiet play? (1) 
In the last week, how many times have you hit someone, called 

someone a name, et cetera? (none, some, lots) (3) 

Have you ever seen people (in real life) hit each other, 

not talk when angry, et cetera? (3) 

Open-ended questions asking what would child do, e.g., 

when someone breaks something of yours? (3) 

Do you sometimes like to see people getting hurt, telling on 

each other, et cetera? (3) 


If you wanted to know about animals (guns, et cetera), how would you find out? 
(books, friends, parents, television) (3) 


Parental Behaviours Associated with Television 


Discouragement of television, reasons 
Encouragement of television, reasons 
Programs felt not appropriate 

Child behaviours while watching 
Social context of television watching 
Mother’s viewing preferences 
Father’s viewing preferences 
Discussion of television programs 


Use of program “warnings” 


Disapprove of program? Watches too much? (1) 

To keep quiet, to learn, as a reward? (1) 

Categories, e.g. crime, drama, cartoons (1) 

Eating? (1) 

With parents? Alone? (1,2) 

Categories (1) 

Categories (1) 

How much do you talk to your parents about what you’ve seen on television? 
(none, some, lots) (1,2) What do you talk about? (2) 


What do you do when “parental discretion” is advised? (1) 


Viewer Behaviours Associated with Television 


Social context of television watching 
Discussion of television programs 


Motives for watching television 


With siblings, friends, alone? (1, 2) 

How much do you talk with your friends about what you've seen on 
television? What about? (2) 

Escape from work, personal problems, learning, entertainment, 

excitement, lonely? (2, 3) 

What do you see on television that you would like to do? (wish-fulfilment) (2) 
Do you like to guess what will happen next on programs? (intellectual) (2) 


Are kids happier on television than you? (2) . 
Whea you're watching television, do you sometimes like being scared, excited, 


sad, or upset (emotional arousal) (2) 
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When you don’t have anything to do, would you rather watch television, 
play with a friend, or play (be) alone? (escape from boredom) (3) 


Viewer Program Preferences 


Program preferences Who is your favourite character on television? (2) 
What is your favourite program on television? (2) 
How often do you watch: 

Crime (seven programs asked individually) 
Family (seven programs) 
Child (seven programs) 
Drama (five programs) (4) 
with answers: none, some, lots 
How much do you like: 
Each of 26 programs asked. 
(answers: none, some, lots)? (4) 


Kinds of violence preferred Is is sometimes fun to watch: 

Fighting on television? 

People calling each other names? 

People yelling at each other? 

A policeman shoot a criminal? 

People get angry on television, et cetera? (2) 
Categorization of violent “favourite characters” and “favourite 
programs” (2) 

Categorization of programs child saw the most 

Hurt 

Physical violence 

Psychological violence (4) 


Viewer Perceptions of Television Violence 


Recognition of violent contents For each of 26 programs, child was asked: Was anyone hurt? 
If “yes,” who? 
How hurt? 

Physical—Body, weapons, accident? Psychological—verbal, passive- 

aggression, direct-indirect, 

others? 

Why was he/she hurt? (4) 
Emotional reasons—angry, hate? Attributions—“bad, 
Personal reasons—to gain/prevent losing power, 
money? 
Acts of nature/accidents? (4) 


Sex stereotypes Have you ever seen the Bionic Woman/Six Million Dollar Man 
(Archie/Edith Bunker)? 
If “yes”: Who is 
Stronger 
Smarter 
Happier 
Helps more 
Hurts more 
Does more things wrong? (2) 


Police stereotypes What do police on television do? (open-ended) (2) 
On television, are police 
Strong 
Smart 
Ever get hurt, et cetera? (2) 
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deserved it’? 


Criminal stereotypes 


Interpersonal relations 


Incidence, causes, consequences 
of violence 


On television, what do criminals (bad guys) do? (2) 
On television, are criminals 

Strong 

Smart 

Exciting, et cetera? (2) 


Open-ended questions involving situations depicted on television: 
If two people were angry, what would they do? 
If a man called his wife a name, what would she do? (2) 
On television, do people 
Like each other 
Understand each other 
Usually hurt each other 
Tell how they feel inside, et cetera? (2) 


How many robberies have you seen on television? (2) 

How many fights? People helping each other? (2) 

On television, what happens when a criminal is caught by the police? (2) 
Does a criminal like jail? How do you know? (2) 


After a robber is sent to jail, and he finally gets out, 
what does he do? 

Does he steal again? 

Does he go to school? 

Does he get a job? (2) 
Have you ever seen a child spanked on television? (2) 


Sensitization/ Desensitization, Distortion, and Dispositions Effects 


Distortion 


Sensitization/desensitization 


In our city, Calgary, guess how many shootings there are every week. 
How many robberies? 
Fights where people really get hurt? (3) 
Would you like to 
Stay in jail for a week? 
Try to rob a bank, et cetera? (3) 
Do you sometimes like to see people: 
Fighting, get angry, hurting each other’s feelings, et cetera? (3) 
Do you ever pretend: 
Being sad when you're really not sad? 
Having more money than you really do, et cetera? (3) 
Do you ever think there is a burglar breaking into your house? (3) 


When you watch your favourite program, how do you feel: 
Happy, afraid, excited, angry, tired? (2) 
Is it sometimes fun to watch: 
Fighting on television? 
People get scared on television? 
Do these things on television ever scare you while watching? 
Monsters, ghosts 
Police, fighting 
Crying, hurt feelings? (2) 
What do you do when you do get frightened when watching television? 
Hide/close eyes, afraid to move? 
Turn channel, turn off television? 
Watch it anyway, et cetera? (2) 
When you're watching television, do you sometimes like being scared, 
excited, sad, upset? (2) 
When you see fighting on television do you sometimes remember when 
you hit someone? (2) 
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Do you ever have “nightmares” about things you’ve seen 
on television? (2) 


Do you think you watch too much television? Why? (2) 


Do you learn things you shouldn’t by watching television? What? (2) 


Is there anything which makes you really upset when you see it 
on television? What? (2) 


Dispositions 


Have you ever told your mother (father) that you did something 


because you saw it on television? What? (2) 


If you wanted to know how to break into a house, would you: 
Look at a book, ask a friend, watch television, et cetera? (3) 


Procedure for the Home Interviews 


Children and their families were recruited for this 
project by two means: (a) sending letters home with 
children attending public schools, and (b) newspaper 
advertisement. The contents of these recruitments 
procedures are presented in Appendix B. Approxi- 
mately 2,000 letters were sent home with children 
attending seven of the primary and secondary schools in 
various locations in the city of Calgary. The letters were 
designed to elicit participation in the project with a 
minimum of information, so as to decrease the 
likelihood of a biased sample over-representing those 
predisposed to be particularly interested in or sensitized 
to the issues surrounding popular media and violence. 
There was no mention of television violence nor the 
possibility of actually viewing a television program; on 
the other hand, an attempt to gain parents’ cooperation 
was made by mentioning that the interviews would be 
in the home and that each child would be paid $1.50 for 
his/her participation during the summer holiday. The 
newspaper advertisement was presented on two consec- 
utive days in the newspaper (The Calgary Herald) 
having the largest circulation in the city; the adver- 
tisement possessed characteristics similar to the letter 
sent home from school. 

From these recruitment procedures, over 400 
telephone calls from parents and adolescents were 
received. When a call was received and/or a return call 
was made to schedule the interview, the following infor- 
mation was obtained: (a) names, ages, and sexes of 
children who wished to participate, (b) the dates and 
times that would be most convenient for interviewing in 
the home, and (c) address and telephone number for the 
family. The parents were asked if they had any 
questions concerning the project; if there were 
questions, they were answered forthrightly without 
overemphasizing the aspects of the study dealing with 
perceptions and reactions to televised violence as well 
as the child’s aggressive tendencies. For example, the 
research assistant might say, “We'll be asking questions 
about what he watches on television, how he likes the 
programs,” or “We'll ask her questions about programs 
like Happy Days, Kojak, The Waltons .. .” or “We want 
to see what he/she thinks about when he/she sees crime 
on television.” The number of children agreeing to 
participate (with parents’ permission) was 455 with the 
actual number being interviewed being 339; the discre- 
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pancy between the two latter numbers is the result of 
children being ill, families going on holidays, and sched- 
uling problems. 

The home interviews were conducted from July 
through August, 1976. The research assistant(s) drove to 
the home; two or more research assistants went to the 
home if two or more children were to be interviewed. 
The research assistants produced identification (see 
Appendix B) and explained that the child was to be 
interviewed with as few distractions as possible. If there 
were more than one child to be interviewed, they were 
interviewed separately and simultaneously (if possible) 
in different rooms. Usually, before beginning the inter- 
view, the research assistant asked the parent if he/she 
wished to complete the Parents’ Questionnaire while the 
research assistant was interviewing the child. It was 
made clear that they could do so or complete the 
questionnaire and return it by mail. The three inter- 
views were given and lasted between 30 and 90 minutes, 
usually depending upon the age and verbalness of the 
child. After the interview, the research assistants 
occasionally discussed the project with the parent(s). 
Parents were usually enthusiastic and desirous of 
further information. Each parents was told that if 
he/she wished, he/she would receive a short summary 
of the project when it was completed. 

At no time, either in the recruitment procedures, the 
appointment procedures, or the interviews in the home, 
was it mentioned that this study was being conducted 
for or in any way related to The Royal Commission on 
Violence in the Communications Industry. Occasionally 
a parent mentioned that he/she had read that there was 
such a commission; the research assistant did not 
discuss the possibility that this project was related to the 
Commission’s work. 


Phase II 
Assessment of Television Reactions 


Procedure. Approximately one to two months after the 
home interviews, Phase II began — the assessment of 
Television Reactions. From the pool of children whose 
interviews were complete (n = 308), 96 children were 
selected randomly, with the restrictions that there would 
be equal numbers of boys and girls tested in three age 
ranges (five to eight, nine to 11, and 12 to 14 years). The 
parents were called and asked whether they would 


permit their child to participate in the second portion of 
our project which involved presenting an actual 
television program to the child and assessing his/her 
reactions: the specific program was mentioned by name 
e.g., Six Million Dollar Man, Little House on the Prairie, 
Laverne and Shirley. This information about the specific 
program was provided so that parents could decide on 
the basis of full information whether they wished their 
child to see the particular program. Of the approxi- 
mately 50 families contacted about a violent or crime 
program, nota single parent refused on the basis of 
violent program content. Only when there were sched- 
uling problems, the family going on vacation, lack of 
transportation, or illness did the parents decline permis- 
sion. And as in the home interviews, some of the partici- 
pants in Phase II were siblings. 

Sixteen programs were presented in colour, one to 
each child. The categories and their associated 
programs (and duration) were as follows: 

Crime: Adam 12 (30 minutes), Starsky and Hutch (60), 
SWAT (60), Streets of San Francisco (60). 

Crime Adventure: Six Million Dollar Man (60), Bionic 
Woman (60). 

Drama: Emergency (60), The Waltons (60), Little 
House on the Prairie (60), The Beachcombers (30). 

Situation Comedies: A// in the Family (30), Excuse My 
French (30), Laverne and Shirley (30), Happy Days (60). 

Cartoons: Bugs Bunny/Road Runner (30), The 
Flintstones (30). 

These programs were chosen in terms of current 
popularity for Canadian children of five to 14 years of 
age (Ontario Survey, 1976). Within each category, the 
most popular were used (regardless of duration’), 
provided only that (a) they were available and were of 
good video/audio (production) quality, (b) Canadian 
content was represented, and (c) they were judged as 
appropriate for children of this age. This latter criterion 
was used to eliminate three programs (Kojak, Police 
Story, and Sidestreet) which were originally considered 
for use on the bases of popularity and Canadian 
content. However, these programs were rejected on the 
grounds that they and/or the commercials interspersed 
within were judged by the principal investigator and his 
research assistants (independent judgments) as too 
violent and/or intense for children 5-14 years of age, 
i.e., rejected on ethical grounds. Police Story, for 
example, had a scene which depicted a young child 
witnessing her mother being raped; Kojak involved 
dramatic scenes of blood and intense moods of fright; 
Sidestreet had violent and pyschologically intense — 
commercials (e.g., one commercial contained explicit 
references to incestuous relations between a child and 
Bee manner similar to the refinement of procedures 
for home interviewing, young children were brought to 
the laboratory and a different program was pre 
each. The subsequent interviews revealed problems (o) 
wording and comprehension, which were eliminated 
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through discussion, rewording, and changing of 
question formats. The following procedure was 
rehearsed and finally adopted. Testing of children in 
Phase II lasted for six weeks (September to October, 
1976). 

Each program was presented to a male and female 
child of each of three age groups (five to eight, nine to 
Il, and 12 to 14 years); thus, six children per program. 
The testing of children occurred immediately after 
school, in the evening, or on Saturday at the labora- 
tories at the University of Calgary. When each child 
arrived, he/she was greeted by a female experimenter* 
and escorted to an interview room. The child was asked 
how he/she felt that day (assessing mood, see Appendix 
C for the format) and was told which program was to be 
presented. He/she was then taken to the adjacent 
television viewing room. 

The room contained three comfortable chairs (with 
arms), which were located approximately five metres 
from the 21-inch colour monitor (Sony). The monitor 
was approximately 20°-30° above the horizontal plane 
of the child’s head. Below the monitor, on the same 
stand, was the colour video-cassette recorder (Sony). 
The room was dark except for (a) a directional lamp 
which illuminated the child’s face and body without 
being uncomfortable for him/her or producing a glare 
on the monitor, and (b) a small shaded lamp which 
illuminated (“softened”) the remaining portion of the 
room. The viewing room was carpeted and contained 
drapes which were drawn; thus the atmosphere was 
relatively comfortable and “homelike” (compared to 
many other studies attempting to assess the effects of 
television in the laboratory). Also in the room were two 
remote-control television cameras. One was focused on 
the three chairs; it was located approximately seven 
metres from the chairs and was approximately 45° 
above the horizontal plane of the child’s head and 15° 
left of the monitor (as viewed by the child). The second 
camera was focused on the monitor; it was located 
approximately 75° above the horizontal plane, approxi- 
mately 45° right of his head, and about five metres from 
the monitor. 

The child was seated in one of three chairs which 
were usually occupied by other participating children. A 
majority of children were tested in groups of two or 
three; some were tested alone. The groups were formed 
on the basis of availability for that time slot (this often 
resulted in siblings being tested in the same group). 
Therefore, groups were often composed of both sexes 
and different-aged children (an exception was 
occasionally made on the basis of very divergent ages, 
e.g., a six-year-old boy and 14-year-old girl did not view 
together, unless they were from the same family). This 
variability of group composition as well as group versus 
individual viewing was built into the procedure for 
purposes of generalizability and presenting more 
“naturalistic” (complex) viewing situations. 

When every participant for that time slot had arrived, 
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the experimenter told the child(ren) how long the 
program would last, that she was going to leave while 
the program was on — but that she would be in the 
adjacent room (pointing) if he/she/they needed 
something, and that she would return when the program 
was over. She asked if there were any questions (usually 
there were none), turned on the program and left, 
closing the door. The experimenter entered the control 
room and turned on the video equipment (ample time 
was allowed, since there was a commercial before the 
beginning of the story in the program); the equipment 
allowed for observation and recording of the 
child(ren)’s behaviours and program simultaneously 
using a split-screen technique. 

At the end of the program, the experimenter intro- 
duced each child to one of the research assistants (by 
chance, often the one who initially interviewed him/her 
in the home), and asked the child to follow the research 
assistant to one of the interview rooms (three were 
available and adjacent to the viewing room) to “discuss 
the program” which he/she/they had just observed, i.e., 
each child was interviewed independently. This 
interview lasted approximately 20-30 minutes. 

Content of “Television Reactions” Interview. The 
“Television Reactions” interview (see Appendix C) 
contained the following characteristics. First, whether 
the child had seen this particular story on this program 
(series) before and what emotions and thoughts were 
evoked while viewing it. For example: 

“Did the program: make you laugh? 

excite you? 
scare you?” (et cetera) 

(to which he/she responded “No,” “Yes — A little 
bit,” or “Yes — A lot”). 

“Did the program make you think about something? 
What?” 

“Does this really happen (shows you the way things 
really are)?” 

The second section dealt with the child’s perceptions 
of violence (or lack of them). For example, he/she was 
asked: 

“Was anyone hurt or their feelings hurt?” (If “yes,” 
he/she was asked to describe who was hurt and to 
characterize: 

“Was smart? 
exciting? 
hurts people?” (et cetera). 

“What did (victim) do when hurt?” (this was open- 
ended, and the answers were categorized as “nothing, 
ran away, attempted to conciliate, counteraggression,” 
et cetera). 

Questions regarding who (or what) the source(s) of 
violence was were asked as well as the “victim” (if the 
assailant were a person), e.g., answers were scored 
according to whether the assailant was a family 
member, a friend, a person in an official role (e.g., 
police, military), et cetera. The child’s perceptions of the 
punishments for the assailant were also assessed: 
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“Did (assailant) ever get hurt or punished or feelings 
hurt after he/she hurt (victim)? How?” (Answers were 
scored for various forms of consequences, e.g., verbal, 
withdrawal of status, privileges, feelings hurt, et cetera.) 

Each child was asked how he/she felt when the 
assailant was punished: 

“When (assailant) was punished, how did you feel?” 
Happy? Excited? Tired/bored? Angry/upset? 
Surprised? Sad? 

In this section, no distinction was made between 
“aggressor” and “victim,” or the motives and causes for 
violence, in order to ascertain that everyone the child 
perceived as being hurt, i.e., anyone who was hurt, was 
examined. Thus, it was possible to assess the different 
forms of violence perceived by children regardless of 
who the “bad guys” or “good guys” were in the percep- 
tions of the child or the story context. An examination 
of several of these questions and those in the 
“Television Preferences” interview reveals identical- 
ness; thus, “before/after” comparisons could be made 
with regard to particular programs and their possible 
relationships to various effects of viewing. 

The “Television Reactions” interview was designed 
to assess children’s perceptions and reactions to actual 
programs and to compare them with the “objective” 
characteristics as judged by trained adults in the 
Williams/Zabrack/Joy project. The main purpose was 
to compare and contrast children’s perceptions with 
adult perceptions, and closely examine the discrepan- 
cies, comprehension, and memories of different viewers. 
This is of particular theoretical and practical impor- 
tance, since what many adults and “experts” view as 
violent, children may not remember nor perceive as 
violent. This applies to the consequences of aggression 
as well, e.g., although many programs include negative 
consequences for the assailant, children may not see, 
remember, or understand the punishments (1.e., they 
have no impact upon the child); thus they may not be 
effective in teaching the “crime does not pay” slogan. 

The third section of “Television Reactions” involved 
assessing some of the effects of viewing these programs. 
One strategy was to repeat questions from the original 
interviews in the home so that “before/after” compar- 
isons could be made. For example: 

“Are police in real life (really): Strong? 

Ever get hurt? 
Smart?” (et cetera) 

(the same questions were asked about criminals) 

“In our city, Calgary, guess how many shootings 
(robberies, fights) there are every week.” 

Another strategy of formulating questions was to 
assess in greater detail areas briefly examined in home 
interviews, e.g., many more questions dealing with 
possible sensitization/desensitization effects: 

“Ts our city a pretty dangerous (scary, frightening) 
place to live in?” 

“Would you like to own a real gun?” 

“Do you sometimes think people are following you?” 


“Do you or your parents lock your doors before you 
go to sleep?” 

Additional questions were asked concerning 
distortion and changes in attitudes: 

“Are there just two kinds of people: the weak and the 
strong?” 

“Should killers be killed (do you believe in capital 
punishment)?” 

Questions similar to those in the home interviews, 
dealing with coping with conflict situations, were also 
asked: 

“When there are two kids but only one swing, what 
should they do?” 

“When two kids are teasing each other, hurting each 
other’s feelings, what should they do?” (their open- 
ended answers were scored according to several catego- 
ries, e.g., physical and psychological aggression, inter- 
vention by others, find solution by themselves, no 
solution) 

Aggressiveness and victimization feelings and 
behaviours as well as rationalization were more exten- 
sively assessed in this “Television Reactions” interview. 
For example: 

“In the last week, how many times have: 

you hit someone? 

you been hit? you called someone a name? 

you been called names?” (et cetera) 

“Have you ever told your mother (father) that you 
did something because you saw it on television? What? 
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Chapter Three 


Results 


Subjects 


Initially, there were 339 children interviewed in their 
homes. Of these, 31 were eliminated from the analyses 
because (a) the children were unable to understand 
and/or respond to the questions (despite repeated 
rewordings and probing) — these were typically five- and 
six-year olds (and in two cases, they were retarded/- 
emotionally disturbed); or (b) the parents did not return 
the “Parents’ Questionnaire” through the postal system. 
Another 116 children had volunteered to participate in 
the project, but were not used because of time 
constraints; they received letters of thanks for volun- 
teering. 


Training of Coders 


Personnel. Ten coders were used to score and code the 
data obtained in the interviews and the questionnaire in 
Phases I and II. These coders had not been involved in 
any way with either phase, 1.e., they were not associated 
with the data-gathering portion of this project. These 
“naive” coders were used in order to eliminate several 
possible sources of “contamination” or bias in the 
scoring and coding of the data. For example, the 
training of these coders (a) required as complete objec- 
tivization as possible of each piece of information, e.g., 
criteria for judging viewers’ perceptions of kinds of 
violence, strategies that viewers suggested for conflict 
resolution, interpretations of consequences and motives, 
(b) eliminated many of the impressions and perceptions 
of the interviewers, and (c) allowed for efficient coding 
by virtue of the number of coders involved. The coders 
were homemakers or students, and/or had part-time 
jobs elsewhere. Most of them had had previous 
experience in coding materials for projects in other 
disciplines, e.g., sociology, economics. Of these coders, 
40 per cent coded approximately 85 per cent of the data 
from Phases I and II. 

Before coder training began, the research assistants 
and the principal investigator met on several occasions 
to discuss and refine the scoring and coding formats for 
the five assessment instruments in Phases I and II. The 
objectivity and meaningfulness of the scores developed 
were of primary concern in these discussions; formats 
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compatible with computer analyses were also discussed 
(the coding schedules for each assessment instrument 
are available from the principal investigator upon 
request). There were 443 scores calculated and/or 
coded per viewer participating in Phase I and 692 per 
viewer participating in Phases I and II. Therefore, a 
total of 160,348 scores were examined in this project, 
with the combinations and permutations of all possible 
correlations and effects that could be examined 
approaching infinity. 

Training. The training of coders involved meeting 
with each, demonstrating the scoring and coding, giving 
examples, and then giving them data for practice at 
home; coders returned the materials for examination 
and correction of coding. After training, they coded the 
inventories and questionnaire at their own pace. They 
were encouraged to contact the research assistant super- 
visor ' if and when any problems of interpretation were 
encountered — and these problems and solutions were 
then communicated to the other coders for uniformity 
of coding. During the coding period for all the data 
(approximately 2 months), there were occasions of 
changing the coding format (especially for “Television 
Preferences”), which necessitated recording for all the 
previously coded data for that item/question(s). The 
research assistant supervisor also randomly checked the 
coding to insure accuracy, reliability, and consistency 
across the coders. 


Analyses of Data 


Phase I. The descriptive data for viewers and their 
parents provided by the home interviews (Phase I) are 
presented in Table 2.* The data are summarized largely 
in terms of percentages of viewers/parents responding 
in a particular manner to each question, and 
occasionally by an average score. The numbers in 
parentheses at the extreme right of the table indicate the 
item numbers which were subsequently analyzed; 
missing numbers, e.g., 82-101, indicate these data were 
not individually analyzed, usually because they were 
components which made up other items which were 
analyzed. 
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Table 2 


Descriptive Data for Viewers and Parents Giving Responses in Phase I: Parents’ Questionnaire, 
Personal Experiences, Television Preferences, and Television Perceptions Interviews 


Question/item 


Parents’ Questionnaire 


Number of children in family: Percentage 
l OT ath 
: 37 
3 15 
4 8 
5 7 
6+ 4 


*Average number of children/family: 2.3 
Number of children in family interviewed: 


I cee?) 
2 33 
3 18 
4 13 
5+ 2 


*Average number of children interviewed/family: 2.2 
Birth order of viewer: 


First/only born 3303) 
Second 35 
Third 16 
Fourth : 
Fifth + 
Age of viewer in years: a 
; 10 
: 10 
: 10 
: 1D) 
; 14 
ci 10 
i 11 
10 
13 8 
14 
* Average age of children: 9.8 years 
Sex of viewer: 54 (5) 
Male 46 
Female 
Grades in school: 10 (6) 
A 19 
A&B 4 
: 6 
B&C 4B 
C 2 
C&D 0 
D 0 
D&F | 
Failed 
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Question/item 


Socio-economic status of parents: 


Professional, Managers (regardless of store size) 


Skilled, Trades 


Semi-skilled, unskilled, labourers, unemployed 


Uncodable 


Marital status of parents: 
Single (e.g., divorced, widowed) 
Married 
Number of working televisions in home: 
1 
2 
3+ 


Number of colour televisions: 
1 
2 


Location of television: 
Living room 
Rumpus/family room 
Child’s bedroom 
Bedroom other than child’s 


Cable television in home: 


1.4 How often parents discourage television watching: 
Never 
Occasionally 
Often 


Reasons for discouraging: 
Needs to do schoolwork 
Needs to do chores 
Needs to play with other children 
Use as punishment 
Disapprove of program 
Someone wants to watch different program 
Watches too much television 


* Average number of reasons parents use: 3.2 


2. Viewer eats while watching television: 
Never 
Occasionally 
Often 


Watching Distance from television set: 
leeeSifeet 
3, 6 feet 
6 -10 feet 
10+ feet 


3. Resolution of conflict when two children wish to watch 


different programs—Conflict occurs: 
Parent decides which program to watch 
Children decide 
Have a rule that they take turns 


Have more than one television, watch separately 
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Percentage 


52 
21 
13 
14 


(8) 


(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(13) 
(14) 
(16) 
(15) 
(18) 


(19) 


(20) 
(21) 
(22) 
(23) 
(24) 
(25) 
(26) 


(28) 


(29) 


(30) 


(31) 
(32) 
(33) 
(34) 
(35) 


Question/item 


Resolution of conflict when parent and child wish to watch Percentage 
different programs—Conflict occurs: 89 

Parent decides 67 
Child decides 18 
Have a rule that they take turns 26 
More than one television, watch separately 35 

4. When “parental discretion” warnings are presented on television, the parent: 
Claims not to have heard this kind of announcement 12 
Does not allow child to watch program 43 
Does not believe announcement 35 
Sometimes allows child to watch—since assumes child is “mature” enough 10 

5. Kinds of programs parents believe are inappropriate for child(ren): 
Soap Operas 39 
News 4 
Religious 12 
Sexual 56 
Sports 2 
Movies 35 
Crime 60 
Crime Adventure 20 
Adult Family 25 
Family 6 
Children’s Family 5 
Medical 18 
Drama 3 
Children’s Shows 
Cartoons : 
Game Shows 9 
Musical & Variety | 
Documentaries 6 
Ethnic 

*Crime ernie Adventure programs (both inappropriate): : 


*Total aggressive: Sports + Crime + Crime Adventure + Adult Family (all 4 believed inappropriate): 


* Average aggressive program kinds inappropriate: 1.1 (4 is maximum) 
*Average number of program kinds discouraged: 4.2 


6. 


How often parents encourage television watching: 


Never 
Occasionally 
Often 


Reasons for encouraging: 


Keep child quiet : 

Remind child of favourite program 
To learn new things / 

To discuss things on television 
Relieve boredom of child 

To calm child 

Use as reward 


* Average number of reasons parents use: 23, 


Tk 


How often child watches with parent(s): 


Never 
Occasionally 
Often 

Almost always 


(37) 
(38) 
(39) 
(40) 
(41) 


(44) 


(45) 
(46) 
(47) 
(48) 
(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(53) 
(54) 
(55) 
(56) 
(57) 
(58) 
(59) 
(60) 
(61) 
(62) 
(63) 


(65) 
(66) 


(67) 


(68) 


(69) 
(70) 
(71) 
(72) 
(73) 
(74) 
(75) 


(77) 


(78) 
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Question/item 


How often child watches television with friends/siblings: 
Never 
Occasionally 
Often 
Almost always 


*Total socialness of viewing television®: 5.4 


8. Television as “background noise”: 
Never 
%-3 hours/day 
More than 3 hours/day 


9. Mother’s viewing habits: 
*Amount of television watched*: 33.9 (60 is maximum possible) 
* Average number of kinds of aggressive programs watched: 2.6 (4 is maximum) 


*Total aggression watched‘: 7.0 (12 is maximum) 
Father’s viewing habits: 


*Amount of TV watched*: 23.0 (60 is maximum) 

* Average number of kinds of aggressive programs watched: 1.9 (4 is maximum) 
*Total aggression watched®: 5.5 (12 is maximum) 

*Total aggression watched by mother + father®: 15.0 (24 is maximum) 

10. Average Activity Level score‘: 9.6 (range is 0-54) 

11. Average Introversion-extroversion score’: 46.2 (range is 10-70) 


Personal Experiences 


1. Having talked to a policeman/woman before: 

2. Having seen a real criminal before: 

3. Aggressive disposition of viewer + Solutions to problems': 
Average Physical aggression: 
1.0/situation; percentage suggesting any physical aggression: 
Average Verbal aggression: 
1.5/situation; percentage suggesting any verbal aggression: 
Average Passive aggression: 
.6/situation; percentage suggesting any passive aggression 
Average Indirect aggression: 
.5/situation; percentage suggesting any indirect aggression: 
Average Constructive solution (nonaggressive): 
2.5/situation; percentage suggesting any constructive solution: 

*Total aggressiveness score®: 3.7 (32 is maximum) 

4. Would you like to be a policeman/woman: 

5. Would you like to be a criminal: 


6. Use of aggression in the “last week” by viewer: 
Hit someone 
1 or 2 times 
Some (3 or 4 times) 
Several times (5+) 
Yelled at someone 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


a2 


Percentage 


(79) 


(80) 


(81) 


(102) 
(103) 
(104) 
(125) 
(126) 
(127) 
(128) 


(129) 
(130) 


(131) 
(132) 
(133) 
(134) 
(135) 
(136) 


(137) 
(140) 
(141) 
(142) 


(143) 


(144) 


Question/Item 


Called names 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


Told how felt 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


Helped someone 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


Tattled 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


Not talked to (ignored) 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


Hurt someone’s feelings 
1 or 2 times 
Some 
Several 


*Total use of aggression: 10.2 (20 is maximum) 
*Total verbal aggression: 4.7 (8 is maximum) 
*Overall use of aggression: 13.7 


7. With parents, viewer is: 
Happy 
Afraid 
Excited 
Angry/upset 
Confused 
Tired 


When alone, viewer is: 

Happy 

Afraid 

Excited 

Angry/upset 

Confused 

Tired 
* Average “happy” and “excited”: 2.3 (maximum is 4) 
* Average “afraid” and “angry”*: .7 (maximum is 4) 
8. Viewer perceiving that parents: 

Always know what to do 

Understand him/her 


Help him/her 
Know how viewer feels 


* Average parent relationship’: 2.8 (maximum is 3) 


Percentage 


36 
PP 


(145) 


(146) 


(147) 


(148) 


(149) 


(150) 


(151) 
(152) 
(153) 


(154) 
(155) 
(156) 
(157) 
(158) 
(159) 


(160) 
(161) 
(162) 
(163) 
(164) 
(165) 


(166) 
(167) 


(168) 
(169) 
(170) 
(171) 


(172) 
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Question/item 


9. Viewer in real-life having seen: 
Physical aggression 
*Verbal aggression™ 
Passive aggression 
Indirect aggression 
*Pro-social behaviours" 


10. Perception of crime in Calgary every week: 
Modal number of shootings: 5 
robberies: 5 
fights: 50 

11. Positive perceptions of criminal activities: 
Would like to stay in jail 
Try to rob a bank 
Be chased by police 
See a real bank robbery 


*Total attractiveness of criminal activities°: .4 (maximum is 4.0) 


12. Attractiveness of real-life aggression—sometimes like to see people: 
Fighting 
Get angry 
Scared 
Hurt 
Helping people 
Tell how feel 
Yelling 
Name-calling 
Hurting feelings 
Fattling 
Ignoring 
* Average attractiveness of aggression?: 1.2 (maximum possible is 9) 
* Average pretending/victimization—pretending score: 3.0 (maximum possible is 6) 


13. Average sensitization score": 2.1 (maximum is 3) 


15. Motives for watching television: 
When angry with someone 
When sad 
When want to be alone 
To avoid homework 
To avoid chores 
When lonely 
When bored 


*Average social motives": 1.8 (maximum is 3) 
* Average non-social motives’: 1.8 (maximum is 3) 
* Average number of motives®: 4.1 (maximum is 7) 
16. When bored, viewers’ preferences are: 
Ist Preference: Play with friend 
2nd Preference: Watch television 
3rd Preference: Play (be) alone 
17. Other sources of learning: 
To learn about animals, viewer would: 
Look at book 
Ask friend 


Ask parents 
Watch television 
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Percentage 


OW fF O 


(182) 
(183) 
(184) 
(185) 
(186) 


(187) 
(188) 
(189) 


(190) 
(191) 
(192) 
(193) 


(195) 
(196) 
(197) 
(198) 
(199) 
(200) 
(201) 
(202) 
(203) 
(204) 
(205) 


(206) 
(207) 
(208) 


(218) 
(219) 
(220) 
(221) 
(222) 
(223) 
(224) 
(225) 
(226) 


(227) 


(228) 


(229) 


Question/item 


To learn how people hurt people: 
Look at book 
Ask friend 
Ask parents 
Watch television 


To learn how to help people: 
Look at book 
Ask friend 
Ask parents 
Watch television 


To learn about weapons: 
Look at book 
Ask friend 
Ask parents 
Watch television 


To learn about criminals: 
Look at book 
Ask friend 
Ask parents 
Watch television 


To learn about criminal techniques: 
Look at book 
Ask friend 
Ask parents 
Watch television 


*Average potential for using books‘: 1.9 (maximum is 6) 
* Average potential for asking friends‘: .3 

* Average potential for asking parents®: 1.5 

* Average potential for watching TV9: 1.9 

18. Viewer says he/she has: 


Two or three friends 
Lots of friends 

19. Mood of viewer in the past week: 
Happy 
Little happy 
Little sad 
Sad 


Television Perceptions 


1. Favourite television character: 
Male 
Female 

Perceived characteristics of favourite character: 

Strong 
Smart 
Exciting 
Hurts people 
Happy 
Helps people 
Gets hurt 
Does some things wrong 


Percentage 
17 

6 

22 

46 


18 

8 
52 
12 


47 

4 
19 
25 


32 

2 
LS 
40 


20 
10 
12 
46 


(230) 


(231) 


(232) 


(233) 


(234) 


(235) 
(236) 
(237) 
(238) 


(240) 


(241) 


(242) 


(243) 
(244) 
(245) 
(246) 
(247) 
(248) 
(249) 
(250) 
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Question/item 


Percentage 


2. Perception that Bionic Woman is “greater than” Six Million Dollar Man for the following characteristics: 


Stronger 

Smarter 

More exciting 
Hurts more people 
Happier 

Helps more people 
Gets hurt more 
Does more things 


*Sexual stereotyping associated with Six Million Dollar Man/Bionic Woman, 
Archie/Edith Bunker, & Sonny/Cher (percentage reflects viewers’ response of 


“yes” for | or more female characters):' Female is: 
Stronger 
Smarter 
More exciting 
Hurts more people 
Happier 
Helps more people 
Gets hurt more 
Does more things wrong 


4. Perceiving that police on television are: 
Strong 
Smart 
Exciting 
Get hurt 
Happy 
Help people 
Hurt people 
Do some things wrong 


6. Perceiving that criminals on television are: 
Strong 
Smart 
Exciting 
Get hurt 
Happy 
Help people 
Hurt people 
Do some things wrong 


7. Favourite program: 
Soap operas 
News 
Religious 
Sexual 
Sports 
Movies 
Crime 
Crime Adventure 
Adult Family 
Family 
Children’s Family 
Medical 
Drama 
Children’s shows 
Cartoons 
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i) 


(251) 
(252) 
(253) 
(254) 
(255) 
(256) 
(257) 
(258) 


(275) 
(276) 
(277) 
(278) 
(279) 
(280) 
(281) 
(282) 


(283) 
(284) 
(285) 
(286) 
(287) 
(288) 
(289) 
(290) 


(291) 
(292) 
(293) 
(294) 
(295) 
(296) 
(297) 
(298) 


(299) 


Question/item 


Game shows 
Musical & Variety 
Documentaries 
Ethnic 


How viewer feels when watches favourite program: 
Happy 
Afraid 
Excited 
Angry 
Confused 
Tired 


*Average positive feelings: happy + excited": 1.8 (maximum is 2) 
*Average negative emotions: afraid + angry": .3 (maximum is 2) 


8. Are there television programs which viewer doesn’t understand? 
No 
Yes 


No response/Don’t know 


Programs not understood by viewers: 
Soap operas 
News 
Religious 
Sexual 
Sports 
Movies 
Crime 
Crime Adventure 
Adult Family 
Family 
Children’s Family 
Medical 
Drama 
Children’s shows 
Cartoons 
Game shows 
Musical & Variety 
Documentaries 
Ethnic 
9. Solutions to problems as perceived on television": Average 
*Physical aggression: 2.2 (maximum is 8) 
*Verbal aggression: 1.4 
*Passive aggression: .3 
*Indirect aggression: ./ 
*Constructive solution (nonaggressive): 1.5 
*Total perceived aggressiveness score': 5.6 (maximum is 32) 


10. Perceived characteristics of people on television (in general): 
Like each other 
Talk a lot 
Hurt each other’s feelings 
Help each other 
Tattle on each other 
Understand each other 
Do not talk when angry 
Friendly 
Know what to do 
Yell at each other 


Percentage 
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(300) 
(301) 
(302) 
(303) 
(304) 
(305) 
(306) 


(307) 


(308) 


(309) 


(310) 
(311) 
(312) 
(313) 
(314) 


(317) 


(318) 
(319) 
(320) 
(321) 
(322) 
(323) 
(324) 
(325) 
(326) 
(327) 
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Question/item 


Hurt each other 
Tell how feel inside 


* Average aggressive characteristics': 3.4 (maximum is 4) 
* Average nonaggressive characteristics: 4.7 (maximum is 5) 


11. Perception of robberies seen on television: 
Some 
Lots 


Perceptions of fights seen on television: 
Some 
Lots 


Perception of people helping each other on television: 
Some 
Lots 


Perception of killings on television: 
Some 
Lots 


*Total perceptions of aggressive activities): 2.9 (maximum is 3) 


12. Perception of what happens to criminal when caught by police on television: 
Unknown 
Punishment 
Punishment and/or legal-system involvement 


Perception of what happens on television when police stop fights: 
Unknown 
Punishment 
Punishment and/or legal-system involvement 


*Total perception of consequences: 4.0 (maximum is 6) 

13. Perceives that criminals like jail: 

14. Believes that he/she has seen a child spanked on television: 
15. Viewer likes “fast” programs: 


Programs perceived as “fast”: 
Soap operas 
News 
Religious 
Sexual 
Sports 
Movies 
Crime 
Crime Adventure 
Adult Family 
Family 
Children’s Family 
Medical 
Drama 
Children’s shows 
Cartoons 
Game shows 
Musical & Variety 
Documentaries 
Ethnic 


6. After criminal “serves time” and is released from jail, viewer perceives criminal as’: 


Repeating crime 
Going to school 
Getting a job 
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Percentage 


92 
55 


21 
75 


—N 


29 


1] 


(328) 
(329) 


(330) 
(331) 


(332) 


(333) 


(334) 


(335) 
(336) 


(337) 


(338) 


(339) 
(340) 
(341) 
(342) 


(343) 


(344) 


Question/item 


17. Enjoy viewing violent/nonviolent behaviours on television: 
Fighting 
People angry 
People scared 
People helping people 
People getting hurt 
Police shooting criminals 
People being friendly 
People yelling at each other 
Name-calling 


*Average number of violent behaviours enjoyed on television’: 2.4 (maximum is 5) 
*Average number of negative emotions enjoyed on television’: 1.2 (maximum is 2) 
*Average number of pro-social behaviours enjoyed on television’: 1.8 (maximum is 2) 


18. Average number of things (e.g., monsters, screaming, criminals) which frighten viewers on 
television”: 3.3 (maximum is 11) 


19. What viewer does when frightened by contents on television: 
Hide/close eyes 
Too afraid to move 
Turn off television 
Tell someone 
Change channel 
Watch it anyway 
Pretend not afraid 


Average number of ways viewer avoids television contents when frightened: 1.8 (maximum is 5) 


20. Viewer talks to parents about what seen on television: 
Some 
Lots 


21. Viewer gets tired of commercials on television: 


23. When watching television, viewer likes being: 
Scared 
Excited 
Saddened 
Upset 
Average number of emotions: 2.0 (maximum is 4) 
24. Viewers talks with friends about what seen on television: 
Some 
Lots 
25. Perceptions and comparisons between television and viewer: 
Homes on television are nicer than viewers 
Kids happier on television than viewers 
Kids on television have more things than viewers 
Kids on television have more friends than viewers 


Average number of negative evaluations of self by viewers: 2.5 (maximum is 4) 


26. Television as “background noise” as perceived by viewer: 


Some 
Lots 


27. Viewers’ television watching habits: 
Watch television by self 
Watch television with friends 
Watch television with parents 
Watch television while doing homework 
Watch television while eating 


Percentage 


70 
56 
65 
82 
36 
31 
92 
47 
39 


(345) 
(346) 
(347) 
(348) 
(349) 
(350) 
(351) 
(352) 
(353) 


(354) 
(355) 


(356) 
(357) 


(358) 
(359) 
(360) 
(361) 
(362) 
(363) 
(364) 


(365) 


(366) 
(367) 


(368) 
(369) 
(370) 
(371) 


(372) 


(373) 


(375) 
(376) 
(377) 
(378) 


(379) 


(380) 


(381) 
(382) 
(383) 
(384) 
(385) 
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Question/item 


Percentage 
28. Viewers’ ability to guess next events on television: 
* Average proportion of time can guess*: 85 per cent 
29. Average number of times television engenders guilt or shame in viewer through 
recalling past aggressions: 1.3 (maximum is 4) 
30. Viewer prefers volume on television: 
Soft 33 
Loud 63 
Very loud 2 


31. Average “rationalization” score (e.g., claimed to do something because saw it on television)’: 
.7 (maximum is 2) 


32. Viewer dreams at nights about television contents: Tl 
Viewer has nightmares about television contents: SH 
33. Viewer believes watches “too much television”: 42 
34. Viewer believes that he/she learns things on television that shouldn’t learn: 54 
Violent themes/behaviours 36 
Non-violent themes/behaviours 9 
35. Viewer claims being “really upset when he/she sees it on television”: 54 
Violent themes/behaviours? 33 
Non-violent themes/behaviours 16 

36. Viewers’ preference for programs—those which: 
Tell a story 54 
Just show something 28 


Television Preferences 


Derived Scores 
How often viewer watches (the greater the score, the more watched)**: 


*Crime/Crime Adventure>> 1.86 (1 = None, 2 = Some, 3 = Lots) 

*Situation Comedies 1.90 

*Children’s Programs 2.03 

*Drama 1.85 

How much viewers like (the greater the score, the greater the liking)": 

*Crime/Crime Adventure 2.60 (1 = None, 2 = Some, 3 = Lots) 

*Situation Comedies 2.58 

*Children’s Programs 2.62 

*Drama 2.49 

How often viewer said someone (or feelings) hurt (the greater the score, the more people perceived as hurt): 
*Crime/Crime Adventure .87 (1.00 = 1 perception of hurt/program watched) 
*Situation Comedies ail 

*Children’s Programs ooo 

*Drama 55 


Viewer’s perceptions of physical means (e.g., body, weapons, accidents) of being hurt (the greater the 
score, the greater the means were perceived as physical)**: 


*Crme/Crime Adventure 87 
*Situation Comedies aL 
*Children’s Programs 34 
*Drama 70 


Viewers’ perceptions of psychological means (e.g., verbal, passive aggression, indirect aggression) of being 
hurt (the greater the score, the greater the means were perceived as psychological)“: 
*Crime/Crime Adventure 


*Situation Comedies 09 
*Children’s Programs .00 
*Drama 03 
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(386) 


(387) 


(388) 


(390) 
(391) 
(392) 
(393) 
(395) 
(396) 


(397) 
(398) 


(399) 


(400) 
(410) 
(420) 
(430) 


(401) 
(411) 
(421) 
(431) 


(402) 
(412) 
(422) 
(432) 


(403) 
(413) 
(423) 
(433) 


(404) 
(414) 
(424) 
(434) 


Question/item 


; iy Percentage 
Viewer’s’ failure to understand why a person was hurt (the greater the score, the greater the lack 

of understanding): 

*Crime/Crime Adventure 1.60 (405) 
*Situation Comedies 2 (415) 
*Children’s Programs ws) (425) 
*Drama OO) (435) 
Viewers’ emotional/attributional explanations (e.g., “angry,” “criminal,” “deserved it”) for why someone 

was hurt (the greater the score the greater the emotional/attributional explanations perceived by viewers)": 
*Crime/Crime Adventure 39 (406) 
*Situation Comedies .03 (416) 
*Children’s Programs 03 (426) 
*Drama .06 (436) 


Viewers’ explanations in terms of personal/“selfish” reasons (e.g., assailant wishes to gain status, money, love) 


why someone was hurt (the greater the score, the greater the personal reasons for assailant perceived by viewers)": 
21 


*Crime/Crime Adventure 


*Situation Comedies 04 
*Children’s Programs 04 
*Drama .04 


Viewers’ explanations in terms of accidents (€.g., unintentional, acts of nature) of why people were hurt 


(the greater the score, the greater the accidental causes of pain perceived by viewers)": 
*Crime/Crime Adventure all 


*Situation Comedies .03 
*Children’s Programs 10) 
*Drama 46 


(407) 
(417) 
(427) 
(437) 


(408) 
(418) 
(428) 
(438) 


Percentage Data: Comparisons Among Crime/Crime Adventure, Situation Comedies, Children’s Programs, & Drama 


Viewers’ Preferences: Programs watched most: 
Crime/Crime Adventure 
Situation Comedies 
Children’s Programs 
Drama 
Other (including no preferences) 


Viewers’ Preferences: Programs liked most: 
Crime/Crime Adventure 
Situation Comedies 
Children’s Programs 
Drama 
Three kinds of programs tied as most liked 
Other (including no preferences at all) 


Perceptions of which programs contained the most people getting hurt (or their feelings hurt), 


i.e., violence: 
Crime/Crime Adventure 
Situation Comedies 
Children’s Programs 
eas oe Adventure & Drama tied for most violence 
Crime/Crime Adventure & Children’s Programs tied for most violence 
Other (including no distinctions among programs) | sveenid 
Perceptions of which programs contained the most physical means of violence: 
Crime/Crime Adventure 
Situation Comedies 
Children’s Programs 
Drama 


9% (439) 
25 


16 (440) 


44 (441) 
0 
8 


27 ~=— (442) 


41 


Question/item 


Percentage 
Crime/Crime Adventure tied for most physical violence 28 
Three kinds of programs tied “2 
Other (including no distinctions) 18 

Perceptions of which programs contained the most psychological means of violence: 

Crime/Crime Adventure L443) 
Situation Comedies 8 
Children’s Programs 0 
Drama 2 
Other (including no distinctions) 14 


eee eee 


4The number in the extreme left column corresponds to the question number on the inventories and the questionnaire. Some percentages may not total 
to 100 per cent; this is due to some children not responding and/or rounding. An * indicates a derived score, one which used more than one item for its 
determination. 


>Derived by combining scores for watching with parents and watching with friends/siblings. 
“Derived by combining number of kinds of programs watched with how often, 1.e., kinds X often. 
‘Derived by combining number of kinds of aggressive programs watched with how often watched, i.e., kinds X often. 
‘Derived by combining scores from mothers’ and fathers’ “total aggression watched.” 
‘Derived by (a) assigning 1 = little bit and 2 = very much for each item, (6) summing over all 27 items, and (c) dividing total points by 

number of items checked 

27 
2For all items (except H & J, which were the reverse), (a) assigning | = never... 7 = always, (b) summing over all 10 items, and (c) dividing total points 
i number of items checked 
10 

Score based upon solutions suggested in eight situations. 
‘Average number of items involving all forms of aggression. 
JDerived by combining the kinds and incidence of aggression. 
‘Derived by combining answers when “with parents” and “alone.” 
'Derived by combining answers to the last three items in Question 8. 
™Derived by combining instances of “yelling” and “name-calling.” 
"Derived by combining instances of “helping” and hearing people “say they were sorry.” 
°Derived by combining answers to all four items. 
PDerived by combining answers to all the aggressive items. 
4Derived by combining answers to the items. 
"Derived by combining answers to the three items. 
‘Derived by combining answers to the seven items. 
‘Derived by combining answers to the three comparison stimuli. 
"Derived by combining answers to the two emotions. 
“Derived by combining answers to two items. 
“Derived by combining answers to 11 items. 
‘Derived by combining answers to three items. 
YDerived by combining answers to four items. 


“Derived from score spontaneous answers. 


*“Derived scores by combining appropriate programs (see note bb) and dividing number of programs asked about by interviewer (occasionally not all 
programs were asked because of diminished attention-span). 


>bCrime/Crime Adventure programs: Bionic Woman, Starsky and Hutch, Six Million Dollar Man, Adam 12, S.W.A.T., Sidestreet, Kojak. 

Situation Comedies: Happy Days, Laverne and Shirley, Rhoda, Welcome Back Kotter, Mary Tyler Moore Show, Phyllis, Good Times. 

Children’s programs: Flintstones, Sesame Street, World of Disney, Bugs Bunny/Road Runner Show, Partridge Family, Gilligan’s Island, Brady Bunch. 
Drama programs: Waltons, Little House on the Prairie, Emergency, Forest Rangers, Beachcombers. 


°“Derived score reflecting the number of times someone was hurt divided by the number of shows watched for that category. 
“Derived score reflecting the number of times physical or psychological aggression was used per victim. 

““Derived score reflecting the number of times a viewer did not understand why the aggression occurred per victim. 
"Derived score reflecting the explanations given for aggression per victim. 


eee 
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Table 3 presents the significant (p < .05) Pearson 
Correlation Coefficients calculated among the items in 
Phase I. To read this table, one merely finds the item 
number listed under “Positive” or “Negative 
Correlation” in the right-hand portion of the table and 
looks up the corresponding number in parentheses in 
Table 2. For example, the “Number of children in 
family” (item number | in Table 3) is positively and 
significantly correlated with item number 10 in Table 3 
(“The number of working televisions in home”, item 
number 10 in parentheses in Table 2). Or, if one desires 
to know all the variables significantly correlated with 
the “Viewer’s birth order” (item number 3 in Table 3), 
one examines all the item numbers listed to the right of 
that item in Table 3 and looks up the wordings of the 
items in Table 2. Another example is the reverse 
process: if a person is interested in a variable not listed 
in the left-hand column of Table 3, e.g., whether viewers 
perceive “Kids on television have more friends” than 
themselves (item number 378 in parentheses in Table 2), 
one merely examines the right-hand columns in Table 3 
for the item (number 378); thus, one would find item 
numbers 4 (“Age of viewer” translated from Table 2), 
18 (“Cable television in home”), 43 (“Conflict occurs 
when two viewers wish to watch different programs”) 
and so on. Thus, every significant correlation among the 
selected variables is listed in Table 3 and is available to 
the reader. When a corresponding item number is nor 
present in the right-hand columns in Table 3, this 
indicates that it was not significantly correlated with the 
variable in the far left-hand column of the table. 

The availability of all significant correlations among the 
selected variables listed in Table 3 enables the reader to 
examine each relationship in which he has interest — 
even relationships not discussed elsewhere in this 
project (e.g., Introduction, Discussion). To illustrate: if 
one had a “pet” hunch about the relationship between 
two variables, one could go to Tables 2 and 3 and test 
the hypotheses, e.g., if one had the hypotheses that 
“Parents encourage television watching to keep younger 
children quiet more than older children”: one would 
look up that variable (“Reasons for encouraging”) in 
Table 2 and determine the item number (number 69 in 
parentheses), and then look to see if number 69 
occurred in Table 3 in either the “Positive” or 
“Negative Correlation” columns for item number 4 
(“Age of viewer’); and indeed it does occur under the 
“Negative Correlation” heading — which indicates that 
as the age of children increases, the use of this reason 
for encouragement of television-watching decreases. 
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Ne nN Eee A re ee eS 
Table 3 


Selected Significant* Correlations Among Answers to Questions/Items in Phase I: Parents’ Questionnaire, 
and Personal Experiences, Television Preferences and Television Perceptions Interviews 


Questions/items 
Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
1. Number of Children in Family LO;9 12, 145 tS She 32; 25, 29,030,939." 42.18, 
33; 34°35, 36; 79131; 102, 103, 104, 126, 127, 128, 
133,135; 143; 1505 1519133; 129, 160, 166, 275, 276, 303, 
154, 161, 169, 173, 179, 186, 323, 326, 366, 371, 381, 385, 
187, 188, 189, 231, 237, 284, 406 
294, 377, 387, 402, 415, 425, 
427, 430, 435 
RS Re ly ce Eo EE a eS a 
3. Viewer’s Birth Order MUR me I Rey oi eee ee 25,7 297 59, (65,107,103, 
1 = Oldest 35g OO 19; UST LOO 18; 104, 139, 235, 276, 320, 327, 
2 = Next Oldest, etc. 161, 223, 229, 237, 284, 287, 350, 381, 383, 388, 406 
294, 297, 310, 336, 365, 410, 
422 
4. Age of Viewer in Years KO, meh IG, BO, Dik, FAs, 65, 66, 69, 70) 73, 74; 
131, 132, 134, 144, 145, 146, 77, 102, 129, 130, 136, 148, 
1525157, 17 VITAE V7; 149, 158, 159, 161, 187, 219, 
176, 177, 178, 180, 183, 184, 22952353, 239, 244,21 oes 
185, 188, 190, 191, 192, 194, 304, 305, 308, 309, 313, 314, 
195, 196, 206, 208, 217, 221, 365, 376, 378, 392, 420, 421, 
224,220,227, 228,231,235; 430, 431, 440 


245, 249, 250, 276, 277, 279, 
280, 285, 286, 288, 289, 290, 
291, 293, 294; 297, 298, 310; 
311, 315, 318, 319, 320, 324, 
B27 B28, 3294530) 331332. 
333, 335, 336, 345, 346, 352, 
353, 354, 355, 367, 369, 370, 
372, 373, 384, 386, 387, 388, 
399, 402, 403, 405, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 414, 415, 417, 434 


5. Sex of Viewer IBS MISS MTZ Sa S8192, es ARO, PRs, JOA), jIBKM) 11838). 
1 = Male AAV) Bh Ps PS OAT ON, 150, 198, 246, 289, 310, 320, 
2 = Female 315, 357, 365, 410 339, 342, 344, 345, 347, 349, 
350, 354, 380, 381, 390, 400, 
432 

——— eee 
6. Grades in School HO) TL, SAE, TAN, Tis eXe5, 65, 66, 102, 129, 136, 141, 
1 = F’s, Unsatisfactory 154, 160, 174, 175, 176, 177, 148, 149, 159, 193, 219, 233, 
178, 179, 180, 183, 184, 185, 239, 301,313, 391; 392, 420, 

186, 200, 208, 221, 222, 226, 421, 430, 431, 433, 441 


234, 235, 249, 279, 280, 285, 
286, 289, 290, 291, 293, 294, 

9 = A’s SRS 20NS 273289529), 530) 
331, 332, 335, 342, 346, 353, 
355, 367, 369, 373, 381, 384, 
387, 388, 390, 400, 402, 403, 
410, 411, 414, 439 


ee eee ee 


Question/item correlated with: 


8. Socio-Economic 
Status of Parents 
1 = Professional 
= Skilled 
3 = Semi/Unskilled 


Questions/items 
Positive Correlations 


73, 104, 137, 141, 412, 414 


Negative Correlations 


12, 134, 244, 287, 290, 323, 
326, 347, 355, 375 


a ee ee 


9. Marital Status 


of Parents 
1 = Single 
2 = Married 


30, 34, 35, 39, 40, 41, 
ADF Oe TN Toye Ag tal 6; 
103; 104, 1255.126)127.137, 
138, 147, 163, 174, 185, 228, 
234, 239, 244, 245, 300, 306, 
351, 356, 365, 366, 369, 381, 
388, 390, 397 


13, £21 06,9: Sie 29 iase 
135, 139, 177, 201, 415, 425 


a 


10. Number of Working 
Televisions in Home 


Dae Ss GR? 17e 18.20: 
21, S32 856 37,, 414469, 
81, 102, 103, 104, 125, 126, 
132, 139, 168, 174, 175, 185, 
189, 191, 198, 221, 239, 329, 
335, 353, 354, 355, 386, 393, 
410, 415, 425 


19, 65, 66, 67, 129, 154, 
166, 201, 301, 304, 308, 368 
375, 381, 440 


ee 


16. Television Located in 
Child-Viewer’s 


Bedroom 
1 = No 
2 = Yes 


WASY Wey IVA NEI 18h 
142, 145, 146, 175, 177, 
198, 218, 221, 223, 224, 
225; 2205221 523455829) 
332, 335, 340, 341, 353, 
354, 367, 368, 385, 401, 
402, 403, 410, 413, 426, 
433 


23 ee 4 ees 
65, 66, 67, 143, 158, 
Woy ARSE, AIS), S35), MAval 
304, 308, 310 


Ge eee 


18. Cable Television in Home 


1 = No 
De Yes 


DOE SAS Say 3 85a 40) 
41, 42, 68, 74, 78, 

80, 81, 102, 103, 104, 
132, 144, 146, 148, 153, 
WP N92, OS ZO R222, 
D2] 232, DOB V2 S82 219, 
280, 285, 287, 293, 302, 
306, 329, 341, 342, 345, 
346, 350, 354, 355, 378, 
379, 384, 387, 400, 401, 
410, 411, 413, 415, 422, 
423, 425, 426, 441 


19, 24, 66, 130, 135, 
138, 154, 156, 159, 166, 
I2,, 235, SESNS19u3395 
394, 497, 407, 419, 430, 
431, 433 


19. How Often Parents 
Discourage Television 


Watching 

1 = Never 

2 = Occasionally 
3 = Often 


34, 40, 65, 66, 67, 
156, 158, 159, 160, 161, 
162, 166, 205, 228, 235, 
304, 339, 357 


103, 104, 125, 126, 127, 
135, 143, 145, 146, 149, 
151, 153, 174, 175, 185, 
18752225 2795310835. 
373, 391, 392, 397, 400, 
442, 443 


nnn UE UE EE Ean San 
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Questions/items ; 
Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


re Oe ere ee ee ie eS 


28. Number of Reasons 3), 3B, BEE Bis She 76, 105, 107, 130, 168, 
for Discouraging B39 AO 4165.00; 187, 189, 200, 231, 232, 
Television- Watching IDE, TS, Tis Ths AO! 237, 282, 292, 314, 370, 

Sil, DS) ISS Wey ey 372 


159, 161; 167, 173,178, 
182, 183, 197, 204, 205, 
235, 247, 249, 333, 334, 
349, 354, 356, 357, 386, 
393, 410, 427, 430, 435, 
437 
i Ai a i a ol ae ee des 0, Se oa eee ee 


29. Viewer Eats While Bik SBR SHS SSE shee (Sey G5 G7, Bile 1S). 
Watching Television 25. 3k GO Ga, ee D; 146, 147, 179, 186, 201, 
1 = No 72 OQ O04 1255126; 408, 415, 420, 421, 425, 
2 = Occasionally 127, 128, 129; 154, 193, 430, 431, 435, 443 
3 = Often 213, 214, 218, 222, 224, 


225, 226, 227, 233, 245, 
246, 249, 290, 314, 317, 
SION3205 327153285390; 
336, 346, 348, 356, 370, 
375, 379, 381, 384, 385, 
393, 395, 402, 412, 413, 


414 
30. Watching Distance Sou OMe OwLOS ios, 675, 81, 183; 140; 143% 
from Television Set OX, IWATE ABKO. SIE GA LST S38 ISS GT so) 
1= | - 3 Feet LAM sone Owe 46 194, 236, 281, 282, 315, 
2— TS y= solneet 293, 300, 311, 351 350, 375, 376, 379, 391, 
3= 6 -10 Feet 399, 405, 406, 415, 425, 
4 = 10+ Feet 426, 432, 433, 435 
43. Conflict When Two 138, 144, 147, 158, 162, OX, Wy USL, WS. ES, 
Viewers Wish to 163, 164, 190, 191, 233, ACO SAL MSO 72, DOL 
Watch Different 242, 243, 248, 287, 290, 208, 209, 211, 237, 240, 
Programs 300, 312, 324, 333, 341, 289, 310, 337, 342, 382, 
3507 S69RS 18 asi ano 18. 391, 399, 421, 440, 442, 
379, 388, 405, 406, 417 443 
65. Crime/Crime Adventure 155, 156, 159, 162, 164, 8% WES, TDs, RRO. WO BY 
Programs Deemed 228, 301, 304, 313, 420, 1045 1255 126) 127.108. 
Inappropriate for 426, 431, 433 139 144s ISOM TSieni S22 
Children by Parents 169175, 176 177s 180: 


184, 186, 189, 201, 203, 
DOG 219265 227 sil 
238, 243, 246, 285, 286, 
DY PEM PV, SNS He 
SPV GVA, 2/8), SVN), 3B. 
332, 335, 345, 346, 353, 
368, 372, 373, 390, 400, 
401, 410, 411 
ee ee eee eee 
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Rd Questions/items 
Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations 


Negative Correlations 


66. Total Aggressive 136, 155, 159, 162, 186, 
Programs Deemed 228, 301, 304, 312, 420, 
Inappropriate for 421, 430, 433 
Children by Parents 


73, 74, -79,. 80,103; 
104, 125, 126, 127, 128, 
144, 150, 151, 152, 169, 
172, 175, 177, 180, 184, 
189, 203, 219, 221, 222, 
226, 227, 232, 238, 246, 
283, 285, 286, 287, 291, 
292,,311,,3985 3219323; 
329, 331, 335, 336, 348, 
353, 366, 368, 370, 372, 
373, 378, 400, 401, 410, 
411, 442 


a a ee I Gy es. fol hg) 


67. Average Number of 148, 149, 155, 156, 159, 


Programs Deemed 163, 167, 192, 222, 236, 
Inappropriate by 304, 317, 384, 390, 395, 
Parents 396, 433, 437, 438 


08; 694 CiSa 4 7S. 
76, 103, 104, 125, 126, 
127, 130, 168, 176, 202, 
242, 243, 300, 311, 345, 
400, 401 


a eee 


68. How Often Parents 
Encourage Television- 


130, 218, 233, 234, 238, 
240, 249, 303, 366, 383, 


135, 140, 144, 153, 163, 
167, 172, 236, 350, 351, 
416 


"=== | | <0 eee 


Watching 401, 423, 426 
1 = Never 
2 = Occasionally 
3 = Often 
77. Number of Reasons 79; 80) 815 102: 163, 
for Encouraging 104, 125, 126, 127, 128, 


129, 136, 140, 148, 149, 
233, 244, 308, 376, 383, 
390, 406, 420, 427 


Television- Watching 


138, 145, 165, 200, 284, 
286, 288, 290, 294, 297, 
315,327 33505425 0 
410, 411, 412, 413, 438 


SS ee ea i ee 


80. “Socialness” of 81, 102, 103, 104, 126, 
Television Viewing 128, 149) 175, 182, 185; 
247, 300, 329, 335, 387, 

436 


135, 164, 165, 196, 217, 
228, 230, 282, 291, 298, 
304, 347, 349, 352, 355, 
377, 381, 438 


a 


102, 103, 104, 129, 143, 
144, 146, 148, 149, 150, 
1ST lS aLo95 20552 10; 
376, 378, 379, 380, 398, 
413, 415, 425, 427 


81. Use of Television as 
“Background Noise” 


130, 154, 156, 159, 160, 
165, 166, 179, 223, 225, 
289, 319, 320, 348, 381, 
414, 431 


a a 


102. Amount of Television 25.126) 1297139 ek4s; 


Watched by Mother 148, 151, 153, 233, 238, 
244, 247, 296, 378, 381, 


400, 401, 421, 431, 442 


134, 138, 160, 178, 179, 
192199) 208 21735, 
237, 286, 289, 290, 291, 
292, 293, 294, 297, 298, 
31), 3193352.353.054) 
37105372,.847 
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Question/item correlated with: 
pS Ee en ei ee ne ee  E— 


103. Number of 


Aggressive Programs 


Watched by Mother 


ee ee eee... 


104. Total Aggression 


Watched by Mother 


125. Amount of Television . 


Watched by Father 


126. Number 


Aggressive Programs 


Watched by Father 


127. Total Aggression 
Watched by Father 


128. Total Aggression 


Watched by Mother 


and Father 


129. Activity Level of 
Viewer 


Questions/items 
Positive Correlations 


[25q106 D7 51325143" 
144, 148, 149, 151, 187, 
222, 226, 227, 242, 244, 
271,303, 318. 321,323, 
324, 331, 335, 341, 348, 
369, 378, 383, 400, 401, 
402, 410, 411, 412, 414, 
421, 428, 431, 432, 440, 
44] 


IDS 1269 13251397143, 
148, 149, 151, 152, 153, 
187, 193, 222, 233, 244, 
PMS, PIS. 2s PLUS PDs 
ASD). SP, 328) Bay SII. 
348, 356, 383, 400, 401, 
411, 412, 414, 421, 428, 
431, 432, 441, 442 


ISOS IR 18751875230: 
2337305 05143195331, 
345, 350, 381, 395 


181, 187, 221, 226, 233, 
249, 305, 319, 323, 331, 
345, 350, 367, 369, 381, 
390, 395, 414, 421, 423 


NSPS 782335 271652719) 
280, 281, 305, 314, 319, 
350, 381, 390 


157222530553 1453235 
331, 336, 401, 412, 413, 
416, 421, 428 


130, 133, 141, 143, 144, 
1497 ISO Malpas 55: 
IS7, LOSS lOO MGI G7: 
198 203,207 219227, 
229, 233, 236, 238, 244, 
246, 248, 276, 305, 345, 
380, 396, 405, 433, 440, 
442 


Negative Correlations 


179, 199, 237, 291, 294, 
315, 384, 415, 425 


137, 178, 179, 208, 298, 
310, 347, 352, 355, 377, 
384 


135, 139, 141, 143, 177, 
1 AOI, PA PAG AN Ts 
282,321; 341; Sid S215 
400, 415, 425, 430 


135.177, 199" 201.21 
PS), ANG NTL, PRP UST, 
341, 391, 425, 430, 439 


13952 01S 287, Sin 3275 
SEU) SENS SS SWIly 3k 
400, 415, 425, 430, 439 


170, 174, 175, 177, 185, 
Los ZAI, Pay, PALI, 2SK0), 
283, 284, 285, 286, 287, 
288289 2 90N 29 R293. 
294, 297, 298, 299, 310, 
32053216 S30n 37a aie 
443 


174, 175, 180, 181, 184, 
185, 186, 235, 237, 289, 
ADE, MUG VAL, SSL BG. 
39] 


eee ee 8 a ee, ee eee a er eee 
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Questions/items 


Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
130. Introversion- 141, 232, 233, 234, 240, 140, 163, 167, 192, 235, 
Extroversion 247, 319, 322, 339, 381, 236, 293, 335, 346, 350, 
385, 396, 421 352, 354, 386, 405, 425, 

435 

a ee ee 

133. Physical Aggression 142, 143, 144, 148, 149, 137, 138, 139, 147, 181, 
as Solution to 150, 151, 153, 193, 195, 235, 242, 311, 315, 320, 
Problems Suggested 197, 198, 203, 204, 206, SPIE, SOL SSI, SS, Sse): 
by Viewer 207, 233, 243, 246, 249, 357, 369, 370, 372, 397, 

294, 310, 332, 345, 346, 438 


350, 354, 378, 380, 387, 
395, 396, 401, 420, 421, 
422, 423, 430, 431, 441 


134. Verbal Aggression 142, 153, 165, 176, 177, 137, 139, 168, 187, 242, 
as Solution to 178, 180, 183, 184, 195, 421, 430, 431 
Problems Suggested 196, 206, 207, 220, 221, 
by Viewer DY DDE DAS, PT, PBN 


246, 249, 275, 276, 279, 
286, 289, 290, 291, 293, 
S323 320; 3295330; 
331, 335, 339, 340, 342, 
345, 346, 352, 353, 354, 
355, 365, 367, 368, 369, 
370, 372, 373, 384, 391, 
397, 399, 410, 411, 416, 


434 
a a 
135. Passive Aggression 172,196,216; 275, 276, 137, 138, 148, 168, 185, 

as Solution to 280, 281, 285, 310, 312, 191, 210, 241, 299, 314, 

Problems Suggested 317, 332, 335, 373, 410, 349, 376, 379, 381, 385 
by Viewer 411, 430, 431, 437, 443 

136. Indirect Aggression 148, 149, 214, 216, 237, 137, 138, 144, 145, 146, 

as Solution to 254, 278, 281, 299, 305, 147, 173, 174, 175, 176, 

Problems Suggested 308, 309, 313, 421, 440 178, 179, 180, 183, 184, 

by Viewer 185, 199, 200, 208, 218, 

22 224229522022 15 

230, 234, 235, 238, 243, 

245, 248, 249, 252, 280, 

285, 286, 289, 290, 291, 

294, 298, 311, 315, 319, 

8217323) 95 005925599, 

335, 340, 346, 349, 354, 

367, 309;.512, 373, 381s 

388, 400, 402, 403, 407, 

410, 411, 422, 435, 438 

147, 168, 176, 177, 194, 138/139, ISTS64Gr 

ee ee 200, 235, 241, 286, 289, 167, 195, 196, 206, 209, 

Problems Suggested 314, 351, 381, 386, 388, D222 232 AAD 

by Viewer 403, 405, 407, 417, 418 287, 305, 337, 350, 380, 

435, 438 401, 408, 430 


ee Ee eee eee eee eee 
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Questions/items ,; 
Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


EE SS 


140. Total Aggressive 142, 149, 153, 166, 167, 147, 168, 179, 181, 185, 
Solutions to 178, 192, 195, 196, 204, 210, 315, 351, 435, 438 
Problems Suggested NS AOL, NS DPE, HET 
by Viewer EO WAS), S53 A 


288, 301, 304, 305, 310, 
313, 317, 345, 346, 347, 
350,.3035.394,3055.373 
387, 391, 396, 408 
PD fie ol ee es i OL eae oe eee ee ee 


151. Total Use of S28; bss NST NOM, 154, 160, 168, 292 
Aggression by 163, 167, 175, 180, 184, 
Viewer 188, 189, 195, 197, 200, 


201, 203, 204, 205, 206, 
AO; NSS, ONG, PANS PDEs 
226, 227, 236, 246, 247, 
249, 324, 329, 332, 333, 
335, 336, 341, 347, 355, 
HE SS, SO, Sikes SED: 
380, 387, 388, 390, 392 


een 


166. Overall Positive 167, 193, 204, 207, 245, 181, 222, 241, 399, 415 
Emotions of Viewer 297, 308, 323, 331, 338, 
346, 347, 348, 355, 356, 
368. 372, 374, 385, 401, 
402, 403, 406, 411, 431, 
432, 433, 435, 438 


167 Overall Negative 173, 182, 193, 195, 196, 168, 240, 292, 293 

Emotions of Viewer 197, 205, 206, 207, 208, 
DBL, AUG’ ONS) DANG, OIE 
275, 276, 281), 282, 304, 
305; S03, SIP, SPX, SH 
328, 330, 341, 344, 347, 
2S) B53), Sv 55), SIS, 
365, 371, 376, 378, 379, 
384, 387, 391, 392, 395, 
396, 401, 402, 403, 405, 
408, 411, 416, 421, 423, 
427, 428, 432, 438 


172. Positive Parent 187, 188, 200, 223, 283, OYE IS, NG, Sts 78035 
Relationship 284, 285, 286, 287, 288, 282, 304, 350, 376, 423, 
293, 294, 297, 298, 310, 426, 432, 433, 435, 437, 

311, 324, 330, 335, 366, 438 


367, 382, 386, 387, 388, 
394, 406, 410, 411, 413, 


416 
182. Seen Physical Aggression 183, 184, 185, 186, 208, 201, 20952 OD ae 
in Real Life 294, 297, 315, 332, 334, PAGE HES) YSNE VIS RS 
335, 349, 392, 399, 405, 311, 340, 371, 411 
421, 430 
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Questions/items 


Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
183. Seen Verbal Aggression 185, 186, 199, 208, 221, 187, 192, 201, 209, 211, 
in Real Life 224, 226, 227, 235, 245, 215, 275, 278, 282, 305, 
283, 285, 286, 288, 289, 313, 421 


291, 302, 306, 315, 320, 
S229 3235320) 921.528) 
330; 3319332;.3332334, 
335, 346, 355, 367, 373, 
375, 376, 379, 384, 387, 
388, 399, 402, 403, 410, 


411, 430 
aaa ee eee 
184. Seen Passive Aggression 185, 195, 199, 200, 202, 187, 244, 292, 374 

in Real Life 206, 207, 208, 210, 213 


> 


216, 217,221, 222,224" 
226,227, 231,234, 248. 
250, 276, 280, 283, 286, 
290, 298, 311, 320, 322, 
324, 327, 328, 330, 335, 
342, 343, 352, 353, 354, 
367, 369, 377, 386, 387, 
388, 391, 392, 410, 411, 


428 
eee 
185. Seen Indirect Aggression 186, 191, 192, 200, 207, 214, 239, 278, 281, 282 

in Real Life 208, 221, 223, 224, 226, 


227, 235, 280, 283, 284, 
285, 286, 288, 289, 293, 
294, 297, 302, 306, 320, 
SYP VEY) 335) le 
332;-333,341 353) 501) 
367, 368, 373, 386, 387, 
390, 392, 399, 407, 410, 
411, 413, 422, 423, 432 
oe 


194. Overall Attractiveness 195, 206, 275, 289, 304, 223523223805 bao sae 

of Criminal 314, 333, 345, 352, 354, 386 

Activities 390, 407 
Pee a a a ee 
206. Overall Attractiveness 207 26. 24e 22 234, 421 

of Real Life 236, 239, 245, 246, 249, 

Aggression 285, 290, 295, 296, 329, 


332, 340, 345, 346, 347, 
3495350535 oes oF 
354, 355, 356, 368, 370, 
371, 372, 384, 385, 388, 
390, 399, 400, 401, 404, 
414, 417, 419, 434, 437 


207. Amount of Pretend 208, 212, 213, 216, 219, 237, 242, 316 
Victimization 220, 223, 224, 225, 226, 
227 230523252362238; 
246, 249, 250, 279, 290, 
299, 301, 302, 303, 304 


ey | 


Questions/items 
Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


306, 307, 308, 310, 313, 
320, 326, 328, 329, 330, 
332, 339, 341, 345, 346, 
347, 349, 350, 352, 353, 
354, 355, 357, 365, 366, 
BO/MSO8NS 1015125105 
376, 381, 382, 384, 387, 
BI0NS IS 9275955306; 
402, 403, 411, 412, 413, 
416, 422, 427, 432, 436 


LS 


208. Amount of Disa loe 2192202216 239231532) 
Sensitization D232 55220, 2216230; 
234, 238, 241, 249, 252, 
276, 286, 291, 293, 311, 
BIDS 138 5320532717328, 
330, 332, 340, 341, 348 
Sil 8b, Sle), kOe Se), 
377, 379, 381, 382, 384, 
386, 387, 392, 395, 402, 
403, 407, 410, 412, 413, 


414, 416 
225. Social Motives 226, 233, 238, 243, 245, 228, 308, 309, 313, 415, 
for Watching 247, 249, 283, 286, 287, 425, 431 
Television 291, 298, 300, 302, 306, 


318, 320, 323, 326, 328, 
32953308 3323305559, 
340, 341, 345, 346, 347, 
348, 349, 350, 351, 352, 
38s}; 35%), Seis); Shao), Soy, 
366, 367, 368, 369, 372, 
373, 375, 379, 380, 384, 
385, 387, 390, 391, 392, 
399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 


410, 411 
226. Non-social motives 230, 231, 232, 234, 238, 228, 308, 309, 313, 415, 
for Watching 246, 247, 249, 252, 255, 425, 431 
Television 276, 279, 284, 285, 287, 


2092905 292985502; 
306, 310, 311, 317, 318, 
319, 320, 322, 324, 326, 
Sy); 33s, BYR), SK0) Sil 
83253335539133 05340) 
341, 342, 343, 345, 346, 
347, 349, 351, 352, 353, 
354, 355, 357, 366, 367, 
3635 50953 10NSi2 Olax 
Sey sO, ST, SE), IO) 
381, 383, 384, 385, 386, 
387538873905 39 16393; 
399, 400, 401, 402, 403, 
410, 411, 413, 416, 420, 
434 


ee ee ae ee eee eS) ee ee ee 
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Question/item correlated with: 


Questions/items 


Positive Correlations 


Negative Correlations 


a 


235. Use of Books as 
Sources for Information 


319, 320, 327, 328, 330, 
353, 367, 369, 373, 386, 
399, 407 


236, 237, 238, 239, 278, 
281, 282, 295, 299, 313, 
340, 380, 382, 401, 420, 
421 


a 


238. Use of Television as 
Source for Information 


249, 277, 279, 284, 285, 
287, 294, 302, 304, 305, 
306,33253333335;,337; 


339, 340, 349, 351, 354, 


356, 357, 366, 368, 370, 
371, 380, 381, 383, 385, 
387, 399, 401, 402 


272, 407 


eee 


240. Number of Friends 
of Viewer 


287, 288, 297, 298, 319, 
320,329,°330, 347, 353, 
36/7, S135 S570 6,380. 
391, 394, 395, 406 


244, 245, 302, 308, 312, 
378, 405, 408, 419, 425, 
427, 428, 435, 438 


—_—_————————————————————————— 


276. Sexual stereotyping: 
Females are “Smarter” 


277, 278, 279, 280, 281, 
282, 283, 284, 285, 286, 
301, 303, 304, 307, 310, 
317; 31953285 330; 335; 
346, 348, 357, 365, 367, 
S695 370) 37S Shoe oie 
402, 406, 410, 412 


313, 389 


277. Sexual Stereotyping: 
Females are “More Exciting” 


278, 279, 280, 281, 282, 
286, 289, 297, 303, 307, 
311, 321, 328, 348, 357, 
365, 368, 369, 370, 371, 
372, 382, 383, 385, 387, 
406, 410, 412, 413, 414, 
417, 426, 438 


378, 420 


278. Sexual stereotyping: 
Females Hurt More People 


DID 280; 281282, 299: 
301, 303, 307, 344, 371 


287, 288, 290, 300, 318, 
321.323), 325,326, 327, 
331393, S0f S13 n 319 
384, 387, 390, 393, 399, 
401, 403 


280. Sexual stereotyping: 
Females Help More People 


281, 282, 286, 289, 290, 
291, 298, 303, 307, 321, 
328, 331, 335, 346, 348, 
356, 357, 365, 368, 369, 
372, 375, 388, 402, 405, 
412, 416 


313, 316, 378, 381, 421, 
436 


en 


281. Sexual Stereotyping: 
Females Get Hurt More 


282, 301, 303, 304, 307, 
310, 315, 336, 369, 371, 
372, 406 


284, 287, 318, 321, 323, 
S27 335593 Oa 


399 


ee ne eee 
EE) 


Question/item correlated with: 


Questions/items 
Positive Correlations 


Negative Correlations 


aS 


283 Sexual Stereotyping: 
Females Make More Mistakes 


303, 304, 307, 315, 365, 
366, 368, 370, 371, 372, 
Bisey, SOIL, STi 


283, 284, 285, 287, 288, 


291, 3185323532535.) 
334, 339, 367, 381, 388 


ee ES ee eee ee 


306. Positive Feelings 
While Watching 
Favourite Program 


328, 329, 334, 335, 346, 
3515 3593,396)3517, 505; 
366, 367, 373, 382, 384, 
387, 391, 392, 399, 401, 
402, 410, 411, 413, 420 


SWIG SAL, Bil Tie, Sell 


pee ee ee ee ee eee SS eee es eee 


307. Negative Feelings 
While Watching 
Favourite Program 


Bi7532083320350"352 
354, 357, 366, 368, 370, 
SL, SIs SIS); SIN, See. 
395, 396, 432, 434 


314 


310. Television Solutions to Problems: 
Physical Aggression 


317, 320, 324, 332, 336, 
338, 342, 343, 345, 346, 
349, 353, 354, 367, 384, 
398 


313,314,315, 316; 3215 
334, 351, 356, 420, 437 


311. Television Solutions to Problems: 
Verbal Aggression 


312. Television Solutions to Problems: 


Passive Aggression 


313 Television Solutions to Problems: 
Indirect Aggression 


314. Television Solutions to Problems: 
Constructive 


330, Perception of 
Aggressive 
Characteristics in 
Television Characters 


SPE S 183205 32253275 
BPA SPE) SiO) SBI, SIX. 
333, 335, 340, 342, 343, 
346, 352, 353, 355, 367, 
373, 377, 381, 384, 385, 
386, 387, 388, 397, 400, 
402, 403, 410, 411, 412, 
413, 414, 416, 417, 434 


317, 343, 387, 404, 420, 
43] 


Sy AUS SES Silks SE). 
420, 421, 430, 431 


SYNG. Dale Skea», SMG SHED. 
427, 431 


331 33253335034n5955 
341, 342, 343, 346, 347, 


353, 354, 355, 357, 366, 
367, 3085 S69 soi lea 2, 
GHB SY, S/T SIEY Skool: 
384, 386, 387, 388, 390, 
SI SEP) SWby, SM, SIS. 
399, 400, 402, 403, 410, 
414, 433, 438 


SIDE Bley, Slee Sls), SO. 
420, 421, 430, 431 


S1653763795393 


Silay Silos S2shy S332, 3515 
335, 367, 373, 384, 388, 
400, 410, 435 


Sila, SUMey, SHITE, shiltsy, SV2), 
382, 383)336;393).39 1 
398, 410, 411 


42) 


ee SS 
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Questions/items 


Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


eee 


336. Total Perception 339, 342, 349, 352, 353, 365, 366 
of Crime on Television 354, 368, 372, 388, 391, 
400, 401, 410, 412, 413 


= — seer ee ee ee 


339. Perception of 367, 369, 376, 381, 385, 386, 425 
Consequences 388, 395, 416 
for Criminals 
on Television 


ee ee ee ee ee 


340. Perception that 351, 366, 370, 382, 383, 381, 415, 425 
Criminals Like Jail 385, 387, 388, 392, 401, 
402, 404, 408, 412, 428, 
434 
a ee ee ee ee eee 
342. Viewer Prefers 345, 346, 347, 349, 350, 420, 425, 430, 431, 435 
“Fast” Programs SL Sey shove stoop. XO 


368, 369, 372, 381, 382, 
384, 386, 390, 397, 411 


rN 


344. Perception of 346, 347, 349, 353, 355, 415, 426 
Rehabilitation 366, 369, 374, 375, 376, 
of Criminals 381, 392, 400, 408, 413, 
422, 428 
354. Violent Behaviour 355, 363, 368, 369, 370, 420 


372, 373, 375, 379, 380, 
382, 384, 386, 387, 388, 
390, 391, 392, 398, 400, 
401, 402, 403, 411, 413, 


414, 422 
356. Pro-social Behaviours 357, 365, 368, 369, 371, 415, 425 
Enjoyed on Television SO SBS SB) ENA) Sih, 


3825 383) 385; 390,391. 
392, 401, 402, 403, 411, 


431, 438 
eA hore i hs oe f o p  e eeeee————————ee ee 
357. Number of Things on 365: 3684372,.387,-591, 
Television That Frighten 392, 393, 397, 398, 416, 
Viewers 426, 430, 434 
ee ee ee eee 
363. Viewers Watch 366, 368, 369, 372, 373, 425 
Frightening 375, 376, 379, 386, 387, 
Contents 388, 391, 392, 393, 396, 
402, 403, 412, 413, 416, 
417 


eee Ns 
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Question/item correlated with: 


Question/items 


Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 


365. Number of Ways to 
Avoid Frightening 
Contents 


366, 368, 369, 371, 372, 413, 415 
384,391; 392, 397,398; 
411, 420, 421, 430, 434 


368. Viewer Likes 
Being Scared 


HED), SHO, SUM, SA, SIS. 415, 425 
375, 381, 384, 385, 387, 

S38, SMO), SOIL, EW, Shes 

400, 401, 402, 403, 408, 

411, 412, 413, 422, 423, 

426, 434 


372. Number of Emotions 
of Viewer While 
Watching Television 


BiB BIS SHAD, HEY, Sie5l. 431, 433, 436 
382, 384, 385, 387, 388, 

390, 391, 392, 397, 398, 

403, 404, 411, 412, 413, 

419, 422, 434 


373. Viewer Talks 
with Friends 
About Television Contents 


379. Viewer Negative 
Self-evaluations 


386. Ability to Guess 
Next Events on 
Programs 


387. Recalling Past 
Transgressions 


388. Preference for 
Loud Volume 


381, 382, 383, 384, 386, 
387, 388, 390, 391, 399, 
400, 401, 402, 403, 410, 
411, 432, 434, 438 


SKIL, Bt, SIA, SEI}, ke. 410 
422, 437 

387, 388, 390, 399, 402, 430, 431 
403, 410, 411, 423, 428, 

437 


390, 391, 399, 400, 401, 
402, 403, 404, 410, 411, 
413, 416, 422, 423 


402, 403, 405, 410, 411, 
412, 413, 418, 423, 434 


390. Blaming Television 395, 396, 402, 403, 404, 415, 425, 434 
407, 410, 437 
391. Dreams About 392, 393, 397, 398, 401, 407, 414, 415 
Television Contents 406, 410, 411, 420, 421, 
: 430 
392. Nightmares about 395, 396, 397, 398, 400, 437 
Television Contents 420, 421, 430 


Questions/items 


Question/item correlated with Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
EE ee ee 
393. Viewer Believes 394, 395, 397, 398 415, 425, 437 

Watches Too 


Much Television 


395. Viewer Believes 396, 398, 413, 426, 436 415 
Learns Things 
on Television That 
Should Not 
400. Crime/Crime Adventure: 401, 402, 403, 405, 406, 
How Often Watch 410, 411, 413, 430, 438 
401. C/CA: How Much Liked 402, 403, 408, 411, 420, 415, 417, 436 
421, 422, 423, 428, 430, 
431, 432 
402. C/CA: Victims Perceived 403, 405, 406, 407, 410, 
Victims Perceived 411, 412, 413, 414, 420, 
422, 423, 432, 433, 435, 
438 
Oe a ee a See eee 
403. C/CA: Physical Violence 405, 406, 407, 408, 410, 404 


411, 412, 413, 422, 423, 
432, 433, 435, 438 


404. C/CA: Psychological Violence 414 420, 431 


nnn aUUE aga UES SSS 


405. C/CA: Lack of Understanding 406, 407, 410, 412, 414, 421 
415, 416, 417, 425, 426, 
430, 432, 433, 434, 435, 


436, 437, 438 
406. C/CA: Emotional Motives 434 407, 408 
407. C/CA: Personal Motives 414, 416, 418, 427, 433, 408 

435, 438 
i — eS 
408. C/CA: Accidental 423, 425, 428, 432, 433, 

435, 436 
pete er eee 
410. Situation Comedies: 411, 412, 413, 416, 418 421, 431 

How Often Watched 

fe ee eee 
411. Sitcom: How Much Liked 413, 422, 423, 428, 430 415 
412. Sitcom: Victims Perceived 413, 414, 415, 416, 417, 


418, 422, 423, 426, 428, 
432, 433, 434, 435, 438 


SS 


2) 


Question/items 


Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
AR ee ae ole EO BE eae ee ere eRe Tyee Co et 
413. Sitcoms: Physical Violence 415, 416, 417, 418, 423, 430 
426 
5 pe nee pee anette, eee 
414. Sitcoms: Psychological Violence 415, 416, 417, 418, 432, 421 
434 
415. Sitcoms: Lack of Understanding 416, 417, 418, 425, 426, 421 
434, 435 
416. Sitcoms: Emotional Motives 418, 423 
417. Sitcoms: Personal Motives 423, 426, 434, 435, 437, 420, 421 
438 
418. Sitcoms: Accidental 432, 435, 438 421 
420. Children’s Programs: 421, 422, 423, 428, 430, 
How Often Watched 431, 432, 433, 435, 436 
421. CP: How Much Liked 422, 423, 428, 430, 431, 
433 
422. CP: Victims Perceived 423, 425, 426, 427, 428, 


432, 433, 435 


423. CP:Physical Violence 425, 426, 427, 428, 431, 
432, 433, 435, 438 


424. CP: Psychological Violence 


425. CP: Lack of Understanding 426, 427, 428, 435 
426. CP:Emotional Motives 435, 437, 438 
427. CP: Personal Motives 432, 435, 436 
428. CP: Accidental 432, 433, 435, 438 
430. Drama: How Often Watched 431, 433, 435, 438 
431. D: How Much Liked 432, 433, 438 


Nn 


8 


Questions/items 


Question/item correlated with: Positive Correlations Negative Correlations 
ene eee ee ee et ee a eee 
432. D: Victims Perceived 433, 434, 435, 436, 438 

433. D: Physical Violence 435, 436, 437, 438 434 

434. D: Psychological Violence 437 

435. D: Emotional Motives 436, 437, 438 

436. D: Personal Motives 438 

437. D: Accidental 438 


4“Significant” refers to p < .05, using the Pearson Correlation Coefficient (N = 308). The following item numbers were not correlated with other items 
because: (a) they were components of items, i.e., repetitious; or (b) the correlations would be uninterpretable: 43-64, 82-101, 105-124, 251-274, 309, 316, 
337-338, 343, 358-364, 374, 389, 394, 439-443. 


Phase II. The descriptive data for viewers partici- 
pating in Phase II, “Television Reactions” to actual 
programs, are presented in Table 4. As in Table 2, the 
numbers in parentheses at the extreme right indicate the 
item numbers which were subsequently analyzed. 

Table 5 presents the items that produced significant 
differences (p < .05) among the children watching 
Crime, Drama, and Situation Comedies. The group 
averages for each item and the p values are also 
presented. These differences were initially tested using 
analyses of variance; and when overall significant F's 
were found, the followup tests for differences among the 
groups was performed using the Student Neuman-Keuls 
procedure. Included in Table 5 are also items which 
produced differences approaching significance (.10 > p 
> .05) in the analyses of variance. Table 6 presents the 
items, p-values and group averages which resulted in 
significant differences between children watching Crime 
Adventure and Cartoons; also included were the items 
which produced differences that approached 
significance. 

Table 7 presents the significant correlations among 
responses to questions/items before and after seeing an 
actual program (combining all viewers in Phase II). This 
table is identical in structure and usage with Table 3 in 
Phase I. 

Phase I and Phase II. The significant correlations for 
selected variables in Phase I and reactions (effects) to 
television programs in Phase II are presented in Table 8. 
The structure and usage of this table are identical with 
those of Tables 3 and 7. 
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Table 4 


Descriptive Data for Viewers Giving Responses in Phase II (“Television Reactions”) for Each Type of Program* 


Crime Drama Sit.Com. Crm. Adv. Cartoon 
Question/item Percentages 
Before program: How do you feel? 
Happy (sy 7s) 58 67 67 (2) 
Little Happy 21 17 38 17 33 
Little Sad 04 08 04 08 0 
Sad 0 0 0 0 0 
Tired 17 BS 17 8 17 (3) 
Little Tired 38 25 25 42 17 
Not Tired 46 50 58 50 67 
Excited o8 42 21 33 33 (4) 
Little Excited 38 42 54 25 DS 
Not Excited 29 16 25 33 42 
After presentation of program: 
1. Have you seen this program before? 
62 42 71 42 33 (5) 
Yes 38 58 29 58 58 
3. Did the program: 
Make you laugh? 
No 54 46 1) 25 42 (6) 
Yes—little 42 54 54 58 42 
Yes—lot 4 0 29 8 8 
Scare you? 
No 83 88 100 83 iI (7) 
Yes-—little Wf 8 0 17 0 
Yes—lot 0 4 0 0 0 
Make you feel tired? 
No 62 46 71 42 75 (8) 
Yes—iittle 13 46 2 50 17 
Yes—iot 4 8 0 8 0 
Make you feel sad? 
No 88 71 92 83 92 (9) 
Yes—liittle 12 25 8 8 0 
Excite you? 
No 29 33 38 25 42 (10) 
Yes—little 29 58 38 50 50 
Yes—lot 42 8 a) 25 0 
Make you feel angry? 
No OZ 88 83 ok o2 (11) 
Y és—tittle 4 12 12 0 0 
Yes—lot 4 0 4 0 0 
Make you feel happy? 
No 37 29 33 25 17 (12) 
Yes—little 46 58 38 67 75 
Yes—lot 17 12 29 8 0 
Surprise you? 
No 62 67 42 50 50 (13) 
Yes—liittle 33 29 42 50 25 
Yes—lot 4 4 17 0 17 
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eee 


a e Crime Drama Sit.Com. Crm. Adv. Cartoon 
Question/item Percentages 


*“Average number of “yeses” to feelings of “laugh,” “happy” & “excited”: 
(3 is maximum) Ile 1.9 Dal DP) 1.8 (14) 
*Average number of “yeses” to feelings of “scared” & “angry”: 


(2 is maximum) 2 ro 2 ?} 0 (15) 

Does this make you think about something? 
No 71 79 62 75 50 (16) 
Yes 29 21 33 25 42 

Does this really happen? 
No 25 50 50 1 75 (17) 
Yes 71 46 46 17 8 

4. Would you like to see this program again? 
No 46 54 21 50 33 (18) 
Yes 54 42 79 50 58 
*Average number of people perceived as hurt on program: 
(4 is maximum) 125) 1.5 1.0 1.2 eZ (19) 


5. Perceiving the person(s) hurt as: 
*e 1 or more 


Smart 58 58 46 58 42 (116) 
Rich 8 8 12 33 17 (117) 
Strong 54 TAl 42 42 50 (118) 
Do anything wrong 71 67 54 67 42 (119) 
Exciting 62 46 42 42 42 (120) 
Happy 38 42 42 58 50 (121) 
Shows how feels inside 50 62 54 58 42 (122) 
Gentle/kind 67 79 54 58 33 (123) 
Likes people W5 83 50 67 50 (124), 
Likes to hurt people 33 12 17 58 17 (125) 
Brave 54 7 50 50 58 (126) 
Would like to meet 58 62 58 50 42 (127) 
*Perceiving the person(s) hurt on program as doing: 
Nothing 8 17 21 17 25 (128) 
Being incapacitated, dead 46 1; 0 17 17 (129) 
Showing pain, feelings aS 33 29 42 oS (130) 
Leaving, running away 17 8 12 8 8 (131) 
Calling for help 4 0 0 0 0 (132) 
Reconciliating, negotiating 12 12 4 8 8 (133) 
Verbally retaliating 0 0 17 0 0 (134) 
Physically retaliating 4 4 0 8 0 (135) 
*ePerceiving who hurt person on program: 
Family member 4 17 25 0 25 (136) 
A friend 29 42 46 42 25 (137) 
Someone in an official role 
(e.g., military, police) 25 8 8 33 0 (138) 
A stranger 33 8 8 17 8 (139) 
An act of nature 0 ' 12 0 0 8 (140) 
gs iving consequences to assailant on program for hurting person: 

oo seduces 7 54 58 50 33 (142) 
Consequences but unknown 8 12 A a é ee 
Legal (e.g., arrest, jail) 42 0 o : ne 
Physical (e.g., killed, hit, shot) _ 21 12 : 4 ; ie 
Psychological-verbal (5, scolding) 0 0 
Psychological-withdrawa 
oe pe privileges, lower status) 0 12 0 0 0 (147) 
Psychological-emotional P é 8 7 (148) 
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Crime Drama Sit.Com. Crm. Adv. Cartoon 
Question/item Percentages 
*°Viewer feelings associated with consequences to assailant: 
Happy 42 17 4 25 8 (149) 
Excited 25 8 4 8 17 (150) 
Afraid 8 4 0 0 0 (151) 
Tired 17 0 0 0 0 (152) 
Angry 4 0 4 0 0 (153) 
Surprised 17 4 4 8 8 (154) 
Sad 4 0 4 0 0 (155) 
* Average number of “yeses” to feelings of “happy” and “excited” combined: 
(2 is maximum) o 2) Jl a p (156) 
* Average number of “yeses” to feelings of “afraid” and “angry”: 
(2 is maximum) al 0 0 0 0 (157) 
6. Believing that police in real life are: 
Strong 96 100 100 92 92 (158) 
Get hurt 92 100 92 92 100 (159) 
Happy 92 92 88 22 75 (160) 
Smart 96 100 96 100 100 (161) 
Exciting 79 88 88 67 dis (162) 
Hurt people 83 58 83 o2 83 (163) 
Do some things wrong 67 62 58 42 75 (164) 
Help people 96 100 100 100 100 (165) 
Believing that criminals in real life are: 
Strong 71 96 96 92 100 (166) 
Get hurt 96 96 100 100 92 (167) 
Happy 62 46 42 50 50 (168) 
Smart 46 67 42 58 58 (169) 
Exciting 71 62 67 17 50 (170) 
Hurt people 96 96 100 92 100 (171) 
Do some things wrong 96 100 100 100 83 (172) 
Help people 12 8 12 M7 8 (173) 
7. Believing that “our city is a pretty dangerous 
place to live in.” 2)| 33 33 42 33 (174) 
Believing that “most killers get caught by 
the police.” o2 96 88 83 83 (175) 
Believing that “being a criminal is 
sometimes exciting.” HE, WS, 42 33 33 (176) 
Believing that “criminals know that they 
hurt people.” 96 92 96 83 75 (177) 
Believing that “criminals like being chased by 
the police.” 4 4 8 8 22 (178) 
Believing that “burglars/thieves like 
to steal.” 83 83 92 100 83 (179) 
Believing that “criminals are afraid of going 
to jail.” 88 88 67 83 83 (180) 
Believing that “most robbers get caught by 
the police.” 88 100 92 a 83 (181) 
Believing that “criminals are afraid of 
the police.” 83 79 7) 83 100 (182) 
* Average criminal stereotype score’: 
(9 is maximum) 4.8 5.0 4.8 Sal 4.9 (183) 
8. Perceptions of why criminals shoot people: 
Emotional motives, 
e.g., like to hurt 12 17 12 8 8 (184) 
Rational motives, e.g., keep 
people from calling police 79 79 83 83 75 
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Crime 


Question/item Percentages 


9. Perception of crime in Calgary every week: 


Modal number of shootings: if 

Modal number of robberies: 3h 

Modal number of fights: 10. 
10. Perception of easiest way to get money: 

Rob store 42 

Work 54 


Perception of easiest way to hurt feelings and make person angry: 


(4 is maximum) 


Drama 


8 
a2 


“i Hit person 2.0 2.0 
; Call person names DO ors) 
- Don’t talk to person ley 1.6 
11. Program viewer would like to see next: 
Crime/Crime Adventure 25 38 
Drama 17 17 
Situation Comedy 46 29 
Cartoon 8 12 
12. Sensitization 
Being scared “when you go outside 
after dark.” 1s 62 
Wanting to own a real gun. 17 21 
Believing sometimes “there is a burglar 
trying to get into your house.” 96 75 
Wanting to learn karate or kung fu. 79 46 
Parents lock doors when leave home. 100 100 
Putting your bicycle away at night 
“so that someone won't steal it.” 88 92 
Believing that “your parents should 
have a gun in case a burglar tries 
to get into your house.” 25 17 
Hiding money “so that someone 
won’t steal it.” 12 71 
Sometimes thinking “someone is 
following you.” 75 75 
Feeling safe “when you see a 
policeman.” 83 88 
Parents locking doors before “you go 
to sleep.” 100 92 
*Total sensitization score”: 
(11 is maximum) 7.2 6.5 
13. Interest in guns: 
Play with toy guns 88 88 
Have shot real guns 62 42 
Own a real gun 8 4 
*Total interest in guns score’: 
(3 is maximum) 1.6 LS 
14. Solutions to violent situations’: 
* Physical aggression il 0 
+ Psychological aggression 3 4 
* Non-aggressive intervention l : ; * 


Sit. Com. 


Crm. Adv. 


100 


100 


Cartoon 


(185) 
(186) 
(187) 


(188) 


(195) 
(196) 
(197) 


(198) 


(199) 
(200) 


(201) 
(202) 
(203) 


(204) 


(205) 
(206) 
(207) 
(208) 


(209) 
(210) 


(211) 
(212) 
(213) 


(214) 


(215) 
(216) 
(217) 
(218) 


rf Non-intervention ; 
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Crime Drama Sit.Com. Crm. Adv. Cartoon 
Question/item Percentages 
15. Ifa burglar is breaking into someone’s house, is it all right for the owner 
to shoot the burglar? 42 21 42 17 25 (220) 
16. Aggressive Attitudes/dispositions: Believing that: 
Police should carry guns 100 96 96 100 100 (221) 
All criminals should be punished 96 96 oy 100 100 (222) 
People should have guns in homes 
to protect themselves 58 25 50 42 50 (223) 
There are just two kinds of people: 
the weak and the strong 8 Wy py 33 j7/ (224) 
In capital punishment 67 46 54 83 50 (225) 
If someone hits a person, that person 
should hit back 46 38 38 50 33 (226) 
If someone hurts a person’s feelings, he 
should have his feelings hurt back 33 38 67 42 42 (227) 
*Total aggressive attitude scorek: 
(21 is maximum) 14.6 13%5 14.5 14.6 14.3 (228) 


17. Solutions for conflict situations: Suggesting 
(4 is maximum) 


a Physical aggression oll 0 el 5 0 (229) 
: Psychological aggression 0 wv 3 aS) eh (230) 
a Cooperation 3.0 2.6 Ee) 2.8 29. (231) 
x Intervention by others l sl g y 5! (232) 
* Leave situation, no solution 6 1.0 7 2 8 (233) 
*Total aggressive solutions: 

(4 is maximum) al , 4 6 py (234) 
18. Total pretending score: 

(4 is maximum) 2.3 eS) 23 ita 12 (235) 
19. Use of aggression in the last week: . 
“s Hitting someone 35) 58 62 67 50 (236) 
+ Yelling 75 75 88 67 58 (237) 
as Name calling 29 62 67 33 50 (238) 
: Telling how feel inside 25 21 50 8 58 (239) 
‘3 Tattling 50 21 62 42 42 (240) 
‘ Hurt feelings uS 50 46 8 42 (241) 
*Total aggression score™: 8.6 8.5 10.2 8.3 8.7 (242) 

Being victimized in the last week!: 
id Being hit 38 79 iE 58 75 (243) 
z Being yelled at 67 is 83 58 67 (244) 
< Being called names 50 Tl 67 58 58 (245) 
* Being told how someone feels inside 46 25 33 17 42 (246) 
is Being told on 38 25 62 42 33 (247) 
* Having feelings hurt 2) 29 50 58 De) (248) 
*Total victimization score™: 8.9 9.3 10.3 8.8 8.8 (249) 
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aCrime programs were Adam 12, Starsky and Hutch, S.W.A.T., Streets of San Francisco; Drama were Emergency, The Waltons, Little House on the Prairie, 
Beachcombers; Situation Comedies were All in the Family, Excuse my French, Laverne and Shirley, Happy Days; Crime Adventure programs were Bionic 
Woman, Six Million Dollar Man, and Cartoons were Bugs Bunny/Road Runner Show, Flintstones. There were 24 viewers per category of Crime, Drama 
and Situation Comedies; 12 viewers per category of Crime Adventure and Cartoons. Any number in this table with a decimal point is not a percentage, 
but an average score. 

>If the total percentage does not sum up to 100 per cent, this is due to some children’s not responding and/rounding. 

‘The number in the extreme left-hand column of table coincides with the question number on the “Television Reactions” inventory. 

dAn * indicates a derived score, one which used more than one item for its determination. 

Percentage of viewers indicates that one or more persons were perceived as possessing this characteristic. 

‘Derived by combining answers to seven items. 

£Derived score by combining answers in two situations. 

hDerived by combining answers to 11 items. 

‘Derived by combining answers to three items. 

JDerived by combining answers to three situations. 

kDerived by combining answers to seven items. 

'Percentage of viewers indicating that they had used this behaviour at least once in the last week. 

™Derived by combining the appropriate items for aggression or victimization. 
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Table 5 


Significant? Results in the Comparisons among Children Viewing Crime, Drama, and Situation Comedies, Phase I: 
Television Reactions 


Averages 
Question/item Crime Drama Sit-Coms 
1. Did the program make you laugh? (p = 001) 1S = 5) ae Dal 
2.> Was the person who was hurt or had his/her feelings hurt in the program 
gentle/kind? (p = .011) 2 = 18 = 6 
3. Did the person who was hurt or had his/her feelings hurt in the program 
like people? (p = .011) é 1.0 = 1.4 S 6 
4. When the person was hurt, did she/he die or become incapacitated? 
(p = .003) 6 a 2 = 0 
5. When the person was hurt, did she/he verbally aggress afterwards? 
(p = .013) De fat Pipe 2 
_ Was the assailant who hurt the person a stranger? (p = .02) 4 > sl = l 
7. Was the person hurt by an act of nature? (p = .04) 0 0 als 
How was the assailant punished—by involvement with the legal system? 
(p = .001) 6 eo 0 = 0 
9. How was the assailant punished—through the psychological means of , 
withdrawal (of prestige, privileges, status)? (p = .043) 0 ] 0 
10. How viewer felt when assailant punished—happy? (p = .003) ES) 2 = 0 


NS) 


11. How viewer felt when assailant punished—tired? (p = .002) 


o 
es 
12. How viewer felt when assailant was punished—combined , 
happy and excited? (p = .008) . ; : 
<< 


7 = All 
= 2.0 

13. Are criminals in real life strong? (p = .009) 1.7 2.0 
14. What is the easiest way to get money: rob a store or work? (the a “7 2 a 

lower the score, the greater the preference for robbing, p = -011) f 

i i : ings: Hi ll 

15, What is the easiest way to hurt a person's feelings: Hit or ca 

names or don’t talk to him? (score reflects “hits” as easiest; p = -045) 1.4 1.6 1.8 


16. Would you like to learn karate or kung fu (or have already learned)? 
(p = .007) | | 

17. If someone hurts a person’s feelings, should he have his feelings 
hurt back? (p = .043) 
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Averages 


Question/item Crime Drama Sit-Coms 
18. Do you ever pretend being hurt, angry, etc. when you are not really? 

(p = .036) 23 1.4 235 
19. In the last week, how many times have you told someone how you 

feel inside? (p = .045) 12 1153) 1.8¢ 


Results Approaching Significance! in the Comparisons among Children 
Viewing Crime, Drama, and Situation Comedies 


1. Did the program make you sad? (p = .088) ils) 163; 1.1 
2. Did the program surprise you? (p = .089) 1.4 1.4 1.8 
3. Was the person who was hurt or had his/her feelings hurt in the 

program strong? (p = .084) afl 1.0 iS) 
4. Was the person who was hurt or had his/her feelings hurt in the 

program brave? (p = .067) 8 Ihe 6 
5. How was the assailant punished—physically, e.g., killed, hit, shot? 

(p = .070) 2 All 0 
6. How viewer felt when assailant was punished—surprised? 

(p = .076) re! 0 0 
7. Viewer reactions to real-life violence—physical aggression preference® 

(p = .054) All 0 3 
8. Should people have guns in their homes to protect themselves? 

(p = .067) yee) 1.4 1.8 
9. In the last week, how many times have you tattled on someone? 

(p = .063) 1.8 iter 1.8 


“Significant” refers to statistically significant differences among the three groups of viewers (one group for each kind of program, i.e., Crime, Drama, 
and Situation Comedies) at, at least, the .05 level, i.e., the difference among groups is such that it would be expected to occur no more than five per cent 
of the time by chance. Thus, p-values will be presented and indicate the probability of the difference occurring by chance, e.g. p = .012 indicates that the 
difference would be expected to occur at a chance level 1.2 per cent of the time. When a significant difference was obtained among the three groups, 
follow-up, pairwise comparisons were made using the Student Newman-Keuls procedure (using the .05 level of significance) to determine which of the 
groups were significantly different from the others. P-values less than .001 are presented as .001. 

The “greater than” (>) and “less than” (<) signs among the group averages indicate the direction of significant differences. Each group contained 24 
viewers, with each group being equated in terms of number of programs shown (4), number of each sex and same-aged children and teenagers. 

There were many results which were meaningful and important by virtue of the /ack of statistical differences among the three groups; the use of the word 
“significant” will not be used to describe such results, and these are not reported in this table. 

The wording of the questions/items may not correspond to the exact wordings in the Television Reactions interview; this is done simply to make the 
questions more readable and to shorten for the purposes of this table. 


Results 2—12 refer to composite scores derived over all persons in the programs being perceived as hurt or their feelings hurt. 


‘Although the overall analysis of variance for the three groups yielded a significant difference, the subsequent follow-up, pairwise comparisons revealed 
no significant differences between each possible pair combination. This occasionally occurs and is due to differences in “power” of the statistical 
procedures. 


‘The pair combinations of Crime/Situation Comedies and Drama/Situation Comedies were not statistically different. 


‘The pair combinations Crime/Drama and Drama/Situation Comedies were not statistically different, but the Crime/Situation Comedies were signifi- 
cantly different. 


‘Results which did not reach the .05 level of significance, with the p-value being between .05 and .10. These are reported since the number of viewers in 
each group was small, the experimental control was unknown, and the variability among viewers considerable. These factors (and others) result in analy- 
ses of variance being less powerful in detecting “real” differences; therefore, a less stringent requirement for significance may be used. 


®A composite score derived from three open-ended questions which were scored for physical aggression, psychological aggression, nonaggressive inter- 
vention (e.g., call for help, tell to stop) and non-intervention. This was from Question 14. The score reported is for physical aggression as a solution to the 
situation posed, e.g., “If you saw a kid stealing a candy bar, what would you do?” 
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Table 6 


Significant’ Results in the Comparisons among Children Viewing Crime Adventure and Cartoons, Phase II: 
Television Reactions 


<y. Averages 

Question/item Crime-Adv. Cartoons 
1. Did the program make you tired? (p = .024) 1.7 > 1.1 
2.° Does the person who was hurt or had his/her feelings hurt in the program 

like to hurt people? (p = .036) 6 > ED 
3. Was the assailant who hurt the person acting in an official role, o) = 0 

e.g., police, military? (p = .028) 5 > 0 
4. Do you ever think there is a burglar trying to get into your house? 

(p = .024) 1.9 = i) 
5. Would you like to learn karate or kung fu (or have already learned)? 

(p = .003) 1.8 = 2 
6. Inthe last week, how many times have you told someone how you feel inside? 

(p = .008) 1.1 < 1.6 
7. In the last week, how many times have you hurt someone’s feelings? 

(p = .035) 1.0 < 1.6 
Results Approaching Significance‘in the Comparisons among Children 
Viewing Crime Adventure and Cartoons 
1. Did the program scare you? (p = .088) 1.2 9 
2. Did the program excite you? (p = .055) 2.0 1.4 
3.4 Was the assailant who hurt the person a family member? (p = .090) 0 “3 
4. Are criminals in real life exciting? (p = .090) ee 1.5 
5. Doyou feel safe when you see a policeman? (p = .069) 2.0 1.8 
6. Have you ever shot a real gun? (p = .055) Pigs 1.3 


4*Sionificant refers to statistically significant difference between the two groups of viewers (one group for each kind of program, Crime Adventure and 
Cartoons) at, at least, the .05 level of significance. Each group contained 12 viewers, with each group being equated in terms of number of programs 


shown (2), number of each sex and same-aged children and teenagers. 
Results 2-3 refer to composite scores derived over all persons in the programs being perceived as hurt or their feelings hurt. 


eResults which did not reach the .05 level of significance, with p-values being between 05 and .10. A less stringent requirement for significance is particu- 
larly useful in the comparisons between viewers of Crime, Adventure, and Cartoons, since the number of viewers (12/group) is quite small. 


4Result 3 refers to a composite score derived over all persons in the programs being perceived as hurt or their feelings hurt. 
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Table 7 


Significant? Correlations Among Answers to Selected Questions/Items in Phase II: “Television Reactions” 


A. 
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Question/item Correlation 


Degree of feeling “happy” before viewing program, correlated with: 


29 66 


1. Total amount of feeling “happy,” “excited” and laughing during program, 


e.g., Did the program make you laugh, feel happy, feel excited? + .275 
2. When the person on the program was hurt, did he/she leave or run away? + .178 
3. Perception of assailant who hurt person on the program as a “stranger.” age PN 
4. Perceiving assailant as receiving consequences but not knowing how. eS, 
5. Believing that police in real life do things wrong. me 
6. Believing that being a criminal is sometimes “exciting.” +.170 
7. Believing that criminals are afraid of going to jail. + .188 
8. Criminal stereotype score?. + .200 
9. Being scared “when you go outside alone after dark.” =191 
10. Wanting “to learn karate or kung fu (or already learned).” 4-250 
11. Believing “sometimes someone is following you.” —.208 
12. Suggesting psychologically aggressive solutions for conflict situations.° SPAT) 
13. Believing that “police should carry guns.” =o 
14. Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” —.200 
Degree of “feeling excited” before viewing program, correlated with: 
1. Degree of feeling “happy” and “excited” and laughing during program.$ —.240 
2. Total amount of feeling “scared” and “angry” during program.® =.218 
3. Perception that person hurt on program was “exciting.” —.187 
4. When person on the program was hurt, did he/she show feelings, 
€.g., pain, anger? -.179 
5. Believing that police in real-life are “smart.” —.187 
6. “exciting.” =,229 
7. Believing that criminals in real-life “do things wrong.” = 
8. How many shootings are there every week here in Calgary? =H 7] 
9. Being “scared when you go outside alone after dark.” —.194 
10. Believing sometimes “there is a burglar trying to get into your house.” —.283 
11. Believing that sometimes “someone is following you.” —.174 
12. Feeling “safe when you see a policeman.” =.323 
13. Total sensitization score.‘ —.288 
14. Employing non-aggressive intervention strategies in violent situations. —.304 
15. Non-intervention in violent situations.° .330 
16. Use of name-calling aggression “in the last week.” 171 
17. Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” =.319 
Degree of feeling “happy” and “excited” and laughing during program,‘ correlated with: 
1. Perceiving person hurt on program as “incapacitated or dead.” =185 
2. Perceiving that when the person on the program was hurt, he/she physically 
retaliated, e.g., hit, shot? —.176 
3. Believing that police in real life are “strong.” 210 
4. “exciting.” aS 


= .003) 
042) 
= .015) 
= 001) 
= .044) 
049) 
= .033) 
027) 
= .031) 
= .010) 
= 021) 
003) 
001) 
= .028) 


= .009) 
= .016) 
= .034) 


= .040) 
034) 
= .013) 
044) 
= .048) 
= .029) 
= .003) 
045) 
= 001) 
002) 
= .001) 
= 001) 
048) 
= .001) 


.035) 


= 043) 
020) 
= 044) 


Question/item 


=) 
6 
Ue 
8 
9 


. “help people.” 
. Believing that criminals in real life are “strong.” 


Being scared “when you go outside alone after dark.” 


. Believing sometimes “there is a burglar trying to get into your house.” 
. Believing that “your parents should have a gun in case a burglar tries to 


get into your house.” 
Hiding “money so that someone won’t steal it.” 


. Believing that “sometimes someone is following you.” 
. Feeling “safe when you see a policeman.” 
. Total sensitization score.’ 


Employing physical aggression in violent situations. 


. Employing psychological aggression in violent situations.° 


Use of yelling aggression “in the last week.” 
Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) “in the last week.” 


D. Degree of feeling “scared” and “angry” during program correlated with: 
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Number of people perceived as hurt on the program. 

Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “rich.” 

“strong.” 

“doing something wrong.” 

“exciting.” 

“gentle/kind.” 

“liking people.” 

Perceiving that when the person on program was hurt, he/she physically 
retaliated. 


Perceiving that someone in an official role (e.g., police, military) 
hurt person(s) on the program 


Believing that police in real life are “exciting.” 


. Believing that criminals in real life are “exciting.” 
. Believing that “our city is a pretty dangerous place to live ita 
. Believing that “criminals are afraid of going to jail.” 


How many shootings are there every week here in Calgary? 


. How many fights are there every week here in Calgary? 
_ What is the easiest way to hurt a person’s feelings and make him/her angry? 


Hit, Call names or Don’t talk (score reflects name-calling). 


. Putting your bicycle away at night “so that someone won’t steal it.” 
. Believing that “your parents should have a gun in case a burglar tries to get 


into your house.” 


_ Non-intervention in violent situations.* 

. Believing in capital punishment. 

. Use of yelling aggression “in the last week.” 
Moh, 

E. Degree to which viewer would like to meet the person(s) 


Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) “in the last week.” 


1. Number of people perceived as hurt on the program." 


2 
3 


Perceiving the person(s) hurt on program as “smart. 


“strong.” 


208 
197 
.405 
.170 


.190 
.198 
174 
.205 
ar Posh) 
Pla 
—.185 
aL9S 
—.189 


169 
—.177 
234 
I 
.246 
.268 
.180 


ari 


.203 
.170 
.260 
elie 
710 
steel 
Se 


mA OT 


lS 


ZAlil 
—.180 
—24] 

171 

.178 


perceived as hurt on program correlated with: 


97) 
501 
45] 


Correlation 


= 021) 
= 027) 
001) 
= .049) 


= 032) 
= 027) 
= 045) 
= 023) 
010) 
042) 
036) 
030) 
= 033) 


= .050) 
= .042) 
= 011) 
= .006) 
= .008) 
004) 
= .040) 


.019) 


024) 
049) 
005) 
= .042) 
= .049) 
= .019) 
= 017) 


= .021) 
= .041) 


= .019) 
= .039) 
.009) 
= .048) 
= .041) 


= .001) 
= .001) 
= .001) 
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F. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) hurt on program as showing feelings correlated with: 
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Question/item 


10. 
11. 


5) ee 
RON=S 
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4. “does something wrong.” 
5. “exciting.” 

6. 
if 
8 
9 


“happy.” 


. “shows how feels inside.” 
. “gentle/kind.” 
. “likes people.” 


“likes to hurt people.” 
“brave.” 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as doing nothing. 


. Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as showing feelings, e.g., 


pain, anger. 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on program attempting to discuss, 
reconcile, negotiate. 


. Perceiving person(s) hurt on program verbally retaliating, 


e.g., yell, call names. 
Perceiving the assailant who hurt person as a friend. 


Perceiving no consequences to assailant for hurting person(s) on program. 


Perceiving the assailant as receiving consequences but not knowing how. 
Believing that criminals in real life are “smart.” 
“exciting.” 


. Believing that “most killers get caught by the police.” 
. Believing that “criminals are afraid of going to jail.” 
. Being “scared when you go outside alone after dark.” 


Not knowing how to solve conflict sitsituations.! 


. Degree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received 


consequences 


. Degree to which viewer felt “afraid” and “sad” when assailant received 


consequences 


What is the easiest way to hurt a person’s feelings and make him/her angry? 


Hit, Call names or Don’t talk? (Score reflects viewer’s use 
of name-calling.) 


Number of people perceived as hurt on program." 
Perceiving the person(s) on program as “smart.” 
“strong.” 

“does something wrong.” 

“exciting.” 

“happy.” 

“shows how feels inside.” 

“gentle/kind.” 

“likes people.” 

“likes to hurt people.” 


. “brave.” 


Viewer would like to meet. 


. Perceiving assailant who hurt the person as a friend. 
. Perceiving no consequences to assailant for hurting person(s) on program 


Correlation 


.433 
.360 
429 
405 
.380 
456 
spy! 
461 
.296 


+ 383 


see 


+ .188 
+ 374 
AUS 
241 
234 
.240 
174 
171 
194 
201 


2 3o5 


+.182 


tae ile 


462 
295 
323 
493 
242 
oy) 
341 
295 
.338 
.186 
364 
383 
+ .506 
S12 


= 001) 
001) 
= .001) 
= .001) 
= 001) 
= 001) 
= 001) 
= 001) 
= .002) 


= .001) 
001) 


= .033) 
001) 
= .003) 
= .009) 
= 011) 
009) 
= .045) 
048) 
= .029) 
= .025) 


001) 


= .038) 


019) 


= 001) 


002) 
001) 
001) 


= .009) 


001) 


= 001) 


002) 
001) 
035) 
001) 
001) 
001) 


= .001) 


Question/item 


IIS). 
16. 


[ie 
18. 


Ike); 


Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) hurt on program as leaving or 


Perceiving assailant receiving verbal consequences, e.g., scolded, told off. 


Degree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received 
consequences. 


How many fights are there every week here in Calgary? 
Suggesting that persons cooperate in conflict situations. 
Use of name-calling aggression “in the last week.” 


running away correlated with: 


4, 


A 


Number of people perceived as hurt on the program. 
Perceiving the person(s) hurt on program as “strong.” 
“does something wrong.” 

“happy.” 

“show how feels inside.” 

“likes to hurt people.” 

“brave.” 


Perceiving that someone in an official role (e.g., police, military) hurt person(s) 
on the program. 


Perceiving person hurt on program physically retaliating, 
e.g., hit, shoot. 


Perceiving assailant who hurt the person as a friend. 


. Perceiving assailant receiving psychological consequences through feelings, 


e.g., guilt, remorse. 


. Believing that police in real life “do some things wrong.” 
. Believing that “being a criminal is sometimes ‘exciting’.” 


Hiding money “so that someone won't steal it.” 


. Total sensitization score.’ 
. Degree of interest and attitudes about guns.* 
he 
18. 
H. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) hurt on program as calling for help correlated with: 
hs 
2, 
3. 


Employing non-aggressive intervention strategies in violent situations.° 
Believing that if “someone hits a person, that person should hit back.” 


Perceiving assailant as a friend of person hurt. 

Perceiving assailant as receiving consequences but not knowing how. 
Degree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received 
consequences. 

Perception of “how many fights are there every week here in Calgary.” 
Believing that “your parents should have a gun in case a burglar tries 

to get into your house.” 

Degree of total aggressive dispositions. 

Believing that “there are just two kinds of people: the weak and the songs 
Suggesting that other people should intervene (or help) in conflict situations. 
Do you ever pretend being hurt, angry, etc. when you are not really? 

Use of name-calling aggression “in the last week.” 

Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” 

Use of hurting someone’s feelings aggression “in the last week.” 

Degree of total aggression score.” 

Being victimized through being yelled at. 


? 


Correlation 
+.246 (p = .008) 
+.185 (p = .036) 
+.237 (p = .010) 
.180 (p = .040) 
—.183 (p = .037) 
.232(p = .011) 
.232 (p = .012) 
.258 (p = .006) 
.201 (p = .025) 
315 (p = .001) 
.194 (p = .029) 
277 (p = .003) 
275 (p = .003) 
+.311 (p = .001) 
+.204 (p = .023) 
+.204 (p = .023) 
215 (p = .018) 
173 (p = .046) 
.231 (p = .012) 
+.216 (p = .017) 
+.209 (p = .021) 
—185 (p = .036) 
.202 (p = .024) 
.180 (p = .040) 
302 (p = .001) 
+.252 (p = .007) 
+.210 (p = .020) 
183. (p = .037) 
+.215 (p = .018) 
.246 (p = .008) 
302 (p = .001) 
+.177 (p = .042) 
.204 (p = .023) 
.274 (p = .003) 
315 (p = .001) 
+.229 (p = .012) 
169 (p = .050) 


aA 


Question/item 


I. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) hurt on program as attempting to 
discuss, reconcile, and/or negotiate with assailant correlated with: 


1. Number of people perceived as hurt on program. 
. Perceiving the person(s) hurt on program as “smart.” 
. “does some things wrong.” 
. “exciting.” 


oD, 

3 

4 

5. “likes people.” 
6. “brave.” 

7. Viewer would like to meet. 
8 


. Perceiving assailant receiving psychological consequences through feelings, 
e.g., guilt, remorse. 


9. Degree to which viewer felt “afraid” and “sad” when assailant punished.” 
10. Believing that criminals in real life are “strong.” 
11. Believing that “criminals like being chased by the police.” 
12. How many shootings are there every week here in Calgary? 
13. How many fights are there every week here in Calgary? 


J. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) on program as verbally retaliating correlated with: 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “shows how feels inside.” 

Viewer would like to meet. 

Perceiving no consequences to assailant for hurting persons on program. 
Perceiving assailant receiving verbal consequences, e.g., scolding, telling off. 
Believing that “most killers get caught by the police.” 

Feeling “safe when you see a policeman.” 


NAAR WN 


Believing that “all criminals should be punished.” 


K. Degree to which viewer perceived person(s) on program as physically retaliating correlated with: 


1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “smart.” 
DOTA Cha 


3. Perceiving that someone in an official role (e.g., police, military) 
hurt person(s) on program. 


4. Perceiving no consequences to assailant for hurting persons on program. 


5. Degree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received 
consequences. 


6. Believing that “all criminals should be punished.” 
7. Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) “in the last week.” 


L. Degree to which viewer perceived assailant on program as a family member correlated with: 


Number of people perceived as hurt on program.) 

Perceiving the person(s) hurt on program as “smart.” 

Srichis: 

“happy.” 

“shows how feels inside.” 

“gentle/kind.” 

“likes people.” 

Perceiving no consequences to assailant for hurting persons on program. 


Perceiving assailant receiving psychological consequences through feelings, 
e.g., guilt, remorse. 


oe I AAR WN > 
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Correlation 


.240 
AOS 
TP 
.183 
.266 
244 
SZ 


+ .236 
+ .246 
-.201 
~.176 
—.223 
=211 


290 
188 
326 
+202 
-201 
—.186 
~286 


.205 
256 


23) 
178 


aol WS 
—.213 
Pb) 


264 
.266 
SS) 
.285 
182 
.280 
ly 
33) 


+ .305 


= 009) 
= 030) 
047) 
038) 
004) 
= 008) 
= 001) 


= 010) 
008) 
= 025) 
043) 
014) 
= 020) 


= .002) 
033) 
001) 
024) 


025) 


= .034) 
= .002) 


= .023) 
= .006) 


= 011) 
= .042) 


= 044) 
= 019) 
= 013) 


= .005) 
004) 
= 001) 
002) 
= .038) 
003) 
= 001) 
= 001) 


.001) 


Question/item 


10. 
IE 


1. 


M. Degree to which viewer preceived assailant on program as a friend correlated with: 
. Number of people perceived as hurt on program. 


—_ — 
—_— © 
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. Believin 
. Being victimized through name-calling “in the last week. 


Believing that police in real life are “exciting.” 
Believing that “criminals are afraid of police.” 


What is the easiest way to hurt a person’s feelings and make him angry? 
Hit, Call names, or Don’t talk (score reflects viewer’s use of hits). 


. Employing nonaggressive intervention strategies in violent situations.° 
. Noninterfention in violent situations. 

- Believing sometimes “there is a burglar trying to get into your house.” 
. Parents locking doors before going to sleep. 

. Believing that “if someone hurts a person’s feelings, 


that person should have his feelings hurt back.” 


Perceiving the person(s) hurt on program as “smart.” 
“strong.” 

“does some things wrong.” 

“exciting.” 

“happy.” 

“show how feels inside.” 

“gentle/kind.” 

“likes people.” 

“likes to hurt people.” 


a Seni, 


Viewer would like to meet. 
Perceiving person who was hurt on program as “incapacitated or dead.” 


. Perceiving no consequences to assailant for hurting persons on program. 


Perceiving assailant as receiving legal 
consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). 


Perceiving assailant receiving physical consequences, e.g., killed, hit, shot. 
Perceiving assailant receiving verbal consequences, e.g., scolding, telling off. 
Degree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received 
consequences.) 

Degree to which viewer felt “afraid” and “sad” when assailant received 
consequences.) 

Believing that police in real life are “smart.” 


» “exciting.” 
. “help people.” 
. Believing that criminals in real life are “strong.” 


“help people.” 


. What is the easiest way to hurt a person’s feelings and make him angry? 


Hit, Call names, Don’t talk (score reflects hits). 
Believing sometimes “there is a burglar trying to get into your house.’ 


. Degree of interest and attitudes about guns.‘ 
. Suggesting physical aggression as a solution for conflict situations.© 
. Suggesting that persons cooperate in conflict situations.© 


g that “there are just two kinds of people: the weak and the strong.” 


Correlation 
-.196 (p = .028) 
—250 (p = .007) 
+.172 (p = .047) 
.203 (p = .024) 
—.211 (p = .020) 
~.179 (p = .041) 
—.289 (p=.002) 
.200 (p = .025) 
565 (p = .001) 
.456 (p = .001) 
470 (p = .001) 
376 (p = .001) 
.279 (p = .003) 
347 (p = .001) 
386 (p = .001) 
.433 (p = .001) 
439 (p = .001) 
.226 (p = .013) 
381 (p = .001) 
374 (p = .001) 
232 (p = .011) 
347 (p = .001) 
.244 (p = .008) 
+.294 (p = .002) 
+.224 (p = .014) 
+.268 (p = .004) 
+.292 (p = .002) 
—.224 (p = .014) 
~.187 (p = .034) 
—.213 (p = .018) 
—.227 (p = .013) 
—171 (p = .048) 
—171 (p = .048) 
.208 (p = .021) 
+.258 (p = .006) 
.182 (p = .038) 
.168 (p = .050) 
—173 (p = .046) 
.201 (p = .025) 


Question/item 


N. Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as receiving physical consequences— 
e.g., killed, shot, hit—correlated with: 
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il. 
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Number of people perceived as hurt on program." 
Perceiving the person(s) hurt on program as “smart.” 
“rich.” 

“strong.” 

“exciting.” 

“gentle/kind.” 

“likes people.” 

“brave.” 


Perceiving person who was hurt on program 
as “incapacitated or dead.” 


Perceiving assailant as a friend of hurt person. 


. Degree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received 


consequences.) 


. Degree to which viewer felt “afraid” and “sad” when assailant received 


consequences.) 
Believing that police in real life are “strong.” 


. “smart.” 

. “help people.” 

. Believing that criminals in real life are “strong.” 

. “do some things wrong.” 

. Believing that “criminals know they hurt people.” 

. Believing that “burglars like to steal.” 

. Perception of how many robberies there are every week in Calgary. 
. Perception of how many fights there are every week in Calgary. 

. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., verbal, passive) in violent situations.° 
. Putting away bicycle at night “so that someone won’t steal it.” 
24. 


Believing “all criminals should be punished.” 


Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as receiving verbal consequences 
(e.g., scolded, yelled at), correlated with: 


1 
2. 
. Degree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “strong.” 
“shows how feels inside.” 


consequences.) 


Degree to which viewer felt “afraid” and “sad” when assailant received 
consequences." 


Believing that criminals in real life help people. 

Believing “our city is a pretty dangerous place to live in.” 

Believing that “being a criminal is sometimes exciting.” 

Perception of how many shootings there are every week in Calgary. 
Perception of how many robberies there are every week in Calgary. 
Believing “most robbers get caught by the police.” 
Non-intervention in violent situations. 

Believing that “all criminals should be punished.” 


. Use of “hurting someone’s feelings” as aggression “in the last week.” 


Correlation 


.305 
sil 
182 
188 
PUT 
318 
.360 
OS, 


307 
348 


+ .447 


ceo) 
~.204 
—.240 
—.285 
—.256 
—.204 
—.276 
-.22] 
—211 
~.181 
—.176 
-.179 
~.1834 


.178 
ol: 


teil 


+ .382 
.230 
.200 
196 

+ .198 

+ .208 

-.193 
.210 
-.267 
YES 


(p = .001) 
(p = .001) 
(p = .038) 
(p = .033) 
(p = .003) 
(p = .001) 
(p = .001) 
(p = .026) 
(p = .001) 
(p = .001) 
(p = .001) 
(p + .020) 
(p = .023) 
(p = .009) 
(p = .002) 
(p = .006) 
(p = .023) 
(p = .003) 
(p = .015) 
(p = .020) 
(p = .038) 
(p = .044) 
(p = .041) 
(p = .037) 
(p = .041) 
(p = .042) 
(p = .004) 
(p = .001) 
(p = .012) 
(p = .025) 
(p = .028) 
(p = .026) 
(p = .021) 
(p = .030) 
p= .020) 

(p = .004) 
(p = .006) 


R. Deg 


Question/item 


Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as receiving psychological consequences 
through withdrawal (e.g., of prestige, privileges), correlated with: 


1. If viewer saw program before. 
2. If viewer thought things seen on program really happen. 


3. Degree to which viewer felt “afraid” and “sad” when assailant received 
consequences." 


Degree to which viewer perceived assailant as receiving psychological consequences 
through feelings (e.g., guilt, shame, remorse), correlated with: 


1. Number of people perceived as hurt on program. 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “smart.” 
Cf ” 
rich. 


“strong.” 
“shows how feels inside.” 
“likes people.” 


BEA Page Se 


What is the easiest way to hurt a person’s feelings and make him angry? 
Hit, Call names, or Don’t talk (score reflects hits) 


8. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., verbal, passive) in violent situations.* 


correlated with: 
1. Number of people perceived as hurt on program. 
. Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “smart.” 
ee mich « 


. “strong.” 


, “happy.” 
. “shows how feels inside.” 
. “gentle/kind.” 
9. “likes people.” 
10. “brave.” 
11. Viewer would like to meet. 


12. Perceiving person hurt on program as “doing nothing.” 

13. Perceiving assailant as a friend of person hurt. 

14. Perceiving assailant as receiving legal consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). 

15. Degree to which viewer felt “afraid” and “sad” when assailant received 
consequences." 

16. Believing that “criminals are afraid of police.” 

17. Criminal stereotype score.° 

18. Wanting to own real gun. 


= ” ‘ 66s ” 
19. Use of “hurting someone’s feelings” as aggression In last week. 
“afraid” and “sad” when assailant received consequences, 


2 
3 
4 
Dacxcitine.¢ 
6 
7 
8 


Degree to which viewer felt 
correlated with: 


1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “strong.” 

exciting.” 

Viewer would like to meet person hurt. . 

t as receiving legal consequences (e.g., arrest, jail). 
urt a person’s feelings and make him angry? 
k? (Score reflects name-calling.) 


. Perceiving assailan 


. What is the easiest way to h 
Hit, Call names, or Don’t tal 


2 
op 
4 
5 


ree to which viewer felt “happy” and “excited” when assailant received consequences, 


Correlation 
.180 (p = .040) 
.187 (p = .034) 


+.227 (p = .013) 


219 (p = .016) 
364 (p = .001) 
261 (p = .005) 
180 (p = .039) 
179 (p = .041) 
253 (p) = .006) 
+.187 (p = .034) 
277 (p = .003) 
398 (p = .001) 
412 (p = .001) 
170 (p = .048) 
246 (p = .008) 
354 (p = .001) 
230 (p = .012) 
260 (p = .005) 
319 (p = .001) 
332 (p = .001) 
393 (p = .001) 
335 (p = .001) 
204 (p = .023) 
460 (p = .001) 
410 (p = .001) 
+.228 (p = 013) 
202 (p = .024) 
185 (p = .035) 
185 (p = .035) 
184 (p = .036) 
219 (p = .016) 
218 (p = .017) 
182 (p = .038) 
216 (p = .017) 


+.182 (p = .038) 
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6. Degree of interest and attitudes about guns.‘ 

7. Suggesting physical aggression as a solution for conflict situasituations.‘ 
T. Perception of how many shootings there are in Calgary every week, correlated with: 

1. If viewer had seen program before. 

2. Perceiving person hurt on program as “doing nothing.” 

3. Believing that police in real life are “smart.” 

4. “exciting.” 

5. “do some things wrong.” 

6. “help people.” 

7. Believing that criminals are “exciting.” 

8. Believing that “our city is a pretty dangerous place to live in.” 

9. Believing “burglars like to steal.” 

10. Believing “most robbers get caught by the police.” 


12. Perceiving how many robberies there are every week in Calgary. 
13. Perceiving how many fights there are every week in Calgary. 
14. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., verbal, passive) in violent 
situations.® 
15. Suggesting that other people should intervene (or help) in conflict 
situations.© 
16. Degree of aggressive solutions score.° 
17. Believing that “police should carry guns.” 
18. Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” 
19. Being victimized through name-calling. 
U. Perception of how many robberies there are in Calgary every week, correlated with: 
1. Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “brave.” 
2. Believing that police in real life are “smart.” 
3. “help people.” 
4. Believing that criminals in real life “help people.” 
5. Believing that “our city is a pretty dangerous place to live in.” 
6. Believing that “being a criminal is sometimes exciting.” 
7. Believing that “criminals know that they hurt people.” 
8. Believing that “criminals like being chased by the police.” 
9. Perceiving how many fights there are every week in Calgary. 
10. Suggesting no solution or leaving conflict situation. 


Question/item 


. Criminal stereotype score> 


V. Perception of how many fights there are in Calgary every week, correlated with: 
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. Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “shows how he/she feels inside.” 


Perceiving that someone in an official role (e.g., police, military) 
hurt the person(s) on program. 


Believing that police in real life are “strong.” 

“help people.” 

Believing that criminals in real life are “exciting.” 
Believing that “most killers get caught by the police.” 
Believing that “criminals know that they hurt people.” 
Believing that “burglars like to steal.” 


Correlation 


+.194 
250) 


—.183 
—.173 
243 
PANT 
—.226 
il 
.196 
soy 
241 
.170 
7) 
+ .482 
+ .494 


SPY 


.230 
+.174 
171 
allgit 
-.173 


—.24] 
277 
.250 
242 
.206 
194 
245 
189 

+ .607 

—.212 


183 


186 
207 
.238 
182 
pla, 
258 
303 


(p= 


029) 


007) 


= .037) 
046) 
= .009) 
= 017) 
= 013) 
= .012) 
028) 
= .001) 
009) 
= .048) 
= 015) 
001) 
= 001) 


042) 


= .010) 
045) 
= .048) 
048) 
= .046) 


009) 
002) 
007) 
009) 
022) 
029) 
008) 
032) 
001) 
019) 


= .037) 


= .035) 


021) 
010) 
038) 


= 042) 
= .006) 
= .001) 


Question/item 


%), 


Employing psychological aggression (e.g., verbal, passive) in violent 
situations.® 


Sometimes thinking “someone is following you.” 


. Feeling “safe when you see a policeman.” 


Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” 


. Being victimized through name-calling “in the last week.” 


Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) “in the last week.” 


Degree of aggressive disposition in ease of hurting feelings and angering people 


through hitting,? correlated with: 


Il. 


2 


ll. 
2, 
Degree of aggressive disposition in ease of hurting feelings and angering people 


SNC A sal ens Salen eeh WS) 


Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “rich.” 

“hurts people.” 

Believing that police in real life are “strong.” 

“smart.” 

“help people.” 

Believing that criminals in real life “help people.” 

“do some things wrong.” 

Parents locking “doors when you leave home.” 

Parents locking doors before “you go to sleep.” 

Believing that “there are just two kinds of people: the weak and the strong.” 
Being victimized through being hit “in the last week.” 

Being victimized through having feelings hurt “in the last week.” 


through name-calling,? correlated with: 


If 


° 


itil 


Noinigee ss) CN Ua ge Sets 


Believing police in real-life are “strong.” 

“smart.” 

“help people.” 

Believing criminals in real life are “strong.” 

“smart.” 

“exciting.” 

“do some things wrong.” 

Believing that “criminals know that they hurt people.” 
Believing that “criminals like being chased by the police.” 
Believing that “burglars like to steal.” 

Being “scared when you go outside alone after dark.” 


Y. Degree of sensitization (total sensitization)," correlated with: 


S 


ND Digs) ene Ae ee) US le 


Perceiving the person hurt on program as “doing nothing.” 
Believing police in real life are “strong.” 

“exciting.” 

Believing that “most robbers get caught by the police.” 
Employing physical aggression in violent situations.® 
Non-intervention in violent situations.* 

Being “scared when you go outside alone after dark.” 
Wanting to own a real gun. 


Believing sometimes “there is a burglar trying t 
ung fu (or already learned). 


o get into your house. 


Wanting to learn karate or k 


Correlation 


233 
rls 
~.218 
191] 
—.174 
.176 


.196 
—.254 
288 
192 
270 
187 
235 
.270 
—.27] 
214 
—.228 
238 


12 
340 
97), 
.285 
vy) 
73 
PNW) 
.206 
.205 
ig 
.188 


—.278 
169 
174 
.306 
.180 

—.240 
428 
.230 
479 
ei 


= 011) 
= .046) 
017) 
031) 
= .049) 
= .043) 


= 028) 
006) 
002) 
= .030) 
= .004) 
034) 
O11) 
004) 
= 004) 
= .018) 
013) 
= 010) 


= .019) 
001) 
002) 
002) 
007) 
046) 
= .019) 
022) 
= .023) 
= .046) 
= .034) 


= .003) 
050) 
045) 
= .001) 
= .040) 
= .009) 
= .001) 
012) 
= .001) 
= .001) 
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Question/item 


i, 
. Believing “your parents should have a gun in case a burglar tries to get into your house.” 


225 


Putting bicycle away at night “so that someone won't steal it.” 


. Hiding “money” so that someone won’t steal it.” 


Believing that “sometimes someone 1s following you.” 


. Feeling “safe when you see a policeman.” 

. Use of yelling aggression “in the last week.” 

. Use of name-calling aggression “in the last week.” 
. Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” 


Being victimized through being yelled at “in the last week.” 


. Being victimized through being tattled on “in the last week.” 
. Degree of pretend victimization (e.g., being hurt, angry, when you ar 


not really).4 
Degree of victimization." 


Z. Degree of aggressive disposition,’ correlated with: 


1. Believing police in real-life are “strong.” 


5: 


Employing psychological aggression (e.g., verbal, passive) in violent 
situations.® 


Believing “parents should have a gun in case a burglar tries to get into your house.” 


. Suggesting psychological aggression as a solution for a conflict 


situation.‘ 
Use of name-calling aggression “in the last week.” 


AA. Amount of aggressive solutions for conflict situations,‘ correlated with: 


Sai tea alge ed SSI see 


If viewer has seen program before. 

Perceiving assailant as a friend of the person hurt on program. 

Believing police in real life “do some things wrong.” 

Believing “our city is a pretty dangerous place to live in.” 

Suggesting that person cooperate in conflict situsituations.‘ 

Suggesting no solutions or leaving conflict situations. 

Believing that “there are just two kinds of people: the weak and the strong.” 


BB. Degree of pretend victimization (e.g., being hurt when not really hurt,4 correlated with: 
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If viewer thought things seen on program really happen. 
Perceiving person(s) hurt on program as “strong.” 
“do some things wrong.” 


“shows how feels inside.” 
Believing criminals in real life are “exciting.” 


Believing “our city is a pretty dangerous place to live in.” 
Employing non-aggressive intervention in violent situations.© 
Wanting “to own a real gun.” 

Believing “there is a burglar trying to get into your house.” 
Wanting to learn karate or kung fu (or already learned). 
Hiding money “so that someone won’t steal it.” 


. Suggesting physical aggression as solution to conflict situations.¢ 
. Use of hitting aggression “in the last week.” 


Use of yelling aggression “in the last week.” 
Use of name-calling aggression “in the last week.” 


285 
P31 
498 
498 
.209 
183 
—.198 
Psy) 
peep 
.230 


+ .286 
+.184 


252 


—.226 
348 


.206 
—.206 


184 
228 
—.193 
185 
—.359 
—.225 
198 


248 
noo 
a> 


.180 
WS: 


—.192 
ele/all 
302 
185 
185 
297 
Pall 
298 
Dy 
.270 


Correlation 


(p=. 
oe 
(p=. 
eat. 
(Por: 
(p=. 
p=: 
(p=. 
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(p= 


002) 
001) 
001) 
001) 
020) 
037) 
026) 
006) 
015) 


012) 


002) 
= .036) 


= .007) 


= 014) 
= .001) 


022) 
= .025) 


= .036) 
013) 
= .030) 
036) 
= .001) 
014) 
= 026) 


= .007) 
= .026) 
044) 


040) 
046) 


031) 
048) 
001) 
035) 
036) 
= .002) 
019) 
002) 
013) 
= .004) 
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Question/item 


16. Telling how you feel inside “in the last week.” Teas 
17. Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” Pecan es 
- seclakpetaliemednmnts ea 25 p= mp 
“rae meme eBIC etches of viewer).™ AI8 (p = .001) 
g victimized through being yelled at “in the last week.” 
21. Being victimized through name-calling “in the last week.” ic eee 
22. Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) “in the last week.” ame 
23. Being victimized through tattling “in the last week.” tN Pima 
24. Being victimized through having feelings hurt “in the last week.” parwipst ak 
25. Amount of total victimization." . eee 
Aggressiveness of viewer,™ correlated with: (sc ae 
L : 4 
Me oeen iar ongogen FO ee 230 (p01 
vs noe oing nothing. .230 (p = .012) 
3. Perceiving assailant as receiving realistic consequences (e.g., arrest, jail) —.182 (p = .036 
4. Believing police in real life are “smart.” ee é an 
5. “help people.” Cee 
6. Believing that “most killers get caught b ice, ‘bea ea 
cy y the police. —.216 (p = .017) 
7. Believing that “most robbers/thieves get caught by the police.” —.242 (p = .009) 
8. Wanting to learn karate or kung fu (or already learned). .202 (p= 024) 
9. Suggesting that persons cooperate in conflict situations. 199 (p= 026) 
10. Amount of total victimization." 765 (p = .001) 
11. Believing that “all criminals should be punished.” -.181 (p = .039) 
12. Telling how you feel inside to someone “in the last week.” 495 (p = .001) 
13. Being victimized by being hit. .400 (p = .001) 
14. bane victimized through being yelled at “in the last week.” 535 (p = .001) 
15. Being victimized through name-calling “in the last week.” .634 (p = .001) 
16. Having someone confide in viewer (tell feelings) “in the last week.” 334 (p = .001) 
17. Being victimized through telling “in the last week.” 538 (p = .001) 
18. Being victimized by having feelings hurt by someone “in the last week.” .490 (p = .001) 
Amount of total victimization as perceived by viewer,’ correlated with: 
1. If viewer saw program before. 186 (p = .035) 
2. If viewer thought things seen on program really happen. .168 (p = .050) 
3. Perceiving no consequences to the assailant for hurting persons on program. .206 (p = .022) 
4. Perceiving assailant as receiving legal consequences (€.g., arrest, jail). —177 (p = .042) 
5. Believing police in real life are “strong.” -.185 (p = .036) 
6. Believing that “most killers get caught by the police.” —.258 (p = .006) 
7. Believing that “most robbers/thieves get caught by the police.” —.232 (p = .011) 
8. Employing physical aggression in violent situations.* .185 (p = .036) 
9. Employing psychological aggression (e.g., verbal, passive) in violent situations.* —.201 (p = .025) 
10. Wanting to “own a real gun.” .184 (p = .036) 
11. Believing that sometimes “there is a burglar trying to get into your house.” 178 (p = .041) 
12. Believing your “parents should have a gun in case a burglar tries to get 
into your house.” .184 (p = .037) 
13. Believing “all criminals should be punished.” —177 (p = .043) 
14. Use of hitting aggression “in the last week.” 582 (p = .001) 
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Question/item 


1) 
16. 
We 
18. 
19 


Use of yelling aggression “in the last week.” 

Use of name-calling aggression “in the last week.” 

Telling how you feel inside to someone “in the last week.” 

Use of tattling aggression “in the last week.” 

Use of hurting someone’s feelings as aggression “‘in the last week.” 


a“Significant” correlation refers to p < .05 using the Pearson Correlation Coefficient (N = 96). 


‘Derived by combining answers to seven items. 


‘Derived by combining answers to four situations. 


‘Derived by combining answers to the three feelings. 


Derived by combining answers to the three situations. 


Correlation 
548 (p = .001) 
541 (p = .001) 
397 (p = .001) 
.413 (p = .001) 
.461 (p = .001) 


‘Derived by combining answers to ten items. Depending upon one’s theoretical persuasion, a negative correlation may be interpreted as 
“desensitization.” 


8Derived by combining answers to the two feelings. 


Derived by combining all instances of victims perceived by viewers. 


Seemnote soi 


JDerived over all assailants perceived by viewers as having these two emotions. 


Derived over answers to items dealing with attitudes and behaviours towards guns. 


'Derived by combining answers to seven items. 


™Derived by combining answers to five items dealing with actual aggression “in the last week.” 


MSeemote: si’. 


°Derived by combining answers to four situations; score reflects physical and psychological aggression. 


PDerived by combining answers to two situations. 


4Derived by combining answers to four items. 


"Derived by combining answers to five items dealing with actual victimization “in the last week.” 


SSee note 


1» 
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Table 8 


Selected Significant* Correlations Among Answers to Questions/Items Between Phase I and Phase II 


183. 
210. 


214. 
228. 
234. 
23>: 


242. 
249. 


igni 3 i Z i cient (N 
aSignificant” refers to a p < 05 using the Pearson correlation coeffi ( 


Phase II Effects 


. People perceived as hurt 
. Perception: Victim showed feelings 


. Perception: Victim attempted to 


reconcile, discuss conflict 


. Perception: Victim retaliated with 


verbal aggression 


. Perception: Victim retaliated with 


physical aggression 


. Perception: Assailant as family 


member 


. Perception: Assailant as friend of 


victim 


. Perception: Consequences for assailant 


were physical 


. Perception: Consequences for assailant 


were verbal-psychological 


. Perception: Consequences for assailant 


were withdrawal-psychological 


_ Viewer emotional reactions to assailant 


consequences: Positive 


_ Viewer emotional reactions to assailant 


consequences: Negative 
Viewer criminal stereotyping 


Viewer sensitization 


Viewer interest in guns 


Viewer aggressive attitude/disposition 
towards criminals 


Viewer aggressive attitudes toward 
solutions of problems 


Viewer pretend victimization 


Viewer actual aggression 


Viewer victimization 


Phase I Variables 
Positive Correlations 


208, 414, 430 
1, 194, 402, 403, 414 


386, 410, 414, 434 


3, 140, 194, 226, 238 


238, 340, 430 


339, 414 


4,411 


430, 431, 432 


206, 226, 414, 434 


19, 414, 434 


340, 410, 411 


206, 207, 357, 414, 432, 


434 
130, 172, 411 
8, 207, 208, 225, 238, 


357, 387, 401, 412, 420, 


421, 422, 423, 430 


4, 8, 226, 238, 317, 
4\1 


172, 366 


19, 128, 194, 314, 330, 
339, 344 


140, 153, 207, 225, 365, 


422, 423 
153, 401, 410, 411 
153, 387, 411 


= 94). 


Negative Correlations 


68, 336, 356, 379, 401 


68, 130 

340, 431, 433 

339 

379, 401, 411, 420, 433 
68, 225, 314, 412, 431 
330 

43] 


42] 


45,9208, 314, 337, 
365, 412 


4, 6, 67, 128, 208, 
235, 314, 403 


4, 8, 30, 226, 
238, 354, 410 


314, 340 
314 


sien asin < sng he Pan len PSN 
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Chapter Four 


Discussion 


Considering the fact that this project attempted to (c) Correlations among perceptions and reactions to 
analyse over 100,000 pieces of data in Phases I and II, televised contents (Phase IT) 


and that over 250,000 pairwise correlations and effects (q) Correlations among variables and effects in Phase I 


were examined, it is necessary to summarize and : : ; 
d y (e) Correlations among variables in Phase I and effects in 


categorize some of the major trends. But before so 
doing, it should be pointed out that the number of 
possible other correlations and relationships (e.g., 
multiple correlations, conditional probabilities) that 
could be examined by other techniques (e.g., factor 
analysis, multivariate analysis, profile analysis) 
approach the tens of millions! The principal investigator 
has attempted to give a preliminary but thorough 
analysis of the data; where in actuality, a complete 
description of all the relationships would take literally 
over a year and thousands of dollars to complete. 
Nevertheless, in this preliminary analysis, we have 
attempted to do exhaustive analyses so that the next 
step is quite clear — the more complex levels of analyses 
such as factor analysis and profile analysis. By 
presenting the thousands of correlations and effects 
herein, the astute and thoughtful reader can spend 
many months examining the tables and formulate 
his/her own hunches, relationships, and interpretations. 
What we shall attempt now is to group effects and 
variables, to discern trends, and to ask questions related 
to individual differences among viewers and the effects 
upon viewers — but remaining cautious in these initial 
descriptions. It should also be pointed out that, without 
question, further analyses will be carried out, to the 
degree that government agencies, private foundations, 
and/or educational institutions believe such issues are 
important. And to the degree that these agents of 
funding are serious in translating their expressed 
concern for social issues into real interest, real dollars 
and realistic time frames for completion of such a 
project, we shall continue to gain understanding of the 
effects of television upon our youth, and which youth 
are most influenced. 

We shall present the following sections in the order 
listed: 


Phase II 


Descriptive Data 


An examination of Table | and of the Results section 
reveals several characteristics of the viewer and his/her 
television milieu. 

Media Characteristics. Forty-four per cent of the 
homes had one working television set while an 
additional 40 per cent had a second set; 76 per cent of 
the homes had at least one colour set. Most of the sets 
were located in the living-room (43 per cent) or rumpus- 
room (58 per cent); and only five per cent of the homes 
had a television in the child’s bedroom. Seventy-seven 
per cent of the homes had cable television which 
allowed viewing of 11 separate channels (these included 
three from the United States — asc, cBs, and pps — as 
well as an educational television station and a French- 
language station). 

Forty-four per cent of our viewers said there were 
programs seen on television which they didn’t under- 
stand, and the ones most often cited were Crime shows 
(six per cent, e.g., Kojak, S.W.A.T.), Soap Operas (four 
per cent,) Adult Family shows (four per cent, A// in the 
Family, Maude), and Ethnic shows (four per cent, e.g., 
Jeffersons, Excuse my French). Sixty-four per cent of the 
viewers said that they preferred “fast” programs, and 
those typically cited were Crime (23 per cent) and 
Crime Adventure (11 per cent, e.g., Six Million Dollar 
Man, Bionic Woman). The distance the viewers sat from 
the television set while watching varied considerably, 
but 51 per cent watched at a distance from six to ten 
feet and another 35 per cent at three to six feet from the 
screen. Sixty-three per cent of our young viewers 
preferred the volume to be loud as opposed to 33 per 
cent for soft (two per cent preferred very loud). 

Family/Parental characteristics. The socio-economic 
status of the parents was somewhat higher than would 


fe scope Data be expected from a random cross-section of people (this 


(b) Actual Test of effects of television programs (Phase II) undoubtedly was because those people were the most 
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interested in participating in such a project), with 
professional and managerial occupations (upper and 
upper-middle class) being characteristic of 52 per cent 
of the families, 21 per cent in the skilled and trades 
occupations, and 27 per cent being semi-skilled, 
unemployed, labourers, and uncodable (most likely 
lower class). Although this would appear to be proble- 
matic in the interpretation of the many results in the 
present project, it will soon become apparent that (there 
were adequate numbers from each class to calculate 
meaningful correlations) one of the /east influential 
variables within the whole project was socio-economic 
status of the parents (i.e., was correlated with very, very 
few variables and effects); therefore, seemingly large 
differences in SES were, in fact, irrelevant in the general- 
izability of the findings of this project. 

Most of the viewers came from familes with both 
parents present (85 per cent), and parents who 
occasionally or often discourage television watching (91 
per cent) for several reasons; the most frequently given 
were disapproval of program (67 per cent), child needs 
to do homework (50 per cent) or chores (50 per cent), 
and believing that their child watches too much 
television (46 per cent). On the other hand, relatively 
fewer encourage television watching (79 per cent), with 
the most popular reasons for encouragement being to 
learn new things (68 per cent), reminding child of 
favourite program (51 per cent), and to discuss things 
seen on television (37 per cent). 

According to the parents, their children watch 
television with them occasionally (47 per cent) or often 
(40 per cent), and either often or almost always with 
friends or siblings (72 per cent) — thus indicating a 
considerable social aspect to television viewing, 
contrary to the stereotype of television-viewing as a 
solitary activity. And when there is conflict concerning 
which program is to be watched at a given time (the 
incidence of such conflict is very high: 91 per cent of 
families say conflict occurs between children, 89 per 
cent between child and parent) the usual way this 
conflict is resolved is by the parent intervening and 
deciding (over half the times, regardless of whom the 
conflict is between). Another form of “conflict” is a 
moral one for parents, 1.€., to believe and utilize the 
“parental discretion warnings” occasionally appearing 
before “adult” contents: 43 per cent of parents say that 
they subsequently do not allow their child to watch the 
program, while 45 per cent either do not believe the 
announcement or assume their child is mature enough 
to watch the program. And regardless of “parental 
discretion” warnings, the following programs are 
deemed most inappropriate for children by their 
parents: Crime (60 per cent), Sexual (56 per cent), Soap 
Operas (39 per cent), and certain movies (35 per cent). 
On the other hand, Cartoons received only eight per 
cent disapproval; Sports, two per cent; and no one 
disapproved of Game shows. ‘A 

Another form of parental influence over television 


(a 


(b 


(c 


mH 


ma 


wa 


watching is having the television on as “background 
noise” throughout the day (when no one is particularly 
watching); we found that 71 per cent claimed that they 
never did this and only four per cent said that they did 
more than three hours a day. Although the actual 
number of hours per day that the mother and father 
watched television were not obtained, we did obtain 
relative ratings of watching by mothers and fathers: 
mothers were found to watch more television than 
fathers, and to watch more violent contents (summing 
over Crime, Crime Adventure, Sports, and Adult 
Family) than the fathers. And in general, the relation- 
ships of the parents with their children (as viewed by the 
child) appeared to be quite positive, e.g., 92 per cent of 
the children claimed that they were happy when talking 
with their parents, but only 13 per cent afraid; most 
children believed their parents understood them (87 per 
cent), helped them (97 per cent), and knew how he/she 
felt (79 per cent). 

Viewer characteristics/behaviours. Of the families 
interviewed, there were 2.3 children per family and a 
majority of the children interviewed were first or only 
borns (33 per cent), second-borns (35 per cent) and 
third-borns (16 per cent). An even distribution of ages 
was obtained with each age in years between six and 13 
having 10-15 per cent of the children interviewed; 54 
per cent were male, 46 per cent female. The viewers’ 
grades in school (as reported by the parents) were 
somewhat higher than what would be expected as 
“average”, i.e., ten per cent were judged as “straight- 
As,” 29 per cent as having some mixture of As, Bs, and 
Cs, and 43 per cent as having Cs. 

Other characteristics were the following: 


Activity level —it was found that the average activity 
level of viewers was 9.6 (out of a possible score of 54). 
This indicates that our sample was not judged as partic- 
ularly active and fell somewhere between typical and 
slightly below typical activity level (this level was insig- 
nificantly lower than that found in another study, using 
middle-class children, by the principal investigator). 


Introversion-extroversion — the average introversion-ex- 
troversion score of 46.2 indicates the usual finding using 
this scale (Fouts and Click, 1973; Suda and Fouts, 
1974), i.e., most children are ambiverts to extroverts, 
thus our sample reflects the usual skewness found in the 
population of children. 


Three aggressive scores: 


(1) Aggressive solutions — viewers used different forms 
of aggression to solve several problem situations — 
physical aggression was proposed by 54 per cent, verbal 
aggression by 76 per cent, passive aggression by 42 per 
cent, indirect aggression by 29 per cent and construc- 
tive/non-aggressive solutions by 86 per cent (viewers 
could suggest more than one solution); 

(2) Actual Aggression — in the last week, the viewers 
admitted to having hit someone (37 per cent), yelled at 
someone (38 per cent), called someone names (36 per 
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cent), tattled on someone (33 per cent), ignored 
someone (34 per cent) and hurt someone’s feelings (34 
per cent). 

(3) Vicarious Aggression — whether viewer has 
observed the different forms of aggression in real life, 
e.g., 91 per cent or more of the viewers claimed that 
they had seen physical, verbal, and indirect forms of 
aggression. 


Exposure to police/criminals — 72 per cent said that 
they had talked with police while 16 per cent claimed 
that they had seen a real criminal. 


Emotional disposition — ratings of positive and negative 
effect — e.g., relative ratings of happiness and “anger” 
when with parents and alone, approximately three times 
more positive affect characterizes viewers than negative 
affect. 


The most popular motives which viewers use for 
watching television are bored (88 per cent), lonely (75 
per cent), want to be alone (60 per cent), and when sad 
(56 per cent). However, when viewers were given a 
choice of playing with friend, watching television, or 
just being alone when bored, 67 per cent would prefer 
play or talking with friends. Since 79 per cent of the 
viewers claim to have lots of friends, it was not 
surprising that viewers stated that they do watch with 
their friends (87 per cent) as well as occasionally with 
their parents (94 per cent). And to further document 
that television-watching isn’t a solitary/nonsocial 
activity, 89 per cent of viewers say that they discuss 
what is seen on television with their friends and 83 per 
cent with their parents. 


Another motive for watching television is a sense of 
intellectual competence, being able to predict outcomes 
and turns of plots. We found that 85 per cent of our 
young viewers claim they can guess upcoming events on 
television, which indicates an active process while 
viewing, rather than passively taking in the contents. 
This is further documented by viewers having a 
preference for programs which have a story, presum- 
ably, in part, to provide the medium for active/intel- 
lectual participation provided by the meaningfulness of 
the story, as opposed to passively receiving information 
and impressions. 


Other sources of learning — in general, the use of books 
and watching television was rated equivalent, with 
asking parents and asking friends ranking third and 
fourth, respectively. However, when specific kinds of 
information are desired, these rankings change consid- 
erably, e.g., to learn criminal techniques, 45 per cent of 
viewers would watch television and 20 per cent would 
read a book; but in order to learn how to help people, 
52 per cent would ask their parents and 25 per cent 
would watch television; or to learn about weapons, the 
preference for books was 47 per cent, with television at 
only 25 per cent. 


Viewer perceptions of televised contents. Viewers’ 
perceptions of how conflict situations are resolved on 
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television were largely aggressive, 1.e., physical 
aggression as a solution was perceived as most likely, 
followed by constructive/non-aggressive solutions, with 
verbal aggression being perceived as slightly less used 
than constructive solutions; passive and indirect forms 
of aggression were seldom suggested. 

The people that viewers watched on television were 
perceived positively, i.e., they like each other (96 per 
cent of viewers felt so), talk a lot (97 per cent), help each 
other (97 per cent), and are friendly (96 per cent), 
although they don’t often tell each other how they feel 
inside (55 per cent). The negative characteristics were 
perceived less often, e.g., they hurt each other’s feelings 
(82 per cent), hurt each other (92 per cent), they yell at 
each other (93 per cent). The high percentages for both 
positive and negative characteristics probably reflect the 
many different characters and conflicting characteristics 
seen On programs, e.g., many situation comedies have 
both positive and negative characteristics associated 
with a single character, e.g., Archie and Edith Bunker 
like each other but, concomitantly, yell and hurt each 
other’s feelings. 

A comparison of the amounts of crime and helping 
perceived on television reveals that robberies (75 per 
cent), fights (68 per cent) and killings (61 per cent) are 
all perceived as occurring often compared with people 
helping each other (42 per cent). Of the 54 per cent of 
the viewers who believe that they learn things on 
television that they shouldn’t, the themes most recalled 
were violent behaviours (36 per cent compared with 9 
per cent for nonviolent behaviours). 

Viewers’ perceptions of what happens to criminals 
when caught by the police is that only 11 per cent say 
that there are no punishments or involvements with the 
legal system, with 37 per cent saying no punishments 
when the violence is not committed by criminals (e.g., 
fights). This finding suggests that viewers either see 
consequences for violent acts by criminals, or believe 
that they see consequences, and/or assume there are 
consequences. But regardless of the consequences, 
viewers often perceive criminals repeating the crime 
after they are released from jail (29 per cent); however, 
they believe that most of the criminals subsequently go 
to school (58 per cent)! 

Viewers differ in what they enjoy watching on televi- 
sion, 1.e., their perception of what is enjoyable differs 
markedly. For example, 70 per cent said that they 
enjoyed watching fighting on television, people being 
scared (65 per cent), people being angry (56 per cent), 
police shooting criminals (51 per cent) with other forms 
of violence receiving less than 50 per cent (e.g., name- 
calling, yelling). On the other hand, the most enjoyed 
behaviours were people being friendly (92 per cent), 
people helping people (82 per cent). A comparison 
between pro-social and violent behaviours enjoyed on 
television reveals a greater proportion of positive/pro- 
social behaviours being enjoyed. 

Several kinds of contents were perceived as scary for 


our viewers (e.g., monsters, screaming, criminals). The 
response of viewers is that 60 per cent enjoy being 
scared, 91 per cent like being excited by the contents, 
and a surprising 25 per cent and 17 per cent claim they 
enjoy being saddened and upset, respectively; 30 per 
cent claimed that at times they were too frightened to 
move or do anything. But when a viewer is frightened, 
what does he/she do ? The most typical response was to 
watch the program anyway (74 per cent), since the 
majority like being scared, and 49 per cent said that 
they pretend not to be afraid. Children who are too 
immediately afraid avoid the television contents by 
hiding or closing their eyes (48 per cent have used this 
method), while others (40 per cent) change the channel. 
Less used ways of avoiding scary contents were to tell 
someone (31 per cent) and to turn off the television (26 
per cent). 

When children watched their favourite programs [in 
order of percentages, Situation Comedies were the most 
popular, 22 per cent, followed by Crime (e.g., Kojak, 
S.W.A.T., 15 per cent) and Crime Adventure (e.g., Six 
Million Dollar Man, Bionic Woman, 14 per cent] the 
main emotion that they felt was happiness (92 per cent), 
followed closely by excitement (87 per cent; more than 
one emotion could describe their reactions). Very few 
watched programs that made them angry (10 per cent) 
or tired (21 per cent), or confused them (27 per cent). 
Seventy-five per cent of our young viewers said they got 
tired of commercials. 

A common ability of children is to compare 
themselves and their homes with what is seen on televi- 
sion. We found that, despite the fact that we have a 
disproportionate number of viewers from upper-level 
income groups, 80 per cent of our viewers said that the 
homes on television were nicer than their own; 59 per 
cent said that kids on television had more “things” than 
they did. And this positive view of material goods also 
applies to social and emotional characteristics, e.g., 60 
per cent perceived children on television as happier 
than themselves, and 50 per cent thought kids on 
television have more friends than they have. These 
findings are quite surprising in terms of the number of 
friends they possess, their positive relations with 
parents, stated happiness, and ses of parents. This 
exaggeration may, in part, be because the families on 
television are presented as relatively conflict-free; the 
viewers may not see the usual amount of untidiness 
associated with living on television programs, and 
perhaps the country of origin of these programs has an 
effect, i.e., there are material goods which are more 
plentiful than and different from those found here in 
Calgary. A 

While watching television violence, 1t 1s possible that 
a viewer may project him/herself into the situation and 
thus recall his/her own past transgressions, €.8., the 
viewer may remember when he/she hit someone, or 
stole something. On the average, each viewer recalled 
one instance of some past transgression while watching 


televised contents. And many used the televised 
contents to “rationalize” their own behaviours, i.e., they 
gave the excuse that they did something because “I saw 
it on television”. Approximately 30 per cent used this 
strategy of dealing with potential threats. 

The favourite television characters of viewers were 
male (81 per cent), which is not surprising since most 
lead characters are male, especially in Crime/Crime 
Adventure programs. And the characteristics that 
viewers perceive in their favourite characters (and those 
that may induce their choice of that person as their 
favourite) are that he/she helps people (92 per cent), is 
happy (93 per cent), is exciting (90 per cent) and smart 
(83 per cent). Characteristics that are less often agreed 
with are strength, whether he/she hurts people, gets 
hurt, and makes mistakes. 

A comparison of the perceptions of police and 
criminals as portrayed on television reveals overall 
positive evaluations of the former, negative for the 
latter. For example, police were likely to be described as 
stronger (95 per cent) than criminals (83 per cent), 
smarter (96 per cent versus 47 per cent), exciting (90 per 
cent versus 68 per cent), helping people more (97 per 
cent versus 10 per cent), getting hurt less often (87 per 
cent versus 97 per cent), hurting fewer people (84 per 
cent versus 96 per cent). It would seem that children do 
make distinctions between criminals and police, their 
roles in society — both may engage in violent acts but for 
different reasons. 

Perceptions of how many people were hurt on 
programs, how they were hurt, and why they were hurt 
were also obtained. It was found that Crime/Crime 
Adventure programs produced the highest perceptions 
of people getting hurt, followed by Drama, Children’s 
programs and finally Situation Comedies. The 
perception of people/characters being hurt in 
Children’s programs more than in Situation Comedies 
can be understood by examining the means of violence. 
For example, the programs were ranked in terms of 

hysical violence (e.g., body, weapons), and unsurpris- 
ingly, Crime/Crime Adventure was rated the highest, 
then came Drama and next Children’s programs, 
followed by Situation Comedies. Thus children can 
judge cartoon violence as “being hurt” even when they 
are recognized as cartoons. 

Psychological means of perpetrating violence (e.g., 
verbal, passive, and indirect aggression), as perceived by 
young viewers, resulted in Situation Comedies being 
rated more psychologically violent than Drama, with 
Crime/Crime Adventure and Children’s programs not 
producing perceptions of hurt. These findings may also 
reflect the belief in children that when the means are 
psychological (if they are perceived), they may not 
produce pain in the recipient. 

But not only are there differences among programs 
concerning their perceived violence and the means of 
such violence, the reasons for violence vary; for 
example, viewers responded as if they /east understood 
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the violence associated with Crime/Crime Adventure 
programs, with Drama being second least understood, 
and Situation Comedies and Children’s programs 
apparently being understood. These findings are 
difficult to interpret since, at least, it is commonly 
assumed that overt physical violence is “simpler” than 
psychological means. But on the other hand, the sheer 
amount of violence perceived on Crime/Crime 
Adventure programs may increase the likelihood of not 
understanding, i.e., the more incidents of violence seen, 
the greater the likelihood of not understanding through 
attending to the actions rather than motives and 
meaning. 

The latter position is supported when we examine the 
causes of violence as perceived by our young viewers. In 
terms of emotional and attributional explanations (e.g., 
the assailant was angry, he was a “criminal”, he 
“deserved it”), Crime/Crime Adventure programs were 
rated considerably higher than the Situation Comedies, 
Drama, or Children’s programs. And viewers’ percep- 
tions of personal “selfish” reasons for violence by assai- 
lants (e.g., increased status, money, protect from loss of 
love), Crime/Crime Adventure was ranked the highest 
again with the other categories receiving few explana- 
tions in terms of personal motives. And finally, in terms 
of accidents and events beyond television characters’ 
control, Drama was judged as having considerably 
more accidents than the other programs, with 
Children’s programs and Crime/Crime Adventure 
having more than Situation Comedies. Thus, it can be 
said that young viewers can and do make different 
judgments associated with the causes of violence; but it 
remains to be demonstrated (in the following sections) 
that these perceptions in any way alter the effects of 
television violence upon young viewers. 

Viewer program preferences There are several ways to 
determine program preferences, e.g., one can use the 
number of times a viewer watches the program — but 
this may not accurately reflect the preference since 
parents can discourage such viewing; or one can use the 
degree of liking independently of whether they actually 
watch the program — but this has the problem of the 
possibility that a child may have never watched the 
program more than once (and thus presumably be less 
influenced). Another way to judge preference is by the 
proportion of viewers who claim that a particular 
category is their favourite, but this also has the 
problems previously mentioned. Thus, keeping in mind 
these difficulties, we attempted to use all three indices 
and to determine, in our project, which in fact was 
mostly highly correlated with other variables and effects 
of television, thereby using the utility criterion as the 
main means of judgment of the validity of the indices of 
preference. 

Using how often children watch television, the order 
of program preference (from high to low) is Children’s 
programs (e.g., cartoons, Sesame Street), Situation 
Comedies (e.g., Happy Days, Laverne and Shirley — but 
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not adult situation comedies), Crime/Crime Adventure, 
and finally Drama (e.g., Waltons, Emergency). On the 
other hand, using the degree of /iking as the index of 
viewing, we found that Children’s programs were still 
the most preferred, but that Crime/Crime Adventure 
and Situation Comedies were reversed, with Drama still 
being the fourth position of preference. And to confuse 
matters even more, when percentages of viewers who 
rate programs as “most watched” or “most liked”, the 
orders are the following: (a) most watched — Children’s 
programs, Situation Comedies, Drama, with Crime/- 
Crime Adventure at the end of the list; and (b) most 
liked — Situation Comedies, Crime/Crime Adventure, 
Children’s programs, and Drama. As one can readily 
discern, the four ways by which one could order 
preference (and there are many other ways) yielded four 
different orderings, although it appears that Drama is 
probably the least preferred of these categories of 
programs. 

As the reader will recall, program preferences were 
assessed at two points in time: asking children to 
mention their favourite program spontaneously during 
the home interviews dealing with television perceptions, 
and during the systematic and lengthy interview 
mentioning all the programs and asking questions for 
each program (Television Preferences Interview). The 
results mentioned in the previous paragraph reflect the 
latter assessment procedure. The former procedure, the 
spontaneous naming of his/her favourite program, 
yielded the following order: Crime/Crime Adventure 
(29 per cent), Situation Comedies (22 per cent), with 
Children’s programs (13 per cent) and Drama (nine per 
cent) following these. Again, a different ordering of 
preferences! It should, however, be noted that in the 
spontaneous questioning of favourite programs, 
children never mentioned Soap Operas, News, 
Religious, Sexual, Medical, or Ethnic programs, with 
Movies, Sports, Game shows, and Documentaries 
receiving a spontaneous mention one per cent of the 
time. 

Another dimension which may influence preference 
of programs is whether the program has a “story-line” 
associated with it or merely shows or demonstrates a 
behaviour, information, et cetera. It was found that 54 
per cent of the viewers prefer programs that have a 
story-line. 

The effects of viewing television were assessed 
through actual testing by presenting various programs 
to children (Phase II) and through various correlational 
means: (a) perceptions and reactions to television 
contents in Phase II, (b) program preferences/percep- 
tions and other variables with possible effects in Phase 
I, and (c) numerous variables in Phase I with possible 
effects in Phase II. 


Actual Test of Effects of Television Programs 


Each child was presented a Crime/Crime Adventure, 
Drama, Situation Comedy, or Cartoon program (see 


Table 4 for the list); and each child’s reactions to these 
were then statistically analyzed by comparing their 
responses to Crime, Drama, and Situation Comedies 
with one another and Crime Adventure and Cartoons 
with one another. 

Comparisons among Crime, Drama, and Situation 
Comedies. Only 19 significant differences were found 
out of 153 tests, and the effects can be divided into 
roughly two categories: perceptions of viewed contents, 
and effects of violence. Among the differences in 
perceptions were that victims in Situation Comedies 
were perceived as /ess gentle and liking people /ess, with 
the victim in the Crime programs more likely to die. 
Interestingly, viewers perceived victims as more likely to 
retaliate verbally in Situation Comedies than either 
Crime or Dramatic programs. Also, the assailant in 
Crime programs was judged more often as a stranger to 
the victim. 

But more importantly, what impact did these 
programs have upon the viewers? Viewers felt happy 
and excited when the assailants were punished in Crime 
programs more than when assailants received conse- 
quences in Drama or Situation Comedies. After viewing 
Crime programs, viewers said that criminals in real life 
were weak and the easiest way to get money was to steal 
it. After watching Crime programs, viewers were more 
likely to say that hitting a person was the easiest way to 
hurt a person than those viewers who watched Situation 
Comedies. Also, viewing Crime programs resulted in 
viewers believing that people should retaliate by hurting 
a person’s feelings. What is unusual in these compar- 
isons is the lack of numerous effects associated with 
viewing police and criminals stereotypically, the various 
measures of aggressive attitudes and solutions to 
conflicts, the paucity of sensitization effects or feelings 
of victimization. That is, out of 92 possible comparisons 
for these effects, only seven were significant in these 
short-run terms. 

Comparisons among Crime Adventure and Cartoon 
Programs. In these comparisons, four of a possible 92 
effects were found: there were two instances of viewers 
responding in a sensitized manner after watching Crime 
Adventures, e.g., believing that sometimes burglars may 
be trying to get into their homes, and wanting to learn 
karate or kung fu. The other two items were In the 
opposite direction, that is, desensitization, e.g., after 
watching Crime, the viewers said that they had told 
someone how they feel inside less often in the last week, 
and admitted to fewer instances of hurting someone s 
feelings. The paucity of these effects and the lack of , 
consistent patterning (two sensitization, two desensitiza- 
tion), as well as the findings with Crime, Drama, and 
Situation Comedies, suggest that if there are effects, 
even temporary, they were not obtained ina study that 
presents actual programs. As mentioned in the intro- 
duction, this can readily be explained by looking at the 
complexity of actual television programs and the 
viewing context, with the objects and aggressive 


(a) 


(b) 


materials not available and viewing the programs with 
others present. We were looking at complex perceptual, 
emotional, and cognitive effects rather than simple 
imitative behaviours, and found little support for their 
existence in children of these ages using actual 
television programs. It may be the case, however, that 
by presenting just one more program in the large 
experience of these children, there should be little effect 
of a single program. 

And it is in part for this reason that we examined 
further the perceptions of viewers (which contain 
elements of past experience) by using correlational 
techniques, which not only provide information 
regarding whether a relationship exists, but also the 
degree of relationship between two variables. 


Correlations among Perceptions and 
Reactions to Televised Contents 


An examination of Table 4, which provides the 
descriptive data for Phase II, as well as understanding a 
developmental approach to studying television effects, 
should indicate to the reader that the attempt to find 
pervasive and simple effects for viewers differing in age, 
background, personality, and a host of other character- 
istics, is rather futile. However, when attempts are made 
to intercorrelate variables, to see the relative effects and 
contributions of several variables upon perceptions, 
attitudes, and behaviours, only then can we gain a more 
accurate picture of the effects of television on young 
viewers. In fact, the experience of the principal investi- 
gator is such that he is likely to distrust data which show 
simple and ubiquitous effects, to question the replica- 
bility and generalizability of such findings. Therefore, 
we shall now discuss some of the more complex inter- 
relationships among the perceptions and reactions of 
viewers in Phase II, while and after viewing an actual 
television program. This was done by computing the 
correlations among 153 of the 249 variables and 
selecting a portion for examination. The approximately 
450 significant correlations in Table 7 are particularly 
recommended for the serious reader to examine closely 
and to attempt to understand. The following description 
will confine itself to the categories of effects that were 
listed on page |, under the rubric of “Purpose”. 

Distortion of reality /images of violence. The following 
list highlights some of the more interesting and 
meaningful correlations which show various effects 
upon viewers’ images of violence: 


The happier a viewer is before viewing a program, the 
greater his/her belief in criminal stereotypes (e.g., being 
2 criminal is exciting, most killers get caught by the 
police). 

The more angry and scared a viewer is while viewing a 
program, the greater his/her perceptions of victims 
physically retaliating, the greater the estimating of 
crime in Calgary (e.g., shootings, fights). The happier 
and more excited a viewer is while watching a program, 
the lower his/her perception that the victim physically 
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(c) 


(d) 


(e) 


(f) 


(g) 


retaliated, the greater the belief that police in real life 
are strong and exciting and help people, and feeling safe 
with police. 


The more a viewer would like to meet the victim on the 
television program, the greater his/her estimation of the 
intelligence and excitingness of being a criminal in real 
life. 


The more a viewer perceived the victim attempting to 
negotiate with the assailant, the /ower his/her estimation 
of crime in Calgary. 


The more a viewer perceived the assailant as a family 
member, the greater the perception of no consequences; 
however, when the assailant was perceived as a friend, 
he/she was perceived to receive various kinds of conse- 
quences, e.g., physical, legal. 


The more a viewer perceived the assailant receiving 
physical consequences (e.g., killed, hit), the happier a 
viewer was to see these consequences, the weaker 
criminals were perceived in real life, the stronger and 
smarter police in real life were perceived, the less 
viewers believed criminals know they hurt people, the 
lower his/her estimation of crime in Calgary. 


The more viewers perceived the assailant receiving legal 
consequences, the happier and more excited the viewers 
felt, the more viewers believed criminals are afraid of 
the police, the greater the belief in criminal stereotypes 
(e.g., being a criminal is exciting). 

These results and others suggest that how a viewer feels 
before as well as during a program influences his/her 
perceptions of violence during the program and his/her 
estimation of violence after the program, regardless of 
whether the programs are labelled as Crime or other- 
wise. A viewer's perception of victims influences his/her 
perception of criminal stereotypes, whether police and 
criminals are viewed as intelligent or helpful. And the 
consequences and how a viewer reacts to them influence 
a viewer’s perceptions of police in real life and estima- 
tions of crime in the community. Although these corre- 
lations were significant, they were small — which in part 
shows the considerable variation among viewers in their 
effects, their images of violence in the community, and 
beliefs about police and criminals. 

Aggressive attitudes and dispositions. Some of the 
significant correlations are listed below, according to 
the kinds of attitudes investigated. First, attitudes 
associated with guns: (a) the more viewers felt scared 
and angry while watching a program, the greater their WA 
subsequent belief that parents should own a gun to 
protect themselves; (b) the more viewers perceive 
victims on television as running away from their assai- (/ 
lants, the greater their later interest in guns (e.g., playing 
with toy and real guns); (c) the greater the perception 
that a victim calls for help, the greater the belief that 
parents should own a gun to protect themselves; (d) the 
greater the degree to which viewers perceive assailants 
as friends of victims, the greater their subsequent =“ 
interest in guns; (e) the happier and more excited 
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viewers feel when the assailant receives consequences 
on television, the greater their later expressed interest in 
owning a real gun. 

Second, attitudes about use of punishment (e.g., 
capital punishment, use of guns by police): (a) the 
happier viewers are before viewing a program, the less 
they believe that police should carry guns; (b) the 
greater their feelings of being scared and angry while 
watching a program, the weaker their belief in capital 
punishment; (c) the greater the perceptions of verbal or 
physical retaliation by victims on television, the less 
they believe that “all criminals should be punished”; (d) 
the more viewers perceive the assailant as a friend of the 
victim, the less they believe that “there are just two 
kinds of people: the weak and the strong”. 

Third, suggesting aggressive solutions for conflict and 
violent (involving crime) situations and use of 
aggression in “the last week”: (a) the happier a viewer 
feels before watching a program, the greater the subse- i 
quent suggestions for psychologically aggressive 
solutions in conflict situations; (b) the more excited a 
viewer feels before a program the less likely he/she 
would be to intervene in a violent situation; and the 
greater the likelihood of employing aggressive solutions, 
the greater and less use of name-calling and tattling, 
respectively; (c) the happier and more excited a viewer 
feels during a program the more likely he/she is to 
employ physical aggression in violent situations, the less 
likely he/she is to suggest psychological aggression in 
violent situations, and the greater the use of yelling in 
the last week; (d) the more a viewer feels angry and 
scared during a program, the more he/she reports 
having yelled at someone recently; (e) the more a viewer 
perceives the victim as showing his/her feelings when 
hurt, the greater the likelihood of a viewer’s subse- 
quently suggesting cooperation in conflict situations; (f) 
the more a viewer perceives a victim on television as 
calling for help, the greater the likelihood of a viewer’s 
suggesting that people should intervene in conflict situa- 
tions, the more a viewer admits to name-calling, tattling, 
and hurting someone’s feelings in the last week; (g) the 
more a viewer perceives the assailant as a family 
member, the greater the use of non-aggressive inter- 
vention in conflict situations; (h) the more a viewer 
perceives the assailant as a friend of the victim, the 
greater the likelihood of suggesting physical aggression 
as a solution to conflict; (i) the greater the perception of 
the assailant’s receiving physical consequences (e.g., 
killed, hit), the less likely a viewer is to suggest psycho- 
logical aggression in violent situations, (j) the more a 
viewer perceives psychological consequences for the / 
assailant (e.g., guilt), the more he/she suggests psycho- 
logical forms of aggression in violent situations. 

The complexity and variety of these few correlations, 
e.g., evidence for matching subsequent solutions to 
conflicts with previously viewed solutions, the inverse 
relationship between feeling scared and belief in capital 
punishment, indicates once again the difficulty of 


pointing out an “average” young viewer. The viewers’ 
moods before and during a program, their perceptions 
of whether a victim shows his/her feelings, and even the 
relationship of the victim and assailant, all determine 
subsequent aggressive attitudes and suggestions for 
solving conflict and violent situations. It would seem 
that the more “helpless” a victim is perceived to be and 
the greater the emotion engendered by a program, the 
greater a viewer's interest in guns for himself and/or 
parents. 

Sensitization/ Desensitization. Sensitization, which 
involves the increased awareness and mobilization 
against potential violence in one’s environment, was 
found in many forms. Some of the findings in Phase II 
are: (a) the degree of feeling happy and excited engen- 
dered while viewing programs subsequently increased 
several items of sensitization, e.g., being afraid to go 
outside alone after dark, sometimes believing there is a 


burglar attempting to get into your house, hiding money 


so that someone won’t steal it, sometimes believing 
someone is following you; (b) the greater the amount of 
being scared and angry during a program, the more 
viewers felt that the city was a pretty dangerous place to 
live in, and stated that they should put away their 
bicycles at night so that someone wouldn’t steal them; 
(c) the more viewers would like to meet the victim on 
television, the more viewers were frightened in going 
outside alone after dark; (d) the more viewers perceived 
victims as running away from their assailants, the more 
likely they were to score highly on total sensitization (a 
combination of several items); (e) the more the assailant 
was perceived as a friend, the more viewers subse- 
quently admitted they sometimes thought there was a 
burglar trying to get into their houses; (f) the more 
viewers perceived the assailant as receiving physical 
consequences, the more they later thought about _ 
putting away their bicycles at night. Other correlations 
with the total desensitization score were: (a) the less 
viewers perceived victims as doing nothing when hurt, 
the greater the sensitization; (b) the more viewers 
perceived police in real life as strong and exciting and 
believed that most robbers get caught, the greater the 
sensitization; (c) the more viewers suggested physical 
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aggression as a solution to violent situations, the greater 


the sensitization; (d) the more viewers were victimized 
in the last week (e.g., being tattled on, yelled at), and 
scored high for total feelings of victimization (a number 
of items reflecting being recipients of aggressive — 
behaviours from others), the greater the sensitization, 
and (e) the more a person pretends to be victimized 
(e.g., pretending to be hurt when not really hurt), the 
greater the total sensitization score. 

The findings for sensitization are somewhat more 
consistent and form a pattern: the greater the emotional 
arousal while watching a television program, the greater 
the subsequent sensitization. It should be pointed out 
that feelings of happiness and excitement produced ‘ 
more sensitization responses than did negative emotions 


~ which is contrary to popular beliefs that only crime 
and frightening programs produce sensitization 
reactions. Also, those characteristics which increase the 
relationship between the viewer and television victim 
may increase the likelihood of sensitization, presumably 
through more empathetic responses and meaningfulness 
of the program. The finding that the more the viewers 
recalled instances of being victimized, the greater the 
sensitization after the program, may be an example of 
the chicken-or-the-egg issue: it may be the case that 
those who are sensitized to violence adopt victim-like 
behaviours, or vice versa. This issue is also related to the 
positive correlation between pretend-victimization and 
sensitization; for example, perhaps those viewers who 
pretend to be victimized for manipulative reasons are 
more victimized and thus more sensitized; it may very 
well be the reverse. It is interesting to note that such 
feelings/behaviours of sensitization, victimization, and 
pretend-victimization occur in young viewers whose 
average age is around 9 years! 

Victimization/ Rationalization. Although victimization 
has been mentioned previously in its relationship with 
sensitization, let us examine a few more correlations 
with victimization: (a) the more viewers perceived the 
assailant as a friend, the more viewers admitted to being 
victimized by name-calling in the last week; (b) the 
easier viewers thought it was to hurt others’ feelings by 
hitting them, the greater the recalled instances of 
victimization, of being hit and having feelings hurt. For 
total victimization (a composite of several instances of 
being the recipient of aggression in the last week), the 
following factors were positively correlated: believing 
the contents seen on television really happen, suggesting 
physical aggression in violent situations, and the use of 
aggression in the past week toward others; while the 
following were negatively correlated: perceiving the 
assailant as receiving legalistic consequences, believing 
that most killers and robbers get caught by the police, 
and believing that police in real life are strong. 

Correlations with pretend-victimization were as 
follows: (a) the more viewers perceived television 
victims calling for help, the more viewers subsequently 
admitted to pretend-victimization; (b) the more viewers 
believed that television contents really happen, the 
greater the pretend-victimization; (c) those believing 
that criminals in real life are exciting were also those 
who admitted to pretend-victimization; (d) believing 
that our city is a pretty dangerous place to live in was 
negatively correlated to pretend-victimization; (€) the 
use of non-aggressive means in violent situations, the 
belief that sometimes a burglar is trying to enter one’s 
house and wanting to own a real gun were all positively 
related to pretend-victimization; (f) the use of 
aggression in the last week (hitting, yelling, name- 
calling, tattling, and hurting feelings) were all related to 
the amount of pretend-victimization; (g) the greater the 
actual victimization, the greater the pretend-victimiza- 


tion. 
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These findings for actual and pretend-victimization 
appear to show that victimization and victimizing others 
(being aggressive) go hand-in-hand, that viewers can 
probably learn both kinds of behaviours quite well 
through actual or television experiences — and to the 
degree that viewers believe the contents of television 
programs, they are more successful in being victims and 
pretend-victims. Factors which foster the strengthening 
of the roles of a victim (real or feigned) are likely to be 
correlated. In view of these relationships, we must be 
cautions about placing blame for aggression, 1.e., in 
part, the causes of violence may be victim-precipitated. 
Further analyses, especially those related to age, intelli- 
gence, and other individual difference variables, will 
clarify this relationship between aggression and victimi- 
zation, which is partially an arbitrary distinction. 

Before summarizing the effects and variables in Phase 
I, let us point out a trend which has thus far emerged. 
We initially discussed the effects of particular program 
contents on viewers, and then attempted to understand 
some correlations among images of violence and 
aggressive attitudes; and finally we outlined the correla- 
tions associated with issues of sensitization and victimi- 
zation. As we have done so, we have progressed from 
few meaningful and cohering findings in the former two 
categories to more meaningful ones (for sensitization 
and victimization). This should not be surprising. In a 
culture which continually bombards its viewers with the 
complexities and divergencies of violence, both real and 
televised, socially approved and disapproved, it would 
be surprising to find that everyone would respond in the 
same manner — with so many differences of capabilities 
and styles and experiences abounding across people. On 
the other hand, in those areas where information is 
lacking, where the data are more subtle and thus less 
amenable to the vagaries and frequencies of feedback 
and shaping, it may be the case that patterns can be 
found, in the sense that our children haven’t been brain- 
washed and exploited by or exposed and overexposed to 
such issues. We may be studying these effects ina 
virtual embryonic state of non-contamination from the 
media — with the implication that within a few years, 
these effects may also no longer be found. So it is with 
this bias, that in our society’s naiveté and lack of 
awareness of the complex issues surrounding the effects 
of television, we shall further pursue these effects and 
others by examining the effects of many individual 
difference variables on television perceptions and 
television preferences as well as some of the effects thus 
far discussed. That discussion will then be followed by a 
discussion of the effects of these viewer variables, media 
characteristics, and program preferences upon the 
reactions to televised contents, 1.e., Phase I and Phase II 
intercorrelations. 


Correlations among Variables and Effects in Phase I 


An examination of Tables 2 and 3 reveals the large 
amount of data available for study and the literally 
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thousands of significant correlations among the 
variables and effects tapped in the home interviews 
dealing with media characteristics, family characteris- 
tics, viewer characteristics, viewer behaviours and 
motives associated with television, viewer perceptions of 
televised contents, viewer program preferences as well 
as some effects such as distortion of reality, aggressive 
attitudes, sensitization/victimization, and rationaliza- 
tion. The advantage of having the correlations listed in 
Table 3 is that it allows the interested reader to examine 
the correlations and to discern whatever patterns that 
he/she may wish to investigate. It also allows some 
weighting of variables in terms of influence; for 
example, by merely looking up the item number 
associated with a particular data point, one can see all 
the other variables and effects associated with it (by 
looking at various places in the table). What we shall 
attempt now is to highlight some of the important 
clusterings of correlations, to point out the contribu- 
tions of many variables to the effects of television on 
young viewers — keeping in mind that the next section of 
the report will deal with the correlations between 
selected variables in Phase I and selected effects in 
Phase II, those effects after actually watching a 
television program. 

Media characteristics. The number of working televi- 
sions in the home was positively related to the parents’ 
discouraging watching television because the child 
needed to do homework and chores (this can be seen 
from the correlation between item 10 and items 20 and 
21 in Table 3), i.e., the more televisions available, the 
more parents are likely to discourage watching 
television for these reasons. The more televisions avail- 
able: the more they use television to keep a child quiet, 
use it as “background noise”, the more mothers and 
fathers watch television and television violence, the 
greater the number of fights a viewer believes occur in 
Calgary, the more attractive real life aggression (e.g., 
likes seeing people hurt), the more killings a viewer sees 
on television, the more a viewer enjoys watching name- 
calling on television, the more a child enjoys seeing 
violent behaviours and negative emotions on television, 
the more a viewer believes he/she watches too much 
television, the more a viewer watches Crime/Crime 
Adventure programs, the more they don’t understand 
Situation Comedies and Children’s programs. On the 
other hand, the more televisions available in the home, 
the /ower the judged activity level of children (item 10 
negatively correlated with 129), the /ess happy a viewer 
is with parents, the less enjoyment of being frightened 
by television contents, the lower the perception that 
homes on television are nicer than his/hers, the less a 
viewer watches alone. 

These correlations show that a number of working 
television sets in the home produces negative or poten- 
tially negative effects, e.g., more problems in getting 
children to do homework and chores, more viewing and 
enjoyment of violence and negative emotions, less 


understanding of programs aimed at children and so 
forth. Is the number of television sets related to parental 
neglect? 

Even though only five per cent of the children have 
televisions in their bedrooms, it was found that those 
who do are more prone to suggest physical and verbal 
aggression as solutions to problems, to say they would 
like to be criminals (!), to watch television when angry 
with someone or want to be alone or are lonely, to 
perceive people on television as telling how they feel 
inside, to believe that criminals like jail, to enjoy 
watching violent behaviours on television, to like being 
scared while watching television, to watch television 
while eating, to enjoy watching Crime/Crime Adven- 
ture, and to perceive the victims as being hurt by 
physical but not psychological means. The most striking 
correlations here are those that indicate that the viewers 
believe criminals enjoy jail and actually wish to be 
criminals — which suggests that the availability of the 
television in the bedroom (with all its implications) may 
desensitize and perhaps encourage criminal tendencies. 
Of course, this must be tempered by asking the question 
whether it is the presence of the television in the 
bedroom, or the family milieu and reasons for the 
television in the bedroom. 

The availability of cable television (11 stations versus 
three stations without cable) produced dozens of corre- 
lations, some of which are that homes which have cable 
television have viewers who are more likely to be 
encouraged to watch television in order to relieve 
boredom, to have parents who watch with the children, 
to have the television on as “background noise”, to have 
mothers who watch television and television aggression 
a lot (but not fathers); viewers who would like to see a 
real bank robbery, have many reasons for watching 
television, use television as the major source of learning 
(compared to books and other people), have positive 
feelings while watching their favourite programs, like 
“fast” programs, enjoy watching violent behaviours and 
negative emotions (but not pro-social behaviours), 
believe that homes and friends seen on television are 
more attractive than their own (negative self evalua- 
tion), recall past transgressions through being reminded 
by events seen on television, watch more and enjoy — 
more Crime/Crime Adventure and Situation Comedies 
but fewer Children’s programs. These correlations show 
some beneficial and potentially problematic effects of 
having cable television in the home. 

Family characteristics/ parental behaviours. The 
number of children in the home influenced several 
variables: that is, the more children in the home, the 
more conflict arose concerning which programs would 
be watched, the more children watched together, the 
more use of aggression in the last week, the more pro- 
social behaviours they see in real life, the higher their 
estimation of crime in Calgary, the more they use their 
parents as sources of information (as opposed eto 
and television), the more television contents remin 


them of past transgressions, the more they perceive 
victims on Crime/Crime Adventure programs, the less 
they understand why people get hurt in Situation 
Comedies and Children’s programs, the less aggression 
the parents watch on television, the lower the activity 
level of the children, the less they discuss television 
contents with their parents. These correlations are 
basically what would be expected as the number of 
children in a family increases, especially in terms of the 
availability of others and limitation of time of parents. 

The socio-economic status of parents was one of the 
least influential variables (in terms of number of 
significant correlations) in the whole project. The lower 
the socio-economic status, the more the encouragement 
of television watching to relieve boredom, the more 
mother watches television aggression, the more a child 
would like to be a policeman/woman, the more a viewer 
perceived people psychologically hurt in Situation 
Comedies, the less a viewer enjoys watching negative 
emotions on television, the less a viewer perceives 
homes on television as nicer than his/her own 
(defensive perception?). To account for the paucity of 
SEs correlations, one should keep in mind that the City 
of Calgary is relatively new and affluent, and class 
rigidity is practically nonexistent compared with most 
comparable cities in eastern Canada. 

The marital status of parents produced a few correla- 
tions. Having the parents married resulted in: parents 
encouraging television watching in order to remind 
children of favourite programs or to discuss things seen 
on television or to relieve boredom of children, mother 
watching more television and television violence, their 
children suggesting constructive (non-aggressive) 
solutions to problems (and avoiding aggressive 
solutions), children seeing indirect aggression in real 
life, viewers feeling happy when watching favourite 
program, avoiding scary contents on television, talking 
to parents about television contents, preferring the 
volume loud, use of rationalization (viewer blaming 
television for transgressions), being upset about some 
things seen on television. Of note are two findings: first, 
the viewers suggesting constructive and avoiding 
aggressive solutions to problems when the parents are 
together and the use of rationalization (there are few 
correlations with rationalization). The latter may be due 
to increased opportunities for learning such a strategy 
and resolving conflicts when both parents are present in 
the home. 

The positiveness and warmth of the parent-child 
relationship was found to result in: a greater estimation 
of shootings and robberies in Calgary, greater attrac- 
tiveness of seeing people tell how they feel inside in real 
life (with greater unattractiveness of seeing people 
scared and hurt in real life), perceiving people on 
television as resolving problems by physical and verbal 
aggression, viewers talking to parents about what is seen 
on television, not believing that kids on television are 
happier than themselves, increased ability to guess next 
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events occurring in television programs, viewers 
recalling past transgressions when watching television, 
viewers watching and enjoying more Situation 
Comedies and failing to recognize persons hurt in 
Drama. 

The amount of parental discouragement for watching 
television was related to the number of programs that 
parents felt inappropriate for children (especially 
violent programs), and corresponded wlth the mother’s 
and father’s avoidance of violent programs in their own 
television-watching. The more parents discouraged their 
child’s television-watching: the less aggression the child 
used in the last week and the fewer suggested aggression 
as solutions to problems, the happier and more excited 
the child is when with parents and alone, the lower the 
child’s estimation of shootings in Calgary, the more 
attractive seeing people ignoring one another in real life, 
the more use of books for information, the more a 
viewer perceives consequences for criminals on televi- 
sion, the more things that frighten him/her, the more a 
viewer talks to friends about what is seen on television, 
the less a viewer dreams about (including nightmares) 
television contents, the less a viewer is upset by what is 
seen on television, and the less watching of Crime/- 
Crime Adventure programs. As we can see, parental 
discouragements have the expected results, i.e., less 
watching of crime and violence, more use of books, 
happier and more social children, more emotionally 
responsive but less aggressive children, sensitivity to 
consequences for criminals, and fewer traces of violence 
that might occur in dreams and nightmares. These 
children would appear “well-adjusted”. 

On the other hand, parental encouragement of 
watching television entered into relatively few correla- 
tions. The more parents urged their children to watch 
television: the more the children were rated as extro- 
verted, the fewer aggressive solutions viewers suggested 
for problems, and the less actual aggression in the last 
week, the less afraid and angry the children were with 
parents and when alone but the colder the relationship 
with parents, the more viewers watched television when 
angry with someone, the less use of friends as sources of 
information and more use of television, the more 
viewers talked with their parents about television 
contents, and the more viewers watched with their 
parents. 

Another parental influence is parental modelling of 
program preferences, and specifically, the amount of 
violence watched (Sports, Crime, Crime Adventure, and 
Adult Situation Comedies). The more the mother 
watched violence: the more viewers used aggression in 
the last week (including verbal aggression and 
suggesting aggressive solutions to problems), the greater 
the estimation of shootings in Calgary, the more viewers 
would like to see a real bank robbery, the /ower the 
sensitization score (1.e., desensitization related to 
mother’s viewing of aggression), the more viewers 
perceived female television characters as smarter, more 
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exciting, hurting people more, happier, helping people 
more than males (the assumed measure of sexual stereo- 
typing); the less viewers saw physical aggression as a 
solution to problems on television, the more non- 
aggressive characteristics viewers perceived in television 
characters, the fewer negative emotions enjoyed on 
television but the greater enjoyment of pro-social 
behaviours on television, the lower the belief that kids 
on television have more things than the viewers, the 
more frequent and greater enjoyment associated with 
watching Crime/Crime Adventure and Situation 
Comedies, the greater the perception of psychological 
means of aggression in Situation Comedies. 

The identical analyses using the same measure of 
watching violence by the father yielded considerably 
fewer correlations — the more the father watched 
violence: the greater the estimation of shootings in 
Calgary, the greater the sexual stereotyping of female 
television characters, the fewer instances of indirect 
aggression perceived on television but the more 
constructive solutions on television, the fewer aggressive 
characteristics perceived in television characters, the 
less often viewers dream about television contents, the 
more viewers rationalize their aggression (blaming 
television), the less Crime/Crime Adventure and Drama 
watched. 

It would appear that the mother’s viewing of 
aggression has more influence upon her children’s 
aggression and desensitization than the father’s. It is 
interesting to note that both the mother’s and father’s 
television viewing is related to sexual stereotypes, 
perhaps through the parents’.own selection of programs 
that expose children to these stereotypes. Similarly, the 
parents’ choice of programs resulted in their children 
seeing fewer aggressive characteristics of people on 
television even though the modelling of parental prefer- 
ences was aggressive contents; is it possible that 
children are in some way sensitized to forms of violence 
(note the correlation with perceived psychological 
means on television), and then more closely attend to 
non-aggressive characters! And finally, it is interesting 
that the mothers’ greater watching of television is not 
simply due to more non-aggressive contents, but to 
aggressive contents; she watches more different kinds of 
aggression as well as more aggression than the father (at 
least according to the scoring methods we employed) — 
which is contrary to popular beliefs that males watch 
more than females. This is particularly surprising since 
we included sports in the aggressive programs category! 

A final family/parental characteristic is the use of 
television as “background noise”. The more the 
television was on: the more mother watched television 
and television violence (this was not true for the father), 
the greater the activity level of the children, the more 
introverted the children, the more use of aggression and 
aggressive solutions to problems in the viewers (chil- 
dren), the more unhappy and less excited the children 
are with parents, the greater the estimation of fights in 


Calgary, the fewer the social motives for watching 
television, the less enjoyment of watching people help 
each other on television, the greater the negative 
comparisons between television homes and characters 
and themselves (e.g., homes on television are nicer, kids 
on television are happier), the more the viewer is upset 
by violent themes on television. These findings generally 
coincide with those expected from a degree of parental 
neglect of children, especially in terms of greater 
withdrawal and heightened activity level of the children. 

Viewer characteristics/behaviours/motives. Birth 
order was correlated with a few variables, but it should 
be kept in mind that birth order is perforce correlated 
with family size; and at this juncture, we do not know 
which contributes to these correlations. But in this vein, 
we shall mention a few of the correlations that occurred 
with birth order that did nor show up in the analysis of 
family size. The later-born (e.g., third as opposed to 
second) a viewer, the more confused he/she feels with 
parents, the more a viewer watched television when 
lonely, the less a viewer uses books for information, the 
more a viewer sees problems on television solved by 
physical aggression, the more a viewer sees plenty of 
robberies, fights, and killings on television, the more a 
viewer avoids frightening contents on television, the less 
he/she watches with parents, the softer the volume 
desired on television, the more he/she watches Situation 
Comedies. 

Sex of viewers was correlated with some variables; 
being a female viewer resulted in: fewer discourage- 
ments for watching television, being rated as lower in 
activity level and higher in introversion. A female 
viewer is more likely to suggest passive aggressive 
solutions to problems (but less likely to suggest physical 
aggression) to have a warm relationship with her 
parents, to estimate greater amount of shootings and 
robberies in Calgary, to view positively being chased by 
the police, to find it unattractive to see people hurt in 
real life, to use her parents as a source for information, 
to have a female television character as her favourite, to 
perceive physical aggression not used as a solution to 
problems on television, but to see passive aggression as 
a solution; less likely to perceive consequences to 
criminals on television, avoids “fast” programs, 

erceives criminals as repeating crimes (as opposed to 
rehabilitation), does not enjoy watching violent — 
behaviours on television, has a large number of things 
that frighten her on television and avoids them in 
numerous ways, less likely to watch television alone, 
avoids rationalizing behaviours by blaming television, 
and watches more Situation Comedies but avoids 
Crime/Crime Adventures. These correlations fit the 
usual sex-typing literature and the presentation in the a‘ 
introduction which argued that female viewers would e 
more likely to use and perceive passive aggression than 
overt physical aggression as a means to conflict 
solution. 


The most influential individual difference variable in 


the project was the age of viewers; hundreds of correla- 
tions were found — of which only a portion are 
presented in Table 3. The older the viewers: the more 
they watch television with their parents; the fewer the 
aggressive programs parents feel are inappropriate, the 
less parents encourage television watching (especially to 
keep children quiet or to relieve boredom). The lower 
their activity levels and the greater their introversion, 
the more suggestions for verbal aggression as a solution 
to problems but the fewer suggestions for indirect 
aggression, the greater the use of verbal aggression in 
the past week, the more positive their relationships with 
parents, the greater the likelihood of having seen verbal, 
passive, and indirect aggression in real life, the more 
attractive criminal activities are (e.g., would like to stay 
in jail, rob a bank), the more attractive real life 
aggression is to watch, the more sensitization that has 
occurred, the more and varied the motives for watching 
television, the greater the use of books for information, 
the more female stereotypes they perceive on television, 
the less confused they are when watching their favourite 
television programs and programs in general, the more 
physical and verbal aggressive solutions perceived on 
television but the fewer indirect aggressive and 
constructive solutions, the more aggressive and non-ag- 
gressive characteristics they perceive in television 
characters, the greater the number of crimes seen on 
television, the more enjoyment they derive from 
watching violent behaviours and negative emotions on 
television, the fewer ways they use to avoid frightening 
contents on television, the more different emotions they 
like to experience while watching television (e.g., scared, 
sad, upset), the more they talk with friends about what 
they’ve seen on television, the less they think that kids 
on television have more friends and are happier than 
themselves, the more likely they are to do homework 
while watching television, the better they can guess the 
next events in a television program, the more they recall 
past transgressions while watching television, the louder 
they prefer the volume, the more they perceive people 
getting physically hurt on Crime/Crime Adventure 
programs, the more often and with the more enjoyment 
they watch Situation Comedies and recognize physical 
as well as psychological forms of aggression and make 
judgments about the motives of the assailants, the more 
they avoid Children’s programs and Drama. 

The majority of these correlations are consistent with 
the greater cognitive abilities and experiences of 
children as they mature and age. They are also 
consistent with the view that in order to understand the 
effects of television on a viewer, the age of the viewer is 
an important determiner in knowing what he/she 
perceives, what preferences he/she has in watching 
television contents, his/her complexity of motives and 
emotions associated with television watching. 

The grades (marks, achievements) in school, as 
reported by their parents, had considerable influence 
upon viewers’ behaviours and preferences associated 
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with television. The higher the viewers’ grades in 
school: the fewer aggressive programs which parents 
felt were inappropriate for their children, the less 
television their mothers watched, the lower their activity 
levels, the less they suggested indirect aggression as a 
solution to problems, the less they would like to be 
policemen/women, the happier they are with their 
parents, the more they’ve seen verbal, passive, and 
indirect aggression in real life as well as pro-social 
behaviours, the less attractive it would be to see a real 
bank robbery, the greater the attractiveness of seeing 
people tell each other how they feel inside in real life, 
the greater the sensitization, the less they watch 
television when sad but the more to avoid homework, 
the more they use books for information, the more they 
recognize that police on television get hurt, hurt people, 
and make mistakes; the less afraid when watching their 
favourite programs, the more they perceive verbal 
aggression as a solution to problems on television, the 
more they perceive aggressive and non-aggressive 
characteristics in television characters, the greater the 
number of robberies and killings seen on television, the 
more they like “fast” programs, the more they enjoy 
watching negative emotions on television, the more they 
like being excited while watching television, the more 
they talk with their friends about television contents, the 
more they watch television by themselves and doing 
homework, the more instances of recalling past trans- 
gressions while watching television, the greater their 
preference for louder volume, the greater they ration- 
alize their behaviour by blaming television, the less 
often they dream and have nightmares about television 
contents, the more often they watch Crime/Crime 
Adventure and Situation Comedies but avoid 
Children’s programs and Drama, the more they 
perceive victims in Crime/Crime Adventure and 
physical means of violence, the greater their perception 
of psychological forms of aggression in Situation 
Comedies. 

In general, these findings support the notion that 
children with higher grades are less aggressive and more 
sensitive to various forms of aggression — and, as a 
result, are likely to be sensitized. They recognize stereo- 
typing in police and probably become excited and gain 
emotional and intellectual satisfaction from watching 
emotional displays on television.. Nevertheless, they 
prefer watching programs which have various kinds of 
violence, but do not translate these preferences into 
aggressive behaviours. Such findings argue strongly for 
knowledge of individual differences, since in this case 
the brighter person does not conform to the stereotype 
that “seeing is imitating”. 

Several findings have already been reported 
concerning the activity level of viewers and its relation 
to other variables; we shall report additional correla- 
tions here. The greater the activity level of viewers: the 
more extroverted they are judged, the more physically 
aggressive solutions they suggest to problems, the more 
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they desire to be policemen/women, the greater their 
use of aggression in the last week and suggestions of 
aggression as solutions to problems, the more afraid and 
angry they are with parents and alone, the fewer passive 
and indirect forms of aggression and pro-social 
behaviours seen in real life, the more attractive is seeing 
people hurt and their feelings hurt in real life, the 
greater they use pretend-victimization, the greater they 
watch television when sad, and the more motives for 
watching television, the less use of books and parents 
for information but greater use of friends and television 
for information, the less they perceive verbal aggression 
as a solution on television, the less they perceive people 
helping each other on television, the fewer non- 
aggressive characteristics they see in television charac- 
ters, the more they enjoy watching fighting on televi- 
sion, the less they are able to guess next events on 
television programs, the less likely they are to dream 
about television contents, the more they believe they 
learn violent behaviours that they shouldn’t from televi- 
sion, the more they perceive physical aggression in 
Drama. 

These findings with higher active children are rather 
consistently negative, e.g., they are more aggressive and 
use pretend-victimization, they depend more upon 
television and friends than books and parents. 
However, there is little to suggest that these are related 
to television-viewing and preferences, i.e., they don’t 
prefer violent programs or watch them. It would seem 
that they are fairly independent of television effects 
since it is likely that they produce their own stimulation 
and interests. 

A final viewer characteristic is one of introversion- 
extroversion. Although some findings have already been 
reported, a few more were found, some of which are 
presented here. The greater the extroversion of viewers: 
the more they would like to be policemen/women, the 
fewer aggressive solutions to problems suggested, the 
less angry and afraid they are when with parents and 
alone, the less attractive it is to be chased by the police, 
the less use of books and friends for information, the 
more friends they have, the more they perceive people 
on television as talking a lot and tattling, the fewer 
killings they’ve seen on television, the greater their 
perception of consequences for criminals on television, 
the less they enjoy watching violent behaviours on 
television, the more they watch television alone and 
while eating, the worse their ability to guess next events 
on television programs, the more they believe they learn 
violent behaviours from television, the less they under- 
stand the motives of assailants while watching televi- 
sion, the more they enjoy children’s programs. As a 
viewer’s extroversion increases, we find that they are 
more sensitive to the consequences for criminals, 
suggest fewer aggressive solutions, and are particularly 
sensitive to the verbal interactions of television charac- 
ters. These findings support the notion that extroverts 
are more likely to be sensitized to social cues emitted by 


others and to guide their own behaviours accordingly. 
On the other hand, the lack of many correlations 
Suggests that introversion-extroversion is but a small 
influence in the fabric of television influences and 
individual differences associated with these influences. 

The next few pages of results will detail the aggressive 
dispositions /behaviours of viewers and their relations to 
television perceptions and preferences and the effects of 
television. The more viewers suggested physical 
aggression as a solution to problems: the more they 
wanted to be criminals, the more use of actual 
aggression in the last week and the greater the overall 
aggressive tendencies (suggestions and usage), the 
greater the attractiveness of seeing a real bank robbery, 
the greater overall attractiveness of aggression in real 
life (like to see many different kinds), the greater the 
pretend-victimization, the less use of books for informa- 
tion, the fewer having female favourite characters on 
television, the more perceived physical aggression on 
television as a solution to problems, the fewer aggressive 
and non-aggressive characteristics perceived in 
television characters, the greater the enjoyment of 
watching violent behaviours on television while not 
enjoying watching pro-social behaviours on television, 
the fewer things frighten them on television, the fewer 
emotions experienced while watching television, the 
more they perceive kids on television as having more 
friends, the more they recall instances of past transgres- 
sions while watching television, the more they believe 
they have learned violent behaviours from television, 
the less they are upset by watching violent themes on 
television, the more they enjoy Crime/Crime Adven- 
ture, Children’s programs, and Drama; and the more 
they watched Children’s programs and Drama, the 
more they perceived people hurt on Children’s 
programs and through physical means. 

To characterize the viewers who suggest physical 
aggression as a solution to problems: they enjoy violent 
programs and even perceive violence in Children S 
programs; real life aggression is also attractive to them 
and they know how to pretend to be a victim, they 
enjoy television violence but avoid pro-social 
behaviours on television; they are “tough” in claiming 
things don’t frighten them and this may be due to being 
emotionally “flat” (do not experience emotions); and 
they readily admit they learn violent behaviours from 
television. 

The viewers who suggest verbal aggression are charac- 
terized by these correlations: would like to be criminals 
and avoid suggesting constructive solutions to : 
problems, their overall aggressive tendencies ee an 
suggestions) are high, they have seen verbal an set 
aggression in real life but have a low estimation 0 
number of shootings in Calgary, they have a greater 
overall attractiveness of aggression In real life as well as 
high pretend-victimization scores. The more sai 
suggest verbal aggression as solutions: the Ben y 
watch television to be alone, to avoid homework an 


chores, and when bored, the more their favourite 
television characters are male, the more they perceive 
police on television as getting hurt, hurting people and 
making mistakes; the more they perceive criminals on 
television as strong and exciting, the more they see 
verbal aggression as a solution to problems on televi- 
sion, the more they perceive aggressive and non- 
aggressive characteristics of people on television, the 
more killings they perceive on television, the greater 
their perception of consequences to criminals on televi- 
sion, the more they perceive criminals liking jail, the 
more they like “fast” programs, the more they enjoy 
watching violent behaviours and negative emotions on 
television, the more they avoid being frightened when 
watching television, the more emotions experienced 
while watching television, the more they have dreams 
about television contents, the more they get upset about 
violent themes on television, the more they watch 
Situation Comedies but avoid Drama, the more they 
enjoy Situation Comedies but don’t enjoy Children’s 
programs. 

The picture of viewers who prefer verbally aggressive 
solutions is quite different from that of viewers prefering 
physical aggression in terms of style. Although they too 
would like to be criminals and find and use aggression 
as attractive and can pretend victimization, their 
perceptions of police and criminals on television fit 
stereotypes; and because of their preference over verbal 
modes of dealing, they have a greater capacity to 
perceive and label many aggressive and non-aggressive 
characteristics in others. They perceive consequences 
and feel emotions and relish these emotions (while the 
physically aggressive do not); violence permeates their 
dreams. However, they do not prefer or particularly 
enjoy watching violence on television (although one can 
assume they watch these because of their answers to 
television contents). One could argue that they would 
not admit to their interest and preference for violent 
programs. Nevertheless, these viewers are sensitive to 
others; but more importantly, they may enjoy being 
manipulative. But again, we see the problem of 
attempting to correlate aggression with what or how 
much they enjoy violence on television; these viewers 
apparently do not, while those preferring physically 
aggressive solutions do. 

The more viewers suggest passive aggressive solutions 
to problems: the fewer constructive solutions, the 
warmer the parent-child relationship, the less indirect 
aggression they’ve seen in real life, the more female 
stereotypes they adhere to, the more physical and 
passive aggression they perceive as solutions to 
problems on television, the more overall aggressive 
solutions seen on television and the fewer constructive 
solutions, the more robberies and killings they’ve seen 
on television, the more they talk to their friends about 
television contents, the less inclined they are to believe 
kids and homes on television are nicer than theirs, the 
less they watch television alone or while eating, the 
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more they watch and enjoy Situation Comedies and 
Drama. Again, these viewers are quite different from the 
previous two types; these do not have the many correla- 
tions with the use of aggression, attractiveness of 
aggression, and criminal activities. They have social 
contacts. It would be an exaggeration to label these 
viewers as “aggressive” while the first two types, those 
using physical and verbal suggestions for problem- 
solving, clearly are. 

An examination of Table 3 reveals one of the unique 
means by which we can compare the effects of varia- 
bles: the viewers who suggested indirect aggression have 
many more negative correlations with the same 
potential number of items than the other viewers; this 
will soon be evident and requires another classification 
or typology of aggressive viewer. The more viewers 
suggested indirect aggression as a solution for 
problems: the fewer constructive solutions they gave, 
the less they saw verbal, passive and indirect forms of 
aggression in real life, the less attractive seeing people 
helping each other and telling how they feel inside in 
real life, the greater the desensitization (or less the sensi- 
tization), the more they watched television when angry 
with someone or to avoid homework or when bored, the 
less they used books or television for information but 
the more they used their parents for information, the 
more sexual stereotypic responses they gave, the less 
they perceived police on television as exciting, getting 
hurt, hurting people, and making mistakes; the less they 
perceived physical aggression but the more indirect 
aggression as solution on television, the less they 
perceived aggressive characteristics in television charac- 
ters, the less their perception of robberies, fights, and 
killings on television; the less they perceived criminals 
as liking jail, the less they enjoyed watching violent 
behaviours on television, the fewer emotions they 
experienced while watching television, the fewer friends 
they had, the more they denied recalling past transgres- 
sions while viewing television, the softer the television 
volume they preferred, the less they watched Crime/- 
Crime Adventure, Situation Comedies (they deny any 
enjoyment from the latter), the fewer victims they 
perceived in Crime/Crime Adventure, the more they 
enjoyed watching Children’s programs. The basic style 
of these viewers is one of rejection, of denying, of hiding 
feelings — which will probably result in fewer sociali- 
zation experiences. One cannot know whether this style 
is due to television since their responses cannot be 
further analyzed to determine whether they are denying 
their interest in television violence or whether they just 
aren’t interested. The hunch of the principal investi- 
gator is that their aggressiveness is from their 
environment rather than television; their subtlety of 
aggression is basically a denial of being aggressive (as 
mentioned in the introduction) and the instances of 
modelled indirect aggression in the media are relatively 
few: thus it is difficult to believe that so few instances 
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could produce so many negative correlations in this 
type of aggressive viewer. 

Now that we have examined those viewers who gave 
aggressive solutions to problems, let us examine the 
viewers who gave constructive solutions to problems 
posed to them. The more the viewers gave constructive 
(non-aggressive) solutions: the less actual aggression 
they used in the last week, the less afraid and angry they 
are with parents and when alone, the more the overall 
attractiveness of criminal activities but the less the 
overall attractiveness of real life forms of aggression, the 
less they watch television to avoid homework, the more 
they use books as sources of information, the more they 
perceive police on television as unhappy, getting hurt, 
and hurting people; the more constructive solutions to 
problems they perceive on television, the lower their 
perceptions of killings on television, the more they enjoy 
people being friendly on television, the more they watch 
television alone, the more they can guess next events on 
television programs, the greater the television volume 
they prefer, the less they enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure 
programs, the more they perceive physical violence on 
Crime/Crime Adventure, the more they perceive 
personal/“‘selfish” motives for aggression on Crime/- 
Crime Adventure and Situation Comedies. There is 
little patterning among these correlations, but they do 
show considerably fewer correlations with watching and 
behaving aggressively as well as being sensitive to the 
motives concerning why people get hurt on television. 

Another measure of aggressiveness of viewers is their 
actual use in the past week (to the degree that children 
respond openly); the more aggression children reported 
using in the last week: the more unhappy they are with 
their parents and when alone, the more they are afraid 
and angry with their parents, the less their parents 
understand them, the more they perceive passive 
aggression in real life, the greater their estimation of 
robberies and fights in Calgary, the more attractive 
seeing real life aggression is, the greater their pretend- 
victimization, the more they watch television to avoid 
homework and chores, the more they use friends as 
sources of information, the more they perceive people 
on television understanding each other and telling how 
they feel inside, the greater their overall perception of 
crime on television, the greater their enjoyment of 
watching negative emotions on television, the more they 
talk to their friends about television contents, the 
greater the negative evaluations of self and home 
compared with kids on television, the more instances of 
recalling past transgressions while watching television, 
the greater their preference for loud television volume, 
the greater the tendency to rationalize behaviours by 
blaming television, the more nightmares about 
television contents, the more they watch and enjoy 
Crime/Crime Adventure and perceive physical means 
of violence, the more they watch Drama. In many ways, 
these viewers are like those suggesting physical 
aggression as solutions (the two variables are corre- 


lated). However, the main difference is that these 
viewers are not emotionally flat; they are average and 
susceptible to socialization experiences, Although they 
prefer and enjoy television violence, it is not known 
whether this preference is the cause or the effect of their 
actual use of aggression. 

Before leaving this section on viewer characteristics, 
suffice it to say that the correlations between the 
different kinds of aggressive viewers and their motives 
for watching, their program preferences, and other 
variables which have been reported to influence them, 
do not give us “cause-and-effect” relationships; they do 
give data concerning the complexity and their mutual 
influences upon one another, and allow the assessment 
of past experiences and the viewer’s impressions of 
these experiences as well as contemporaneous 
influences. 

Viewer perceptions of television contents and program 
preferences. We shall begin our description of what 
viewers perceive on television (we have already reported 
numerous correlations between viewer characteristics 
and perceptions of television contents) by examining 
the correlations between the amount and enjoyment of 
viewing violent contents to viewers’ perceptions of 
violence, the means of violence, and the perceived 
motives of assailants for violence. 

Amount of Viewing Crime/Crime Adventure. The 
more viewers watched Crime/Crime Adventure: the 
more victims they perceived (i.e., someone getting hurt) 
but the means were only physical (not psychological); 
the more the reasons for violence were judged 
emotionally (e.g., assailant was angry) or through 
labelling (e.g., he was a criminal). 

Enjoyment of Crime/Crime Adventure. The more 
viewers enjoyed Crime/Crime Adventure: the more 
victims they perceived, but these were hurt by physical 
means only. 

Perception of victims for Crime/Crime Adventure. The 
more victims perceived: the more physical means 

erceived, the more reasons were judged emotionally 
and through labelling, the more the motives of assai- 
lants were judged personal/“selfish” (¢-g., personal 
gain), the more victims were hurt accidentally (e.g. 
unintentionally). 

Amount of Viewing Situation Comedies. The more 
viewers watched: the more they enjoyed, the more 
victims were perceived via physical means, the more the 
emotional and accidental justification. 

Enjoyment of Situation Comedies. The more eee 
enjoyed: the more the perception of physical means 0 
violence. ; 

Perception of victims for Situation Comedies. The ? 
more victims perceived: the more physical and psye 0- 
logical means were perceived, the more emotional, ies 
personal/“‘selfish”, and accidental reasons perceive 
violence. : 

Amount and enjoyment of viewi 
programs. The more viewers watc 


ng Children’s 
hed or enjoyed; the 


more they enjoyed, the more victims they perceived 
receiving physical forms of violence, the more 
accidental justifications. 

Perception of victims for Children’s programs. The 
more victims perceived: the more physical means, the 
more emotional, personal, and accidental justifications. 

Amount and enjoyment of viewing Drama. The more 
they watched or enjoyed: the more physical means of 
violence were perceived for the victims. 

Perception of victims in Drama. The more victims 
perceived: the more physical and psychological means 
were perceived, the more emotional and accidential 
justifications (but not personal). 

From these correlations, we see that viewing every 
kind of program leads to perceptions of victims; 
however, the means of violence differ — Crime/Crime 
Adventure and Children’s programs have physical 
forms of violence, while Situation Comedies and Drama 
have both physical and psychological forms of violence. 
On the other hand, the motives of assailants or justifica- 
tions also differed across program kinds: for Crime/- 
Crime Adventure, Situation Comedies, and Children’s 
programs, all three motives were perceived (emotional, 
personal, and accidental); while for Drama, only the 
former and latter. Therefore, viewers’ perceptions of the 
forms of violence and the motives do vary across kinds 
of programs. 

One avenue of assessing viewers’ perceptions of 
television contents is to examine the correlations 
associated with solutions to problems as perceived by 
viewers when watching television. The more viewers 
perceive physical aggression on television as solutions for 
problems presented on television: the greater the 
amount of crime seen on television, the more viewers 
enjoy watching violent behaviours on television and 
dislike watching pro-social behaviours, the more 
viewers claim to be upset by violent themes on televi- 
sion. The more viewers perceive verbal aggression as 
solutions presented on television: the more viewers 
perceive aggressive and non-aggressive characteristics 
of television characters, the more viewers perceive 
criminals liking jail, the more viewers enjoy watching 
negative emotions on television, the more viewers talk 
to friends about television contents, the more viewers 
can guess the next events on television programs, the 
more viewers recall past transgressions while watching 
television, the more viewers watch Crime/Crime 
Adventure and Situation Comedies and perceive 
victims in both. The more viewers perceive passive 
aggression as solutions on television: the more viewers 
recalled instances of past transgressions, the fewer the 
negative comparisons between television homes and 
kids and themselves, the greater the perceptions of 
psychological means of violence in Crime/Crime 
Adventure programs. The more viewers perceive 
indirect aggression on television as a solution to 
problems: the less viewers talk with friends about 
television contents, the more negative comparisons 
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between television homes and kids and themselves, the 
less Crime/Crime Adventure and Situation Comedies 
watched but the more Children’s programs and Drama 
watched and enjoyed. The more viewers perceived 
constructive solutions on television for problems: the less 
crime perceived on television, the more ways viewers try 
to avoid frightening television contents, the more 
negative comparisons between homes and kids on 
television and themselves, the less they dream about 
television contents, the less they watch and enjoy 
Situation Comedies. It would seem that physical and 
verbal aggression as solutions presented on television 
are related to viewing and liking violent contents, while 
passive and indirect forms are less influenced by 
program preferences, although each form of violence 
used by viewers is positively correlated with having seen 
it on television or in real life. 

The total amount of crime perceived on television 
(robberies, fights, and killings) was positively correlated 
with viewers’ perceptions of consequences for criminals 
on television, enjoyment of watching violent behaviours 
on television, and negatively correlated with ways to 
avoid frightening television contents, and talking to 
parents about television contents. The greater the 
amount of crime perceived on television: the more 
viewers liked being scared while watching, the more 
emotions experienced while watching, the more viewers 
dreamed about television contents, and the more 
viewers watched and enjoyed Crime/ Crime Adventure 
programs and perceived victims hurt by physical means. 
And the more that viewers perceive consequences for 
criminals on television programs: the more viewers like 
being excited while watching television, the more 
viewers believe they learn things they shouldn’t by 
watching television. These correlations and others show 
that an important ingredient in perceptions of crime 
and their consequences are influenced by the emotions 
generated or expected by viewers. It would seem that 
viewers watch crime for excitement and emotional 
arousal, and these leave residues in the form of dreams. 
It may also indicate that viewers who have learned not 
to avoid crime and frightening contents on television 
may estimate or overestimate the violence they think 
they’ve seen on television. 

Two other kinds of perceptions were investigated: 
whether viewers perceive criminals as liking jail and 
whether rehabilitation of criminals occurs — and 
whether these perceptions are related to viewers’ 
television preferences. The former perception was found 
to be significantly correlated to viewers’ enjoyment of 
Crime/ Crime Adventure programs and their 
perception of victims in these programs, especially 
through psychological means. Similarly, the greater the 
perception of rehabilitation of criminals (e.g., through 
going to school or getting a job) is positively related to 
viewers watching Crime/Crime Adventure programs. 
Thus we have a classic case of different effects of 
viewing Crime/Crime Adventure programs: on the one 
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hand, such programs erroneously create the impression 
that criminals enjoy going to jail, while on the other, 
they give the impression that criminals are rehabilitated. 
Both are distortions, but the latter gives an unrealistic 
view of our penal system. 


Effects of viewing television 


We have already discussed several correlations between 
variables and certain effects of viewing television such 
as sensitization, desensitization, images of violence, 
victimization, and rationalization. Before we provide 
additional correlations, it should be noted that the 
distinction between effects and perceptions is often 
arbitrarily made. That is, do the perceptions of 
television contents produce the effects, are the percep- 
tions themselves effects, and/or do the effects occur and 
the viewers later change their perceptions to fit the 
effects? Of course, without systematic and longitudinal 
research we cannot answer this question, but we can 
gain enough information so that the next serious 
attempt at determining causal factors and processes can 
further refine and explicate these relationships. 

The amount of sensitization in viewers entered into 
several correlations. The greater the sensitization: the 
more often viewers watch television when sad or lonely 
and want to be alone, the more viewers use television as 
their source for information, the unhappier they have 
been recently, the more viewers perceive verbal, passive, 
and indirect aggression on television as a solution to 
problems, the more viewers perceive aggressive charac- 
teristics in television characters, the more robberies 
viewers perceive on television, the more viewers 
perceive criminals like going to jail, the more viewers 
claim to have seen children spanked on television, the 
more viewers enjoy watching people help each other 
and being friendly on television, the more things that 
frighten viewers on television, the more ways a viewer 
avoids being frightened by television contents, the more 
viewers have negative comparisons between homes and 
kids on television and themselves, the more viewers 
watch television alone and with friends and while doing 
homework, the better able viewers are to guess the next 
events in a program, the more viewers recall past trans- 
gressions while watching television, the more viewers 
have nightmares about television contents, the more 
viewers believe they learn things on television they 
shouldn’t, the more viewers perceive victims in Crime/- 
Crime Adventure programs (but have no preferences for 
these programs), the more Situation Comedies they 
watch and the more they perceive victims who receive 
physical and psychological forms of violence. As the 
reader can readily see, the correlated items are a 
mixture of motives, moods, observation of different 
kinds of aggression, enjoyment of pro-social behaviours, 
being frightened, and possible feelings of guilt, and 
having behaviours which prevent desensitization 
(avoids frightening television contents) and sensitivity 
to victimization by both physical and psychological 


means. Further analyses of sensitization will be carried 
out when comparing correlations between data from 
Phases I and II. 

The amount of pretend-victimization has been previ- 
ously correlated with individual difference variables and 
others, but let us add several more to help us under- 
stand the factors that may contribute to the processes 
and results of such behaviours. The more viewers 
pretend victimization: the greater their sensitization, the 
more often viewers watch television when sad, want to 
be alone, lonely and bored: the more viewers use friends 
and television as sources of information and avoid 
parents for information, the more viewers have males as 
favourite television characters; the more viewers feel 
positive and negative feelings while watching favourite 
programs, the more programs viewers do not under- 
stand, the more viewers perceive physical and indirect 
aggression as solutions to problems on television, the 
more viewers perceive aggressive characteristics in 
television characters, the more viewers perceive conse- 
quences for criminals on television, the more viewers 
enjoy watching violent behaviours and negative 
emotions on television, the more things which frighten 
them on television, the more ways viewers use to avoid 
frightening television contents, the more they talk to 
their parents and friends about television contents, the 
more emotions viewers feel while watching television, 
the more viewers watch alone and with friends and 
while doing homework, the more they recall past trans- 
gressions while watching television, the more viewers 
rationalize their behaviours by blaming television, the 
more viewers dream (including nightmares) about 
television contents, the more viewers believe they learn 
things on television they shouldn’t (especially violent 
themes), and the more they perceive victims hurt by 
physical means on Crime/Crime Adventure programs 
and enjoy watching Situation Comedies, the more 
viewers perceive victims in Situation Comedies, 
Children’s programs, and Drama. 

These findings suggest that in order to pretend 
victimization, viewers need to have a rich emotional life 
(e.g., feel what others feel and show feelings), must _ 
perceive aggressive features in others, must be sensitized 
to violence, and know they can rationalize their ae 
behaviours if need be, and are sensitive to victimization 
of all kinds in television programs. 

Rationalization, or blaming television for behaviours, 
has been discussed under several rubrics, ¢.g., pretend- 
victimization, viewer characteristics. Let us just add a 
few correlations and later characterize the rationalizer 
(after we examine the correlations between Phases land 
Il). The more viewers rationalize their aimee the 
more they state that they learn things they shoul n ; 
from television, especially violent themes (this 1s, 1n fact, 
the reason they give to others!), the more they wore 
victims in Crime/Crime Adventure programs as as 
recognize physical and psychological se of violence 
and personal/“selfish” motives for assailants. 


Having nightmares about television content is 
positively related to the viewers believing that they see 
things on television that they shouldn’t learn about, 
especially violence; and being upset when seeing 
violence on television. These nightmares are signifi- 
cantly related to the amount of Crime/Crime Adven- 
ture, Children’s programs, and Drama watched (but not 
Situation Comedies). 


Correlations among Variables in Phase I 
and Effects in Phase II 


One of the purposes of Phase II was to potentiate the 
possible effects of television compared with those 
reported by viewers in Phase I. That is, although corre- 
lations were expected between viewer characteristics 
and effects such as sensitization and pretend-victimi- 
zation in Phase I (home interviews), the presentation of 
actual television programs (in Phase II) was expected to 
increase these effects, thereby allowing correlation of 
viewer characteristics (and other variables) with the 
effects of actual programs. Second, a potential problem 
in correlating the variables and effects within Phase I 
was that in the home interviews, some viewers may wish 
to appear consistent and/or give answers they believe 
are expected. Therefore, by increasing the period of 
time between assessment of variables and the effects of 
actual television programs (regardless of which 
programs they watched), we may compare the strength 
and durability of these variables. That is, if the same 
variables are correlated in the same way (direction) to 
effects in Phases J and II, this offers evidence that these 
variables have substantial impact on the effects of 
television (children’s impressions as well as actual 
influences). 

Images of Violence. The more victims viewers 
perceive as hurt in Phase II (see Table 8): the greater 
the sensitization score in Phase I, the less parents 
encourage television watching, the lower the perception 
of crime on television, the less enjoyment of watching 
pro-social behaviours on television, the fewer negative 
evaluations of themselves compared with kids and 
homes on television, the less they enjoyed watching 
Crime/Crime Adventure programs, the more they 
perceived psychological aggression in Situation 
comedies, the more they watched Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as showing 
feelings (e.g., pain, grief): the more children there were 
in the family, the less television was used as 
“background noise”, the more attractive criminal activ- 
ities were perceived (e.g., would like to stay in jail, try to 
rob a store), the less they perceived criminals as liking 
jail, the less they believe in rehabilitation of criminals, 
the more they perceive victims being hurt physically, the 
more they perceive psychological aggression in 
Situation Comedies, the less physical aggression they 
perceive in Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as attempting to 
reconcile and discuss the conflict: the less parents 
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encourage television watching, the more introverted the 
viewers, the greater the viewers’ abilities to guess 
upcoming events in television programs, the more 
Situation Comedies they watch, the greater their 
perception of psychological aggression in Situation 
Comedies and Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as verbally retali- 
ating: the later-born the viewer, the more viewers 
suggest aggressive solutions to problems, the more 
attractive criminal activities were perceived, the more 
they watched television for non-social motives (e.g., to 
avoid homework and chores and eliminate boredom), 
the more they watched television as a source of infor- 
mation, the less they perceived that criminals like jail, 
the less they enjoyed Drama and perceived physical 
aggression in Drama. 

The more viewers perceived victims as physically 
retaliating: the more they use television as a source for 
information, the less they perceive consequences for 
criminals on television, the more they perceive criminals 
as liking jail, the more they watch Drama. 

The more viewers perceived assailants as family 
members (related to victims): the more they perceive 
consequences to criminals on television, the fewer 
negative evaluations of themselves compared with kids 
and homes on television, the less they enjoy Crime/- 
Crime Adventure and Situation Comedies or watch 
Children’s programs, the more they perceive psycho- 
logical aggression in Situation Comedies but do not 
perceive physical aggression in Drama. 

The more viewers perceived assailants as friends of 
victims: the older the children, the less their parents 
encourage television watching, the less they watch 
television for social motives (e.g., when angry with 
someone or want to be alone), the fewer constructive 
solutions they see on television for conflict situations, 
the more they enjoy Situation Comedies but dislike 
Drama, the fewer victims they perceive in Situation 
Comedies. 

The more viewers perceive physical consequences 
(e.g., being shot, hit) for assailants: the fewer aggressive 
characteristics they perceive in television characters, the 
more they watch and enjoy Drama and perceive 
victims. 

The more viewers perceive verbal/psychological 
consequences (e.g., scolded, “told off’) for assailants: 
the more attractive criminal activities were perceived, 
the more non-social motives (e.g., boredom) for 
watching television, the less they enjoy Drama, the 
more they perceive psychological aggression in Drama 
and Situation Comedies. 

The more viewers perceive psychological withdrawal 
(e.g., loss of status and love) as consequences for assai- 
lants: the more their parents discourage television 
watching, the less they enjoy Children’s programs, the 
more they perceive psychological aggression in 
Situation Comedies and Drama. 

The more viewers perceive assailants as experiencing 
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psychological/emotional consequences (e.g., guilt, 
remorse): the younger the child, the lower the viewers’ 
activity level, the more introverted the viewers, the more 
programs the parents believe are inappropriate for their 
children, the less viewers believe in rehabilitation of 
criminals, the greater viewers’ abilities to guess 
upcoming events in television programs, the less viewers 
watch Crime/Crime Adventure. 

The happier viewers were when they saw the conse- 
quences for assailants: the less attractive were criminal 
activities, the more they believe criminals like jail, the 
more they watch and enjoy Situation Comedies. The 
more sad and angry viewers were when they saw conse- 
quences for assailants on television: the more attractive 
seeing real life aggression, the greater their pretend- 
victimization, the more things which frighten them on 
television, the less they watch Situation Comedies, the 
more they perceive victims in Drama, the more they 
perceive psychological aggression in Situation 
Comedies and Drama. 

The greater viewers’ criminal stereotyping (e.g., 
criminals like being chased by police, being a criminal is 
exciting): the lower their grades in school, the more 
extroverted they are, the closer the parent-child 
relationship, the greater their sensitization (e..g., afraid 
when alone after dark), the more they enjoy Situation 
Comedies. 

The variables which most influence viewers’ percep- 
tions of: violence, the reactions of victims, and the 
consequences for victims, and the viewers’ emotional 
reaction to these consequences, were: their preferences 
for programs other than Crime/Crime Adventure (and 
often the avoidance of these programs as shown by 
negative correlations), their sensitivities to psycho- 
logical forms of aggression, and their parents’ lack of 
encouragement or discouragement of television 
watching. That is, children who avoid violent programs 
recognize overt and subtle forms of violence. They have 
parents who take an active role in helping them make 
the best selections for television viewing; and as a result 
the children’s perceptions of violence are the most 
discerning and sensitive. Three other important trends 
should be noted. First, younger children perceive more 
emotional consequences on television than older 
children; this may imply increased desensitization as 
children grow older (although other findings are incon- 
sistent with this notion) and/or young children respond 
spontaneously to the emotional reactions of others by 
virtue of their lack of cognitive/interpretative overlay, 
i.e., the older the child, the more he/she may deny, 
interpret, and/or distort the emotional consequences for 
criminals. Second, depending upon the kinds of percep- 
tions of violence, the motives for television-watching 
appear to be important, e.g., children who watch 
television to avoid homework and chores and to 
eliminate boredom and/or avoid social motives are 
likely to be sensitive to verbal forms of violence (e.g., 
the victims retaliate by “telling off’) and the 


relationship between the victim and assailant. Third, it 
appears that introverted children may be more sensitive 
to threat and violent situations, e.g., they see alterna- 
tives to violence and perceive subtle forms of violence 
on television, while extroverted children stereotype 
criminals (1.e., not sensitive to differences among people 
and kinds of violence). 

Aggressive attitudes and dispositions. Viewers who 
have aggressive attitudes toward criminals (e.g., believe 
in capital punishment, believe people should have guns) 
were found to be related to several variables. The 
greater this aggressive attitude toward criminals: the 
younger the child and the lower his/her grades in 
school, the less his/her mother and father watch 
aggression on television, the warmer the parent-child 
relationship, the greater the desensitization (less sensiti- 
zation), the less use of books as sources for information, 
the fewer constructive solutions for problems perceived 
on television, the more he/she talks with parents about 
television contents, the less physical violence seen on 
Crime/Crime Adventure programs. 

The more viewers suggest aggressive solutions for 
conflict situations: the younger the children, the higher 
the socio-economic status of the family, the more 
parents discourage television-watching, the closer the 
viewers sit to the television, the more their parents 
watch violence on television, the more attractive 
criminal activities are, the fewer non-social motives for 
watching television, the less use of television as a source 
for information, the more aggressive characteristics 
perceived in television characters, the greater the _ 
perception of consequences for criminals on television, 
the more they believe in rehabilitation of criminals, the 
less they enjoy watching violent behaviours on televi- 
sion, and the less they watch Situation Comedies. _ 

The more viewers admit that they used aggression in 
the last week: the more aggressive (actualand 
aggressive solutions) they were in Phase I (approxi- 
mately six weeks before; this correlation shows the 
stability of such a measure), the fewer constructive 
solutions they saw on television, the less they believed 
that criminals like jail, the more they enjoyed Crime/- 
Crime Adventure and watched and enjoyed Situation 
Comedies. ; ; 

It appears that aggressive attitudes of viewers and 
what influences them depend upon the particular 
attitude or disposition. For example, viewers who take a 
“hard line” with criminals appear to be desensitized, see 
few constructive solutions on television, and have 
parents who have avoided exposing their children to 
aggression. On the other hand, those who Sugeest 
aggressive solutions have parents who do wate 
television violence and are somewhat sensitive to 
various forms of violence on television. Both, however, 
are more likely to be found in younger children, Hee 
both do not prefer to watch violent programs — whic 
might sensitize them. 


Sensitization. The greater the viewers’ sensitization 


(e.g., would like to learn karate, believe someone is 
following them, believe parents should have a gun): the 
younger the viewers (implies desensitization with age?), 
the lower the socio-economic status of the family, the 
greater the pretend-victimization, the greater the sensiti- 
zation score in Phase I (this shows stability of sensitiza- 
tion), the greater the social motives for watching 
television (e.g., when lonely), the more they use 
television as a source for information, the more things 
frighten them on television, the more times viewers 
recall past transgressions while watching television, the 
more viewers watch children’s programs and Drama 
and enjoy Crime/Crime Adventure and Children’s 
programs, the more they perceive victims in Situation 
Comedies and Children’s programs, with the latter 
perceived as having physical forms of aggression. 

The greater the viewers’ interest in guns (i.e., play and 
real and ownership): the older the viewers, the lower the 
socio-economic status of their parents with the family 
having a single parent present, the more viewers watch 
television for non-social reasons (e.g., boredom), the 
greater their desensitization, the greater use of television 
as a source for information, the fewer constructive 
solutions and the more aggressive solutions they see for 
problems presented on television, the fewer things that 
frighten them on television and the fewer ways they 
attempt to avoid frightening contents, the more they 
enjoy Situation Comedies and the less they see victims 
in Situation Comedies. 

The two measures for sensitization probably parallel 
the two aspects mentioned in the introduction: 
awareness (and vigilance) of the potential for violence 
and mobilization. And even a casual inspection of the 
correlations shows quite different pictures for these two 
aspects. For example, awareness and vigilance may be 
the result of being frightened more by television 
contents, being younger and feelings of guilt and 
watching violence; whereas for mobilization, perhaps a 
degree of desensitization is necessary (in order to justify 
the potential use of guns against people) — and as a 
result, they are no longer frightened by television 
contents and do not prefer violence (or they otherwise 
may be sensitized). That the mobilized viewers are older 
and from lower socio-economic-status parents may also 
account for their desensitization, this being due to 
perhaps more real life exposure than televised exposure 
to violence (assuming as some authorities do, that lower 
socio-economic people are exposed to more violence 
through being victimized more often and having fewer 
resources available). 

Victimization. Pretend-victimization (e.g., pretending 
hurt when not really hurt) in Phase II was correlated 
with a few variables from Phase I. The greater the 
pretend-victimization: the more aggressive solutions to 

roblems, the more pretend-victimization admitted to in 
Phase I (this indicates stability of this characteristic), 
the more they watched television for social motives 
(e.g., when lonely, angry with someone), the more ways 
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they use to avoid being frightened by television 
contents, the more victims they perceive on Children’s 
programs, and the more physical violence they say they 
see on Children’s programs. 

Actual victimization (e.g., how many times they claim 
to have been hit, yelled at, called names in the last 
week) was also related to their previously reported 
aggressiveness (actual aggression and suggestions for 
aggressive solutions to problems). The more they were 
victimized: the fewer constructive solutions they 
perceived on television to problems, the greater the 
recall of past transgressions while watching television, 
and the more they enjoy Situation Comedies. 

Both actual and pretend-victimization are related to 
being aggressive, 1.e., those who are aggressive probably 
invite retaliation and their own victimization. Neither 
kind of victimization is related to preference for 
watching violence, although they do watch television 
and are somewhat sensitive to violent contents. It was 
found that pretend-victimization is a rather stable 
characteristic, which may allow a child to manipulate 
others, to change roles from victim to victimizer — 
depending upon his/her anticipations of consequences. 
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Chapter Five 


Summary 


The main purpose of this study was to determine the 
effects of television upon young viewers. By “effect”, we 
mean either that we can show a change in behaviour 
due to experimental manipulation (as in Phase II where 
differences among children viewing different programs 
were found), or a behaviour which should not occur but 
does (e.g., a child who expresses fears about burglars 
breaking into his/her home shows a behaviour change 
from what should be a base rate of zero). 

The following section presents the effects and 
summarizes the variables (kinds of viewers and their 
milieu) which significantly influence these effects. When 
there was considerable discrepancy among the variables 
and/or their direction of correlation, these variables 
were omitted from the lists under effects. 


Distortion of Reality /Images of Violence 


Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 
Believing in criminal stereotypes 
Lower grades in school 
Extroverted 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Sensitized 
Perceives subtle forms of violence on television 
Enjoys violent television programs 


High estimation of crime in Calgary 
Female 
Larger family 
More than one television set 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Mother and father watch television violence 
Lack of parental discouragement of television 
watching wr 
Television on as “background noise” — 
Negative mood while watching television 


Perceives retaliation by victim/consequences (physical, 
verbal) 

Male 

Extroverted 

Later born oy, 

Lack of parental discouragement of television 
watching 


Suggests aggressive solutions to everyday problems 

Negative mood while watching television 

Prefers watching television as source of information 
about world 

Motives for watching television: boredom, avoidance 
of homework and chores 

Criminal activities perceived as attractive 


Positive perception of criminals, criminal activities, and 
violence in real life 

Older child 

High activity level 

More than one television set 

Television in child’s bedroom 

Cable television (11 channels) 

Mother watches television violence 

Perceives victims on television as retaliating 

Sad when aggressor receives consequences 


Positive perception of criminals, violence, and negative 
emotions on television 

Older child 

High activity level 

Introverted 

More than one television set 

Television in child’s bedroom 

Cable television (11 channels) 

Perceives victims on television as showing feelings 


Perceives subtle forms of violence on television 
and in real life 
Older child 
Low activity level 
Extroverted 
Both parents present in home 
Lower socio-economic status of family 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Mother watches television violence 
Sad when aggressor receives consequences 


Believing in rehabilitation of criminals 


Male 
Suggests aggressive solutions to everyday problems 
Watches violent television programs 
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Aggressive Attitudes and Dispositions 
Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 


Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 

Larger family 

High activity level 

Unhappy 

Loud volume on television preferred 

Television on as “background noise” 

Parental encouragement of television watching 

Mother watches television violence 

Afraid of parents 

Motives for watching television: boredom, avoidance 
of homework and chores 

Talks with friends about television 

Prefers friends as source of information about world 

Low belief of criminal stereotypes 

High estimation of crime in Calgary 

Positive perception of violence in real life 

Belief that homes and children on television better/- 
happier than own/self 

Enjoys watching negative emotions on television 

Pretends being victimized 

Recalls past transgressions while watching television 

Blames television for own transgressions 

Has nightmares about television contents 

Enjoys watching violent television programs 


Suggests physically aggressive solutions to everyday 
problems 

Male 

High activity level 

Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 

Avoids using books as source of information about 
world 

Positive mood while watching television 

Positive perception of criminals, criminal activities, 
and violence in real life 

Enjoys watching violent behaviours on television 

Dislikes watching pro-social behaviours on television 

Not frightened by television contents 

Not emotionally reactive while watching television 

Pretends being victimized 

Recalls past transgressions while watching television 

Blames television for own transgressions 

Watches violent television programs 


Suggests psychologically aggressive solutions to everyday 
problems (indirect aggression is excluded) 

Female 

Older child 

Lack of parental discouragement of television 
watching 

Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 

Enjoys “fast” programs 

Motives for watching television: boredom, avoidance 
of homework and chores 

Watches television when alone 

Talks with friends about television 
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Perceives consequences to criminals on television 
Believes in criminal stereotypes 

Perceives subtle forms of violence 

Perceives police negatively 

Perceives criminals positively 

Enjoys watching violent behaviours on television 
Enjoys watching negative emotions on television 
Avoids being frightened by television contents 
Emotionally reactive while watching television 
Has dreams about television contents 


Possesses aggressive attitudes about criminals 

Younger child 

Lower grades in school 

Parents avoid watching television violence 

Warm and positive parent-child relationship 

Avoids using books as source of information about 
world 

Talks with parents about television 

Desensitized 


Sensitization/ Desensitization 
Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 


Sensitization 

Lower socio-economic status of family 

Perceives police positively 

Believes in criminal stereotypes 

Motives for watching television: lonely, when angry 
with someone, when wants to be alone, when doing 
homework 

Prefers television as source of information about 
world 

Actual victimization by others 

Negative mood while watching television 

High estimation of violence on television 

Believes that homes and children on television 
better/happier than own/self 

Enjoys watching pro-social behaviours on television 

Perceives victims on television as running away or 
doing nothing 

Perceives consequences to criminals on television 

Frightened by television contents 

Avoids being frightened by television contents 

Guesses next events on television programs 

Recalls past transgressions while watching television 

Perceives subtle forms of violence 

Has nightmares about television contents 

Pretends being victimized 

Enjoys watching television violence 


Desensitization 
Older child 
Mother watches television violence 
Possesses aggressive attitudes about criminals 
Interested in guns for self and parents 


Interest in guns for self and parents 
Older child 
Lower socio-economic status of family 


Single parent family 

Motives for watching television: boredom, avoidance 
of homework and chores 

Prefers television as source of information about 
world 

Desensitized 

Does not perceive victims on television programs 

Negative mood while watching television 

Perceives victims on television as running away or 
calling for help 

Is happy when aggressor on television receives conse- 
quences 

Frightened by television contents 

Avoids being frightened by television contents 


Recalling of past transgressions while watching television 
Older child 
Larger family 
Warm and positive parent-child relationship 
Cable television 


Dreams/nightmares about television contents 
Younger 
Lower activity level 
Lack of parental discouragement of television 
watching 
Becomes upset when sees television violence 
Watches violent television programs 


Victimization 
Variables influencing these effects were as follows: 


Actual victimization 
Believes that television contents represent reality 
Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 
Suggests aggressive solutions to everyday problems 
Believes that aggressors on television do not receive 

consequences from the legal system 
Does not believe that criminals get caught by police 
Perceives police negatively ; a 
Recalls past transgressions while watching television 


Pretends victimization 
High activity level 
Actual victimization by others 
Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 
Sensitized 
Motives for watching television: when lonely, angry 
with someone, to be alone, while doing homework 
Talks with parents and friends about television 
Believes that television contents represent reality 
Prefers using friends and television as sources of 
information about world, avoids parents P! 
Does not understand many programs on television 
Perceives subtle forms of violence on television 
Perceives criminals positively 
Perceives victims on television as calling for help 
Perceives consequences for criminals on television 
Enjoys watching violent behaviours on ne 
Enjoys watching negative emotions on television 


Frightened by television contents 

Avoids being frightened by television contents 

Emotionally reacts while watching television 

Sad when sees consequences for aggressor on 
television 

Recalls past transgressions while watching television 

Blames television for own transgressions 

Has dreams and nightmares 


Rationalization (Blaming Television for Transgressions) 
Variables influencing this effect were as follows: 

Male 

Older child 

Both parents in the home 

Father watches television violence 

Actual use of aggression in everyday situations 

Perceives subtle forms of violence 


Conclusions 


We have found evidence for each effect of viewing 
televised violence that was initially proposed. We have 
usually found different aspects within each effect, with 
each aspect forming differing clusterings of variables 
(and yet overlapping to some extent). Practically all the 
variables included in this project showed up in several 
significant correlations among one another and with 
effects. Of course, some small proportion of these 
“significant” correlations may have been happenstance, 
nevertheless, the appearance and reappearance of many 
correlations under different circumstances and among 
different measures of the variable or effect give them 
credence and ultimately utility. 

The development of the previous lists and their 
associated effects is one of the first serious attempts at 
developing comprehensive and research-based “profiles” 
of viewer and environmental characteristics for the 
specific and numerous effects of televised violence. We 
hope that such information can be applied to a 
thoughtful and sophisticated understanding of the 
myriad effects upon young viewers — with the result 
being a greater attempt to educate (or otherwise sensi- 
tize) parents, educators, and personnel in the communi- 
cations industry to the complexities of such effects. 
Ultimately, we should be prepared to develop materials 
for such people, so that they can predict and prevent 
and/or remedy such effects as deemed necessary. 
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complexity. The ability to appreciate and work at different 
Endnotes levels of conceptualization simultaneously is, I feel, unusual 
d worthy of hearty commendation. 
Chapter One ans a 


3 Some categories had programs which were predominantly 30 
minutes in duration, while others took 60 minutes. Therefore, 
when asking direct comparisons of programs or categories of 
programs, the differences must be understood to reflect the 
effects of duration and/or contents. 


| The reader may wish to examine these possible effects before 
continuing; these are discussed on pages 13-17. 


2 Fouts (1973, 1975). 
3 Bandura (1965, 1969, 1973). 


4 Gerbner (1972), Long and Simon (1974), U.S. Surgeon 4 The experimenter was Iris Ewashen, graduate student in the 


General’s Scientific Advisory Committee on Television and 
Social Behavior (1972). 


5 Foss and Fouts (1975). 


Chapter Two 


1 The three graduate students were Scott Kirker, Janet Lawlor, 
and Jill Mercer; Charlotte Johnston was the undergraduate 
Honours student. Each research assistant performed with 
exceptional competence, thoughtfulness, and 
conscientiousness throughout this project. The principal 
investigator wishes to express his deep appreciation for a job 
well done. 


2 Itis important to note that academic psychology dominant in 
North America emphasizes reductionism, critical analysis, 
simplistic experimental designs, and objective (and usually 
behavioural) measures that are assumed to assess the 
influence of variables. The way we train students in 
psychology corresponds to this reductionistic/objective 
approach — and herein lies one of the major problems in 
attempting to do research of the scope of this project dealing 
with the influence of televised violence, 1.e., there is an 
absence of investigation of the complexity of the multifarious 
effects at the level of complexity they are found. That is, the 
approach taken here was not anti-reductionistic, but rather, 
an attempt to study the complexity of the effects and their 
interrelationships without prematurely attempting to reduce 
the complexity and thus possibly distort our understanding. 
On the other hand, throughout this project are numerous 
instances of reducing effects when such reduction clarifies and 
adds to the existing body of literature. However, this issue of 
reductionism is usually at the root of the debate concerning 
the effects of television on viewers; there has been too much 
time spent in making simple and over-generalized statements 
concerning the effects, rather than taking into consideration 
the kinds of violence portrayed, the perceptions of the viewer 
and his/her experiences, his/her ability to understand the 
forms of violence depicted, and the considerable dimensions 
by which viewers differ (e.g., individual differences such as 
personality, cognitive development). All these variables may 
and should produce different effects of violence on different 
viewers, €.g., Some viewers may be sensitized, others 
desensitized, some fearful while others are fearful but 
continue watching. It was hoped that studying the complexity 
of interrelationships as well as the numerous variables 
assessed in this project might be a more useful approach than 
attempting to reduce the effects of viewing violence to one or 
two “simple” effects. And in this context I must express my 
appreciation to my research assistants, who were able to work 
in a project which was basically different from their 
reductionistic training. That is, they were able to accept and 
deal with the ambiguities inherent in studying complexity for 
complexity’s sake and contribute to the objectivization of the 
instruments which would yield data sensitive to this 
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Psychology Department, who had had considerable 
experience with children in terms of course work, previous 
career as a nurse, and mother. Her responsibilities were 
carried out with exceptional competence, thoughtfulness, and 
conscientiousness. I wish to express my deep appreciation for 
a job well done. 


Chapter Three 


I would like to thank Janet Lawlor for taking on this 
particularly demanding and important task of supervising the 
coding of data. Her diligence and perseverance were 
exemplary ... Thanks. 


I would like to thank Scott Kirker for handling the data 
descriptions and analyses. His thoroughness and sense of 
responsibility were crucial for the completion of this project 
... Thanks. 
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Appendix A 

“Television Preferences” Interview 
“Personal Experiences” Interview 
“Television Perceptions” Interview 
‘Parents’ Questionnaire” 
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Viewer’s name eee 


Television Preferences 


How Often} How much Anyone 
Do you ever watch N sm Lts |Like: NSmLt | Hurt: Who? How hurt? Why did—__get hurt? 
Flintstones ‘ae 
Jacques Cousteau 
Sesame Street 
alo ae 
Donnie & Marie 
Six Million Dollar Man 
World of Disney 
Adam 12 
Happy Days | 
Bugs Bunny/Road Runner 
Wild Kingdom k 
S.W.A.T. | 
M*A*S*H 
Little House/Prairie 
Carol Burnett 
All in the Family 


Let’s Make a Deal 
Excuse My French 


How Often} How much Anyone 
Do you ever watch NSmLts }|Like: N Sm Lt Hurt: Who? How hurt? Why did___get hurt? 


Match Game 
Maude 


Partridge Family 
Laverne & Shirley 
Gilligan’s Island 
Forest Rangers 

Rhoda 

Welcome Back, Kotter 


Mary Tyler Moore 


Sidestreet 

Emergency 
Kojak 

Beachcombers 

Good Times 

Superman Cartoon 


s which will be asked the last three questions concerning “hurt” 


Underlining denotes the program . 
te those not underlined. 


If need to eliminate programs, elimina 


a ———————— 


Personal Experiences 


VMiewehs i) ¢ ——_—_———_————————— 
1. Have you ever talked to a policeman/policewoman or Mountie? —-No Yes 
2. Have you ever seen areal criminal? —-No ~—Yes 
3. Open-Ended Questions 


A. When your mother does something you don’t like, what do you do? 
B. When someone gets upset (angry) with you, what do you do? 
C. When someone accidentally (didn’t mean to) hurts you, what do you do? 
D. When someone breaks something of yours, what do you do? 
E. When you get upset (angry) with someone, what do you do? 
F. When you're waiting in line and someone gets in front of you, what do you do? 
G. When someone takes something of yours, what do you do? 
H. Ifsomeone called you a name, what would you do? 
4. Would you like to be a policeman(woman) or Mountie? —-No —Yes 
5. Would you like to be a criminal? ~—-No —Yes 


6. In the last week, how many times have you 
—Hit someone 
—Yelled at someone 
—Called someone a name 
—Told someone how you feel inside 
—Helped someone 
—Tattled on someone 
—Not talked to someone because you were angry 
—Hiurt someone’s feelings 
CODE: 


l= 
2 = 3 or 4 (some) 
3 = 5+ (several) 


7. When you are talking to your parents, are you usually (check ifresponds “yes”’). 
Parents Alone 


Eee ATLETV// UD SC tireepesceeseeatsorsateseessn deep ncoen === 
—Don’t understand things ................. ees 
mes bh (i Wire tee mee treo ta a 
When you are by yourself, are you usually (check above if responds “yes”). 


8. Do your parents: (check ifresponds “yes’’) 
— Always know what to do 
—Understand you 
—Help you 


9. Have you ever seen people: (check if responds “‘yes’’) 
—AHit each other 
—Tell (tattle) on each other 
—Hiutrt each other’s feelings 
— Yell at each other 
—Tell how they feel inside 
—Call each other names 
—Help each other 
—Not talk because they were angry 
—Say they were sorry 
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10. 


iN 


12. 


16. 


In our city, Calgary, how many shootings are there every week: 
—None —1 —S —10 50 100 _1000 ~_10,000 
How many robberies? —-None —1 5 W——10 — 50 -— 100 -——1000 —_10,000 
How many fights where people really get hurt? ; 


een NONE ely 5 10) 50 001000 F==1 0000 BN (on Somem——= ois) 


Would you like to: (check if responds “yes”) 
—Stay in jail for a week 
—Try to rob a bank or be a burglar 
—Be chased by the police 
—See a real bank robbery 


Do you sometimes like to: (check if responds “yes”’) 
—See people fighting 
—See people get angry 
—See people being scared 
—See people getting hurt 
—See people helping each other 
—See people telling how they feel inside 
—See people yelling at each other 
—See people calling each other names 
—See people hurting each other’s feelings 
—See people telling on each other 
—See people not talking when they are angry 
Do you ever pretend: 
—Being sad when you're really not sad 
—Having a secret 
—Being angry when you’re really not angry 
—Hitting someone 
—Helping someone 
—Having more money than you really do 


. Do you ever think there is a burglar breaking into your house? —-No Yes 
Do you put away your bicycle at night so that someone won't steal it? —-No -— Yes 
Do you ever hide money so that someone won't take it? No? ——Yes 


Of all the grownups (adults) you really know, who is your favourite person? 
(real person) 
Is he/she: (check if responds “yes”) 
—Strong 
—Ssmart 
—Exciting 
—Ever get hurt 
—Happy 
—Help people 
——Ever hurt people 
—Do anything wrong 


When you’re angry with someone, do you watch television? .....csssecssessssssesessceeseneetcceasseenesssesssscesessnssessaneneaets 
When you're sad, do you watch teleViSiOM? ....sesssesnerreceseressees negate SSR a Me 
When you're tired of being with people, do you watch television?...... MEET Ty Cit ee 
When you don’t feel like doing school work, do you watch television? Re ee eS 
When you don’t feel like doing te a es do you watch television? ......-ssssssssssssssssssseseeeensesenannnnssecs 

ou feel lonely, do you watch televiSlOMs ...-.+-+s-+ sovenansosnesecennroneranensinnaiecggananannseieateatieeetaaiancsetgae 
Wien vou don’t nate anita? to do, do you watch tElEVISION? ....ssecesecesesesesesecsesenessecnencncscecseenssssessnenensesneneenes 


When you don’t have anything to do, would you rather: (check only one) 


— Watch television 
—Play with a friend (or talk) 
—Play (be) alone 
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17. If you wanted to know about animals, how would you find out? 
Give choices: Would you 1. Look at a book 
2. Ask a friend 
3. Ask parents (other adults) 
4. Watch television 
5. Other response (write it in blank) 
If you wanted to know how people hurt people, would you 
If you wanted to know how to help someone, would you 
Repeat Choices 
If you wanted to know about guns, knives, and bombs, would you 
If you wanted to know about criminals, would you 
If you wanted to know how to break into a house, would you 
18. Doyouhave: Lots of friends —2 or 3 friends 
19. In the past week, how happy have you been? (check only one) 


=H appy 
—A little happy 


—A little sad 
Sad 


Television Perceptions 


Viewer’s name 


On Any Question in Which Viewer Responds “Don’t Know” (After Prompting) Leave Blank. 


***denotes Optional Question 


NP WHOS VOuUr ta vOuUniie sc are Lei ele 191019 oe 


Is he/she: (check if responds “yes’’) 
—Strong 
—Smart 
—Exciting 
—Ever hurt people 
—Happy 
—Help people 
—Ever get hurt 
—Do anything wrong 


2. Have you ever seen Bionic Woman and Six Million Dollar Man? —-No —Yes 
BW 


= 
> 
m 
n 


If “Yes,” who is 
SILOM PCIe ecto satemeiye esheets aS 
SUMAULCD eee acec teas etree cantseet ecatacaaceans ees 
CRC UAT ists Sacer sccescnserssaneeto na svstnrceomonecet = 
COVED NUELS PCODLC i arccsccclurtassesescactencosteasy — 
NAD PleWhrayececcestee caecsee te Stee sieeaeerecatares a 
helps People more z.sccscc vetccersneceusensoasenes — 
SUSU ORC were tees etc ce wees: — 
does more things wrong a 


Have you ever seen Archie and Edith Bunker from All in the Family? —-_No —Yes. 


If Yes, ask adjectives from above. 
Have you seen Sonny and Cher? —-No —Yes_ If YES, ask adjectives from above. 
*** 3. What do police on television do? 


4. On television, are police: 
Police Criminals 


SION orocscay.conncooarcoanaattce — 
—— SITE! bc neceoocsconadoncescecncee — 
ESI, cccctencaoceacecsiion = 
—Ever get hurt — 
me LAPD ersessestetencneserseroreace =< 
Help POOP Crecrnrneaes — 
Se FLUTE DOODIC rrcressansgennsed — 
112 —Do anything wrong...... — 


o) 


2K 5. 


10. 


On television, what do criminals (bad guys) do? 


. On television, are criminals... (check characteristics in Question 4). 
. What is your favourite program on television? 


When you watch this program, how do you feel? (check if responds “yes”) 
Do you feel: 


—Happy 
—Arfraid 


= xCited 
—Angry or upset 


Are there any television programs which you don’t understand? —-No Yes 


. Here are some things you have probably seen on television. Can you tell me what usually happened? 


Open-Ended Questions 

If a boy/girl (same sex as S) did something wrong, what did mother do? 

If two people were upset (angry) with each other, what would they do? 

If a person got hit on the head while playing a ball game, what would he/she do? 
If a man crashed his friend’s car, what would his friend do? 


If some kids were waiting in line and one was pushed out of line, what would the one pushed 
out of line do? 


oS ae 


F. Ifakid grabbed some money from another, what would the child do who lost the money? 
G. Ifa youngster screamed at another, what would the youngster do who was screamed at? 
H. Ifa man called his wife a name, what would she do? 


On television: (check if response is “yes”) 
Do people: 
—like each other 
—talk a lot 
—hurt each other’s feelings 
—help each other 
—tell (tattle) on each other 
——understand each other 
—not talk when they are angry 
—friendly 
—know what to do 
— yell at each other 
——hurt each other 
_—tell how they feel inside 


How many robberies have you seen on television? —-None ——Some Lots 
How many fights? —None — Some Lots 

How many people helping each other? —-None Some Lots 

How many people killed? ——None Some —Lots 


iSl iminal i he police? 
On television, what happens when a criminal 1s caught by the p . 
On television, what watpeds when two people are fighting and they are stopped by the police? 
On television, does a criminal like jail? —-No Ses 
Have you ever seen a child spanked on television? ——-No Yes : 
Do you like fast programs on television? —-No —Yes. If “yes,” what are some? 


After a robber is sent to jail, and he finally gets out, what does he do? 
Open-Ended If “don’t know,” check here: — 


Regardless of answer: Does he steal again? — 
Does he go to school? — 


Does he get a job? — 
After a killer is sent to jail, and he finally gets out, what does he do? 
Open-Ended If “don’t know,” check here: — 


Regardless of answer: Does he kill again? — 
Does he go to school? — 


Does he get a job? — 
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We 


18. 


20. 


aD], 


xx D2. 
Ey, 


24. 


Mey. 


26. 
Die 


28. 


KK 
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Is it sometimes fun to watch: (check ifresponds “yes”’) 
—Fighting on television 
—People get angry on television 
—People get scared on television 
—People helping each other on television 
—People getting hurt on television 
—A policeman shoot a criminal 
—People being friendly on television 
—People yelling at each other on television 
—People calling each other names on television 


Do these things on television ever frighten (scare) you while watching? (check if responds “yes’’) 
—HMonsters 
—Ghosts 
—Police 
—People screaming 
—Fighting 
—Cartoons 
—Crying 
—Hurt feelings 
—Shooting 
—Criminals Is there anything else that frightens you? 


When you do get frightened when watching television, what do you do? (check ifresponds “yes”) 
—Hide/close eyes 
——Afraid to move, “scared stiff’ 
—Turn off the television 
—Go tell someone 
—Turn the channel 
—Watch it anyway 
—Pretend not afraid 
If answered, “watch it anyway,” why? 


How much do you talk to your parents about what you’ve seen on television? 
Nore Sasori -—ales 


Do you ever get tired of commercials on television? —-No Yes 
If “yes,” which ones? 


What do you see on television that you would like to do? 


When you're watching television, do you sometimes like being (check if responds “‘yes”) 
—— Seana ——Jexcoiyol ——Sevel — Ups 


How much do you talk to your friends about what you’ve seen on television? 


— None ——Ssome —lLots 
What do you talk about? (Open Ended) 
When you see homes on television, are they nicer than YOUIS?.........:sccssessessesenencseesseseesenenes pa NOEENCES 
Ave kids happier onwelevisiOm thatiny OU ee mneevesette est arteer sce ctert te curene inter rete aera vareeseree SING ANGE 
Doikidson televisions havemmonest hing sith an yOU Yeresuesnrsteterctrstorscae acts teer eseceet creer tecees NOE 
Doikidsvonutelevistonmmavicnn Orem CnGSitiaihy OUcgeaerssamtcrs ee fenren sites cceeyaeetate ste tteneeenen ees = INQ WES 
How much is the television on when no one is watching it? —-None ~ Some Lots 
Do you watch television (check if responds “yes”’) 

—By yourself 

—With friends 

—With parents 

—While doing school work 

—While eating 
Do you sometimes guess what will happen at the end of a prograM?.........c.ccseeeseseseseeseeeens me NO? aaa CS 
Do-you know when:a commercial is about to Pegi tc cpeccccvsecccee-c-s0acet exeerenvene cere NO: = es 
Do you like guessing what will happen next in a program? .........ssscsesseeseseeseseseeneeeeneneaeeeesens Ny EOS 


***29. When you see fighting on television, do you sometimes remember when you hit someone? —-No —Yes 
someone was angry with you? —_No W— Yes 


When you see fighting on television, do youu sometimes remember when you hit someone? —-No -—Yes 
When you see someone stealing on television, do you ever remember taking something 
that you shouldn’t have? —-No ~—Yes 


When you see someone on television hurting a person’s feelings, do you sometimes remember when you hurt 


someone’s feelings? —-No Yes 
30. When you watch television, do you like the sound (volume) —-soft — loud very loud? 
31. Have you ever done something because you saw it on television? —-No —Yes 

If “yes,” what? 
32. Do you ever dream at night about things you’ve seen on television? —-No —Yes 

***If “yes,” what? 

Do you ever have “nightmares” about things you've seen on television? —-No Yes 
33. Do you think you watch too much television? ~—-No Yes If “yes,” why? 
34. Do you learn things you shouldn’t by watching television? —-_No Yes 


If “yes,” what? 


35. Is there anything which makes you really upset when you see it on television? 
ISO GS Nei wane 


+**36. Which kinds of programs do you like best? Ones which __Tell a story 
or —Just show you something? 


***Delete if attention span of viewer is short. 
ne 
Parent’s Questionnaire 


Parent completing questionnaire: —-Mother Father 


Child’s name :——————__——————— Sexe MSF 


Grade in school (Fall, 1976): 


Child’s birthdate;_____ 


Marks in school: —Doesn’t receive marks 
As. —7iteils 2S Sees, SES _—Cs& Ds Z22Ds. ==2Ds&is. hailed 
(in some schools, they grade: __Satisfactory ——Unsatisfactory) 


(Neh re ee Phone: 


Brothers/Sisters (give ages & $€x):_——__$_$_$_$_$_$_ $< 
(a 
Others living in home? —-No —Yes 


Occupations: Mother——— 
(if mother or father is not living in household, write “absent”) 


Father———______ 


Number of working televisions in home: Black & White Colour 
Location(s) of television(s): 

Does your child have a television in his bedroom? ——No Nace 

Do you have cable television? —-No —Yes 


If There is NO Television in the Home, Please Give the Reason: 


If There is NO Television in the Home: Please Skip Questions 1-9, and Answer Questions 10-11. 
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1. How often do you try to discourage your child from watching television? 
—Never —Occasionally Often 
If you checked “occasionally” or “often”, why didn’t you want your child to watch television? (Put | for the most 
important reason, 
2 for the next important, et cetera): 
—wNeeds to do schoolwork 
—wNeeds to do chores around home 
—Needs to play with other children 
—vUse this as punishment when he/she is “bad” 
—Disapprove of program 
—sSomeone else in home wants to watch a different program 
—wWatches too much television 
—Other reason? 


2. Does your child eat while watching television? —-No Occasionally Often 
Most youngsters tend to sit close to the television while watching. Approximately how close does your child sit? 
—I-3ft —3-6ft —6-l0ft 10-15 15-20 ——20-254t a= Over 25it 


3. When there are two different programs on television at the same time (for example, one on channel 5 and one on channel 9), 
who gets to choose the program? (Put | for the most common way this is handled, 2 for the next most common, etc.): 


When Two Children are Involved 
(check here if this problem never occurs—) 
—Parent decides 
—cChildren decide 
—Have a rule that they take turns 
—Have more than one television, watch separately 
= Oiler, 


When a Parent and a Child Want to Watch Different Programs 
(check here if this problem never occurs —) 
—Parent decides 
—Child decides 
—AHave a rule that we take turns 
—Have more than one television, watch separately 
—Other?, 


4. When there is an announcement on television saying that a particular program “‘may not be appropriate for children,” 
do you usually (check only one choice) 
—Haven’t heard this kind of announcement 
—Make sure child doesn’t watch the program 
—Don’t believe the announcement 
—Sometimes let child watch the program, because child is mature enough 


=O ihen 
5. Are there certain kinds of programs which you feel are not appropriate for your child? —-No Yes 
If you checked “yes”, which of the following do you feel are often not appropriate for your child. 
—Soap operas ~——News -—Religious —Sexual Sports —Movies 


—Crime (Kojak, S.W.A.T., Starsky & Hutch, et cetera) 

—Crime Adventure (Bionic Woman, Six Million Dollar Man, et cetera) 
—Adult Family Shows (All in the Family, Maude, M*A*S*H, et cetera) 
—Children’s Family Shows (Brady Bunch, Gilligan, Partridge Family, et cetera) 
—Medical Shows (Marcus Welby, Medical Center, et cetera) 

—Drama (Waltons, Emergency, Little House on the Prairie, et cetera) 
—Children’s Shows (World of Disney, Sesame Street, Mr. Rogers, et cetera) 
—Cartoons (Bugs Bunny/Road Runner, Flintstones, et cetera) 
—Documentaries (Jacques Cousteau, Wild Kingdom, et cetera) 

—Ethnic Shows (Jeffersons, Excuse My French, et cetera) 

——Oshers? 


—Family Shows (Happy Days, Welcome Back, Kotter, Laverne & Shirley, et cetera) 
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6. Do you ever encourage your child to watch television? — No —Occasionally — Often 
If you checked “occasionally” or “often”, when do you do this’? (Put | for the most important reason 
2 for the next most important, et cetera): 
—To keep child quiet, distract him/her 
—Child has favourite program, and you remind him/her 
—So child can learn new things 
—So that parent and child can talk about things seen on television 
—Child doesn’t know what to do 
—To calm child, for example, child is too noisy, “quiet time” just before bedtime 
—Use television watching as a reward when he/she is “good” 
—Other? 


7. How often does your child watch television with either or both parents? 
—Never, almost never 
—Occasionally 
—Often 
—Almost always 


How often does your child watch television with friends, brothers, or sisters? 
— Never, almost never 
—Occasionally 
—— Often 
—Almost always 
8. How much do the parents have the television on—just for “background noise,” no one is really watching? 
—wNever —'-lhrperday —l-3hrs perday —3-6hrs per day 
—6-9 hrs perday —9-12hrs per day All the time 
9. For the Mother (spouse may answer): When you watch television, which of the following kinds of programs 
do you watch, and how often? 
(please make a check “)/” in the appropriate places) 


Occa- 
Never sionally Often 
Soap Operas.....sesscsssescsssescsssnseccsnnsecessnnsecsessnsessesssvescessnuscscenuuasecerennaasessanenssecenssceesnnnesses pint a Soe 
INT STAG Bee eos ceca ooh SRE RS eee Tea oro SDE SFSU ENTE SELON CERO E RO reteset tater — = — 
Religious .....sscssssssscssssssecssssescccessnsesecescesnsusseseesnsnssnsesscennnnnuasseccansnnnassssnsececceusssananansnsassen — ate — 
STIs dr SSA REP co SCE CREE OCDE oC TA EE occ LRKoconoo Si EN Benciemoccnratec nes — as aes 
SPOCtS:-c-nuseccsecccossessisusccosesonnsnsssnssevssssccoscocensecsserecereccenerertenneteresnanernnnartnasasennarosaacnanannnticss — — as 
INA VES oases sui doves sSactene esis snens sues cen ew oneweobusenesdessenssetstangernes tases csncerast qotacmastenrenerts = eae eck 
Crime (Kojak, S.W.A.T., et COteta).....scccsvssssssnenssesseeceesssssssnsressessscsssccncerennasassasesenen =e wae oe 
Crime Adventure (Bionic Woman, et Cetera) ....ssessecsssreesserrennerseenseesscsesenensessessesstnees = aah -. 
Adult Family Shows (All in the Family, Maude, et COtera)....cssessssecreereeteneesneesnees palate Ss es 
Family Shows (Happy Days, Laverne & Shirley, et C€teLA) ..seersseeccreerseesseesesessersneenes aes Parad so) 
Children’s Family Shows (Brady Bunch, Gilligan, et cetera) fai eee nee oa 8 es = 
Medical Shows (Marcus Welby, et Cetera) ......-rssssessessnneerssessssessssnnceenseennecenserassstssses = — Set 
Drama (Waltons, Emergency, et COLETA) coccssessecsecssessssssescenceneennsesesssecsssnsencnecncanenneeneey i —s Won 
Children’s Shows (World of Disney, Sesame Street: et COtETA) austere cae Le a 
Cartoons (Bugs Bunny/ Road Runner, et Cetera) ...s.sessecsereereerereesnssnserenseeneerentensenenes —_ a ae 
Game Shows (Let’s Make a Deal, et COteta) sssssssssssssssssseerecereseerertenecssssseneszenennnne pe dies ine 
Musical & Variety (Sonny & Cher, et COtera)..ccscsecsssessessseesernesssssssreesessseeneneneneensarenes = ees re 
Documentaries (Jacques Cousteau, et COLETA) .sssssesserersrererersserrrereenneernsserrrrcenencsee — a = 
Ethnic Shows (Jeffersons, Excuse My French, et COtera).....cssesesserseeereesecesereersseenenes = oe prs 
Others? = _— — 


For the Father (spouse may answer): When you watch television, which of the following kinds of programs do you 


d how often? ; 
ee i an “X” in the appropriate places in the list above) 
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10. For this question, would you check the blanks which describe the way your child usually is: 
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During Meals 


UW plandidowntatta Dlemirrmenscncsesesccsscasccsnccesstesnerestesce: Rate ste tee semtenenee nner eater inet 
Intern tsiwith Out megane wunctescucscsreccscameretersranetetcersecstee tt eee meena 
Warigege Lng sepia. t ae snns Oe As enn oct osebatane ane tea luk dae hen voer saab ae Ta ee ae 
Bid dles with thimgsiers08totrescescesesscssccetcasesccerestersosconess stecateasactee Sat aks een amen 
Walksiexcessively cee stesstsccsccseceestaces sosearsteaastesstrs deren tuemeeans en crn earan et een eae 
Television Watching 
Getsmpand downuclunin erp no Oran sence ceeceeuscenece etcetera tote eee nee aeeee eee 
WTR SLES x. ismeeee treet tesces cesta tits s osscsa as ache esen shod araw-aaatiae eee eestean areca eee 
Manni pulatesio bj eGtsi Or DO GY serccaccctencoxOrats ae ssns caster sraaconcattnersrt see rears arene 
Walk ssmGesSamilygecreccccctacts sass, cretesneeceseetiscoecrameans sais asaratar eras eee ane enatees 
Imitenrup ts. csccescvoncctesoeveowestesectads caesdseucodsusnsesssetscrasesspioaese stasest Sonne srr ewecnseene near terse 
Doing Homework 
Getsrup andi d Own. 2. tere. csrsccecrersecsssssorsense su cassseseiscecen cece arecuaae eens 
WILE RIES ok sceccscacesensoseseenesontssetortasteeassctacsxtectonteoreevestertee sete ersieee we teremtnarerermentients 
Mamnipulatestobjectsiom DOGVir cc ssncencass:ttsesceertrarcostesrstsent haveiee tera emecenere 
Walks 1mtessamthy i220 eid tec vss ii teh ssanie ddnadh dotanslabwedcadeassstanience loko tamara ieee meatal 
Requires adult supervision/ attendance c.s..x5.sdecreseccvecseenssetessrsavenee accmeererenaarstes 
Sleep 
Ditheultyssetthing down for sleep i. scecatsitest Hni-~ ches sectbedasevortoed- Fete eran ad 
Inadequateamount: ofrsleep Stentex cette eres sss eee ene eee 
Resthess:during: sleep ccia.2/505 ccs cceinsteeaedca tavcan nae ene to le banavaon ds ace Baan 
Play 
Inability fom quiet pila yas sac. sascstensesccgcctencsstan ts ogthanns csyeue ia ccna ahaa acacia 
Constantly chanping activity) cx <2scccciiie. cictgorsussecnctase. enatsen ae spincee nea ees 
SEEKS ParenbalatteMmbiOM: coerce scareccspnancuuscocedeas rate eonsst tenemos ates sathasacergearemmanmcsaer 
TRAKSERCESSIVE] Y Sse sansieteve sacs cretuies ccnias sbeaseranonerhp ean alerd tee aananee eat anaesoeeno cee 
DISK Ups OLCLS WU Vc, spe scce 8 osansss sete nzaecin<cewesavipseshivane Sacaavd da ves prc cme eetass tector 
Behaviour Away from Home (Except School) 
Restlessnlessidurtin ¢inaveliitercs.ussat en ceeceereersecatccerenss erence eee. 
Restlessness during shopping (includes touching everything)...........:ccee 
Restlessnéss Curing Cure MOVIeS: sc.c.ccaxesasetonyear<sunencaotactaraelaatencetanteecn maser 
Restlesshess Curing Visttins PCOOlG scat. ssecteaecccsctsaseceenetes cate ctenseedustacaescanteactracatee 
For this question, circle the number which describes the way your child usually is: 
A. Child engages in active play with other children. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Ofien 
l 2 3 4 =) 
B. Child engages in conversation with other children. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often 
l 2, 3 4 5 
C. Child is anxious to be leader in many activities. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often 
l 2 3 4 5 
D. Child can be described as lively and outgoing. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often 
I 2 3 4 5 
E. When asked to do something by another child, this child responds without hesitation. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often 
l 2 3 4 5 
F. Child tends to smile and laugh a lot. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often 
l 2 3 4 5 
G. Child is eager to play with other children. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often 
| 2 3 4 5 


Almost Always 
6 
Almost Always 


6 


Almost Always 
6 
Almost Always 
Almost Always 
6 
Almost Always 


6 


Almost Always 
6 


Yes, Very 
Much 


Always 
7 


Always 
7 


Always 
7 


Always 
7 


Always 
7 


Always 
7 


Always 
7 


Yes, a Yes, Very 


No Little Bit Much 

H. Child is seen as cautious; thinks before he/she responds. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

I. Child gets upset easily. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
1 iz 3 4 5 6 7 

J. Child would rather engage in activity by himself/herself. 
Never Almost Never Seldom Sometimes Often Almost Always Always 
1 2 3 4 5 


Thank You Very Much for Your Generous Cooperation and Help!! 
If you wish to make additional comments, you can put them below: 
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Appendix B 

Letter Sent to Schools 
Newspaper Advertisement 
Research Assistant Identification 


June 28, 1976 
Dear Parents: 

We shall be interviewing approximately 400 children 
and teenagers (ages six to 14 years) during the month of 
July. The topic of the interview deals with their 
television program preferences, why and what children 
and teenagers like to watch (we are also interested in 
those children and teenagers who don’t have a 
television in the home). 

The interview will take place in the home and will last 
between 45 and 60 minutes. Our experience indicates 
that children and teenagers enjoy participating in such 
an interview. 

We will pay each youngster $1.50 for participating. 
We also have a short questionnaire for the mother or 
father to complete, which can be filled out during the 
interview or sent in later. 

If your youngster would like to participate — and you 
agree — please call one of the following numbers 
between four and ten p.m. At this time, we shall take 
your youngster’s name and age and telephone number 
(more than one youngster from a family may partici- 
pate). Approximately one week later, you will be called 
to arrange a convenient time for the interview. 

The number to call between four and ten p.m.: 

Please feel free to call one of these numbers, if you 
need more information concerning the interview. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


Gregory T. Fouts, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor 
Department of 
Psychology 

The University of Calgary 


GTF/at 
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Newspaper Advertisement 


Wanted: Children & Teenagers (five to 14 years) 


To Participate in Television Research 
(By Dr. G. Fouts, University of Calgary) 


This Research Involves an Hour Interview in the Home. 
Questions Concerning Program Preferences 
And What is Learned will be Asked. 


If the Child or Teenager is Interested, 
And the Parents Consent, 
Please call one of the Following Numbers after Five 
p-m.: 


July 28, 1976 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This is a letter of introduction for Research Assistant 
in the Psychology Department, University of Calgary. 
The purpose of this interview is to ask questions 
concerning the television viewing habits and impres- 
sions of children and teenagers. Each participant will 
receive $1.50 for his/her cooperation. 

Sincerely, 


Gregory T. Fouts 


GTF/It Associate Professor 


Appendix C 
“Television Reactions” Interview 


Date: 

met Sa ee 

Vivien. 
a 


Progra 
“Today, you're going to see a program from 
and after the program, we'll ask you what you think about it. O.K.? 


But before I turn it on, I'd like to know how you feel today?” 
How do you feel? 


—Happy —Little happy —Little unhappy (sad) —vUnhappy (sad) 
—Tired ~—Little tired —Not tired at all ) 
EelexCiied —-Little excited —Not excited at all 


“O.K., Now I’m going to turn on the program. When the program is over, I’ll come back 
and ask you what you think about it? O.K.?” 

(E turns on the equipment, leaves by the entry door, and enters observation room) 
Presentation of Program 

Comments about viewer: 


After Program 
“Now, we'll go into another room where we can talk about the program—while someone else 
is watching it.” (E escorts S to interview room; after seated) 


I” Have youwseen this program (story) before of —__ eee 
NO eS Oni know, 


2. What did you think of the program? 


3. Did the program 
—AMake you laugh: —Lot or —Little bit 
——scare yous ——Lot or —_Little bit 
—Make you feel tired: —Lot or —Little bit 
—Make you feel sad: —-Lot or Little bit 
Excite your —_Lotor —_bittle bit ' 
—RMake you feel angry/upset: Lot or —Little bit 
—NMake you feel happy: ——Lot or —Little bit 
—Surprise you: —Lot or —Little bit 
—Make you think about something? WHAT? 
—Does this really happen? (Shows you the way things really are?) 


4. Would you like to see this program again? —-No Yes —Don't know 


5. Was anyone hurt or their feelings hurt? Who? 
A. B. 


—SHTONE sesserecssrnererscnnerenenneneneens 
—Do anything wrong... 
——EXCItINg «..esseseeseeseseeeseeeseenenens 
— Happy ...--------sseee seseesensnnnnnensss 
—— Shows how feels inside........- 
— Gentle /kind .......cceceeeeesseees 
—Likes people .......-ssececce 
_—Likes to hurt people .....-.++-+ 
— Brave (not afraid)... 
—Would you like to meet........ 
What did (A)— do when hurt? 


et a plalel ab loe 
Pil Piste lel sldaes 
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Who hurt (A)? 

Did —_ever get hurt or punished or have feelings hurt after he/she hurt (A)? 
How? 

(Probe: any other time?) 


When (assailant) was punished, how did you feel? 

a lappy ae ——xclted —Afraid —Tired/bored —_Angry/upset 
——Happy .—<Pxcited —Afraid —Tired/bored —Angry/upset 
— Happy ——Excited —Arfraid —Tired/bored —Angry/upset 
S=appy a=ixciice —Afraid —Tired/bored —Angry/upset 


Now let me ask you some other questions 


6. 


Te 
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Are police in real-life Criminals 
(really) 
Be OUNON GS prcsrsrecteccseresrerseseseeenteeeeeaeets a 


ma EXCITING aeerscorensscvetscoarenessranrsenevererets = 
SES TAU ET PCO Crneerecn ste cretracsree et = 
=D Ov amy Chime WRONG sr sncsreeacereracterseess — 
mee CIDADE OPC nr are eearememe rere teers sent 
(check if “yes’’) 
—lIs our city a pretty dangerous (scary, frightening) place to live in? 
—Do most killers get caught by the police? 
—Do you think that being a criminal is sometimes “exciting”? 
—Do criminals know they hurt people? 
—Do criminals like being chased by the police? 
—Do burglars/thieves like to steal? 
—Are criminals afraid of going to jail? 
— Do most robbers/thieves get caught by the police? 
—Are criminals afraid of the police? 


Why do criminals sometimes shoot the people they are stealing from? 
(reasons other than attributions of “bad,” “stupid,” or “wanted to”) 
In our city, Calgary, guess how many shootings there are every week: 
we eel | ed. ce 00) 1000 © 0 000% Onna ots) 


In our city, Calgary, guess how many robberies there are every week: 
=) l ==>) 10, 100 “1000, 5 10, 000M GaaSsoniesy a lois) 


—Surprised 
—Surprised 
—Surprised 
—Surprised 


In our city, Calgary, guess how many fights there are every week, where people really get hurt: 


Which is the easiest way to get money? ~— Roba store or Work, have a job. 
Which is the easiest way to hurt a person’s feelings: 

—Hit him or Call him a name—_ 

—Call him a name or Don’t talk to him 

—Don’t talk to him or Hit him_— 
Which is the easiest way to make a person angry: 

—Call him a name or Hit him—_ 

—Don’t talk to him or Call him a name—_ 

—Hit him or Don’t talk to him_— 


. We have other television programs here, like Sidestreet, Road Runner Hour, S.W.A.T., 


Forest Rangers, Happy Days, Waltons, Bionic Woman, Beachcombers, Laverne and 
Shirley, Excuse My French and Emergency. Which program would you like to see? 
Name: 


me (Ghecksitis.yes 4) 


—Do you ever get scared when you go outside alone after dark? 
—Would you like to own a real gun? 

—Do you ever think there is a burglar trying to get into your house? 
—Would you like to learn karate or kung fu (or have already learned)? 


BeeSad 
—Sad 
—— Saal 
eS AC 


—None 


iy, 
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—Do you or your parents lock the doors when you leave home? 

—Do you put your bicycle away at night so that someone won’t steal it? 

—Do you think your parents should have a gun in case a burglar tries to get into your house? 
—Do you ever hide your money so that someone won’t steal it? 

—Do you sometimes think someone is following you? 

—Do you feel safe when you see a policeman? 

—Do you or your parents lock the doors before you g0 to sleep? 


- Do (did) you play with toy guns or squirt guns?__No____Yes: 


—~Little Some ——Lots 
Have you ever shot a real gun, like a pellet gun, B-B gun, rifle? 
——No —-Yes: ——Little - Some Lots 
Do you own a real gun, like a pellet gun or B-B gun? —-No —_Yes 


If you saw a (same-aged) -year-old boy stealing a candy bar, what would you do? 
If you saw two kids fighting, what would you do? 
If you saw a little kid fall off a swing and hurt himself, what would you do? 


If you saw a kid breaking a street light with a rock, what would you do? 


If a burglar (robber) is breaking into someone’s house, is it all right for the owner to shoot the burglar (robber)? 


WHY? — INO aes 


(code: Y = yes, QY = qualified yes (e.g., “depends”), N = No 
—Should police carry guns? 
—Should all criminals be punished? 
—Should people have guns in their homes to protect themselves? 
—Are there just two kinds of people: the weak and the strong? 
—Should killers be killed (‘an eye for an eye,”), believe in capital punishment? 
—If someone hits a person, should he hit back? 
—If someone hurts a person’s feelings, should he have his feelings hurt back? 


Open Ended 
When there are two kids but only one swing, what should they do? 


When two kids are mad at each other, what should they do? 


When there are two kids who want to watch two different television programs and there is only one television set, 


what should they do? 
When two kids are teasing each other, hurting each other’s feelings, what should they do. 
Do you ever pretend (fake) (give real-life examples if necessary)? 
—Being hurt when you really aren't hurt 
__That someone took something from you 
__That someone hurt your feelings (being sad when you're really not sad) 
Being angry when you're really not angry 
In the last week, how many times have 
YoU hit SOMEONE ...seseeeeeseseeseenererrseneneseneereresecsenenees 
You yelled at SOMEONE ....seseeersssssssseeersnneneerecsseeesscen 
You called someone a NAME ......esserrerereessseererereeresees 
You told someone how you feel inside... 
__ You tattled (told On) SOMEONE... eereeseeserereererterees 
__ You hurt someone’s feelings ......-.esereeseeeerereereererees 


— You've been hit 

— You've been yelled at 

— You've been called names 
—Someone told you how he feels 
— You've been told on 
—Someone has hurt your feelings 


CODE: 

Q = none 

1 =1lor2 

2 = 3 or 4 (some) 

3 = 5+ (lots, several) 
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Introduction 


In a journalistic account of parent-child relationships, 
the teenagers complain that, “a lot of parents want you 
to become something special so you'll look good for 
them and their friends. They probably need to be proud 
of their kids so they can feel they’ve done something 
right.”! And the parents reply in a later issue that 
“parenthood is an exhausting, infuriating, long-term 
challenge, even for those of us who love it. Sometimes it 
gets to be too demanding and, yes, we resent the job 
and we resent you. That may seem an awful thing to 
admit, but think for a minute. How often do you resent 
us, even hate us?’”2 

Regardless of the care or concern which a parent has 
from the moment a child is born or brought into the 
home, the potential for tension and conflict is built into 
the family situation. In the beginning, the child’s needs 
for physical and emotional security are dominant. For a 
considerable period of time, the routine of the parents is 
affected by the demand for attention at night or the 
time required for play. Mature parents enjoy the 
responses which infants give and “play” becomes an 
important factor in the early social and linguistic devel- 
opment of the child. The concerns that parents have for 
their children vary according to their own background 
and experience of life. Depending upon the intellectual, 
spiritual, cultural, or socio-economic orientation of the 
parent, the expectations for the child will vary. 

A British psychologist has observed, 


We learn our social behaviours in a variety of ways. Child 
psychologists, for example, have emphasized the importance of 
parent-child relationships, and numerous studies have demon- 
strated the effects these have on the manner in which children 
behave. It seems, for example, that working-class mothers are 
more rigorous and rigid with the disciplining of their children 
than middle-class mothers (Newson and Newson, 1968), and 
therefore working-class children show less acceptance of adults 
than do their middle-class counterparts who are more able to 
negotiate verbally with their parents. The importance of peers 
has also been well documented and this is particularly 
noticeable in adolescence when the teenager, reaching Piaget's 
formal operational stage, begins to question the morals and 
standards of his parents and turns for social support to his 
gang. 

In this statement we recognize basic relationships 
among parents/adults and children, and among 
children and their peers. We see differences in relation- 
ships among varying levels of social class. We recognize 
concern among parents that their children should 
become “achieving” adults while they wish them to 
conform to group standards that require considerable 
personal sacrifices in their search for self-identity — both 
parents and children. At the same time, children wish to 
be individuals while they also seem willing to sacrifice 
their identities in order to find acceptance to 
membership in a peer group. What, then, are the 
shaping forces in our society and in seme in 
Canadian society which shape the attitudes of paren 2 
and children with respect to television, and what are the 


main influences which determine the self-identity of the 
individual regardless of the amount of television he may 
view? What, if any, are the characteristics of the 
Canadian family and the individual Canadian which 
would differentiate them from other nations in the 
Western world in the use of television? 


The Canadian Family and Television 


There is great ambivalence among authorities and 
students of the Canadian family about any character- 
istic national identity it may have. Both Lyle Larson 
and K. Ishwaran agree on significant differences 
between the Canadian and the American family. 
Canadians differ from Americans 


... in their orientation towards the melting-pot ideal. Canada 
has traditionally preferred the ideal of the “salad bowl” and 
has been committed to the goal of cultural pluralism. .. . [The] 
difference between the ethnic-Canadian as opposed to 
national-American identities cannot be overlooked in 
examining the emerging patterns of Canadian youth culture.‘ 


And again, “the longstanding and unambiguous 
Canadian support for cultural diversity has unques- 
tionably given unique credibility to dualism in 
Canadian culture.’’> Furthermore, “Canadian dualism 
appears to be the most significant difference between 
Canadian and American society.” But, Larson 
continues, “assumptions that pluralism and values also 
constitute important differences remain to be demon- 
strated. As Lipset (1968) stresses, the similarities 
between Canada and the United States are far more 
evident than the differences.”’ While Ishwaran argues 
that the equation of the Canadian and American family 
should not be assumed, Frederick Elkin says: 


There is no one Canadian family. With its distinctive 
geography and history, Canada is much too heterogeneous to 
have one or ten or twenty distinctive family types. As the 
geographical setting, social class, religious, ethnic, occupa- 
tional, and other groupings vary, so too do our families.* 


Indeed, “‘it seems inescapable that the strong emphasis 
on ethnic differentiation can result only in those 
continuing dual loyalties which prevent the emergence 
of any clear Canadian identity.”? 

Looking at the Canadian family in comparative 
perspective, Larson’s research and that of the author- 
ities included in his book leave one with the impression 
that it is indeed difficult to argue for any specific 
identity for the Canadian family when the concept of 
the nuclear family has become the norm for North 
America as well as for Western culture. For example, in 
spite of the massive immigration into Canada after 
World War IJ and the concomitant conservative 
conceptions about sex roles, “this conservation was 
powerfully counteracted, in English-speaking Canada at 
least, by the heavy impact of American mass media.”!° 
On the other hand, following up the tradition of cultural 
diversity and pluralism in Canada, Ishwaran has edited 
his readings on the family in such a way as to identify 
and to emphasize the “developmental approach” to the 
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Canadian family. In short, “we are interested in 
suggesting a way of looking at all the studies in this 
volume from an angle which makes them cohere in 
terms of an identifiable and important trend.”!! This 
trend, the developmental approach, is an interactive or 
existential approach concerned with process and human 
relationships rather than with systematic or categorical 
descriptions of the family. 


The first step towards grasping the developmental approach is 
to know that “developmental” does not mean just the 
“developmental cycle” of the family, from birth to death; or 
courtship, marriage, arrival of children, growth of children, 
“empty nest,” and so on. The family cycle is only an especial 
case of the wider developmental approach that interests us. 


The second step towards grasping this approach is that it is 
intended as an orientation to all social formations, including, 
naturally, the family. 


The main idea is that patterns cannot be understood, and 
therefore they cannot be described or analyzed, without an 
understanding of the processes that generate patterns. Stated in 
this form, the developmental approach is not confined to 
family sociology, or any other kind of sociology, but is relevant 
to all cases where the purpose of investigation is to identify, 
describe, and analyze patterns. In their violent reaction to 
nineteenth-century evolutionism, numerous social scientists 
rejected the obvious priority of process over patterns, the 
crucial idea that evolutionary thinkers had been trying to 
convey. The fact is that a great academic injustice has been 
done to the nineteenth-century evolutionary thinkers who were 
right in emphasizing the need to understand generative 
processes in order to understand patterns. 


The process may be short-term, long-term, or very long-term; 
but it must lie at the centre of investigation of those who would 
discover patterns and the simple principles mentioned earlier, 
which constitute the raison d’étre of all scientific investigations. 


What has been said above is not new even in family studies, 
because the word “dynamic” is embarrassingly prevalent in the 
social sciences. But the conception of “dynamic” is confused at 
present and it is often used as a catch-all phrase. The 
distinctive feature of the developmental approach is that 
process has priority over pattern.'? 


The essential point made by Ishwaran is central to the 
total argument of this paper that “process has priority 
over pattern.” While Ishwaran, as a social scientist, is 
properly concerned with reliance on clichés like 
“dynamic,” he is equally concerned not to rely on rigid 
categories. He stresses the need to see the family as an 
association of individuals bound by kinship and by 
gregariousness which its individual members recognize 
to be effective in the long process of adaptive responses 
to the physical, social, and cultural environment. 


As events flow through time, patterns develop: in the human 
context, they are called “group,” “institution,” “norm,” and 
what have you. So group, institution, norm, and so on, as 
exemplifications of aspects of patterns, can be studied 
“dynamically,” only if the generative processes prior to the 
patterns are identified. All this is very different from the so- 
called developmental approach to family in current literature, 
and the two must not be confused.'° 


29 66 


This approach is in contrast to Larson’s comparative 
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approach and it is consistent with the stance adapted by 
the Vanier Institute of the Family with its concept of the 
family as a vehicle for individual learning, and for 
socialization. 


No rigid definition of family with regard to structure or 
membership is intended, nor fruitful, when looking at learning. 
It is far more rich to think about a familial grouping. Even 
when the family form is essentially nuclear, attached to some 
greater or lesser degree to an extended kin network, family 
roles and membership shift over time. This dynamic rather 
than static view of the family has considerable bearing on how 
great is the potential for learning within the family." 


Once we have established a case for the family as a 
dynamic group, essentially nuclear in character, in 
Western society, a definition of the nuclear family is 
desirable. According to Murdoch, there are four 
functions: (1) socialization, (2) economic cooperation, 
(3) reproduction, and (4) sexual relations.'> For the 
record, it should be noted that Murdoch argues for the 
universality of the nuclear family. His thesis is 
challenged by a number of authorities whose positions 
are summarized by Weiss, making a clear case against 
Murdoch’s thesis. Indeed, Weiss arrives at a more 
limited definition of the family institution as “a small 
kinship structured group with the key function of 
nurturant socialization of the newborn.”!© While models 
of the “extended” rather than the nuclear family can be 
found among primates, in other cultures, and even in 
Western culture in the case of the Israeli Kibbutzim, the 
definition of the nuclear family with its four functions 
set forth above continues to be relevant for the 
particular problem of this study of the family in relation 
to the mass media. 

Within the context of Western culture there is one 
further difference that needs comment. In a now famous 
study by Urie Bronfenbrenner,'’ a comparison is made 
in the function of the socialization of children. 


[Bronfenbrenner] concluded that Soviet children are 
consciously reared to put the wishes of others first, and to 
respect the needs and expectations of their society. American 
children, in contrast, are reared by their peers and by television 
sets in a climate of affluent neglect and subtle apposition to 
adult society. They are, he argues, uniquely anti-social and 
egocentric compared to Soviet children.'* 


On a conceptual basis, this opinion is defensible. But in 
the context of the family group as a “facility” for 
human development another view can be taken. 
Bronfenbrenner is correct in his observation concerning 
Soviet children if one accepts the highly categorical 
definition of society educated by the neo-Marxist 
ideology which determines political, social, and cultural 
policy in the ussr. Bronfenbrenner is correct about 
American children if one accepts the notion that materi- 
alism and affluence in the U.S. have dehumanized the 
middle class. Such a view would not explain the many 
manifestations of idealism which one finds coura- 
geously expressed among American youth. 

A similar view was taken of Canadian children in the 


production of a film by the National Film Board of 
Canada, Four Families, 1959. 


Canadian children are described as independent, tough, and 
property-conscious, compared to Japanese, French, and Indian 
children. These values are developed through parental 


Tesponses to pain, roughhouse activities, and the individual 
ownership of toys.'9 


In both these cases, the categorical rather than the 
developmental concept of the family is the basis for the 
judgments made. While there is a basic element of truth 
in these observations, they do not include the range of 
creativity, social conscience, and personal responsibility 
so characteristic of thoughtful individuals who are also 
an integral and effective group even if they are a 
minority within the middle class. Regardless of these 
differences of interpretation of behaviour observed 
among families in various parts of the world, Larson 
concludes that “patterns of care seem to effectively 
illustrate the fundamental socialization goals of the 
society into which the child is born, such as apprentice- 
ship, political support or individualism.”?° 

Of the four functions of the nuclear family, the 
function of socialization is the most relevant in any 
consideration of the use and the impact of television 
upon the family. A wide range of studies has been 
undertaken concerning the role of parents in relation to 
their children’s habits concerning the use of television 
and there are many different and often contradictory 
opinions offered. Most notably, there is a sharp 
difference in the nature of research into this problem 
between studies done in Europe and in North America. 
In consideration of violence viewing in the family 
context, Chaffee and McLeod state 


If there is one general conclusion to be reached from this 
study, it would be that family context variables do not make as 
much difference in adolescent violence viewing as earlier 
writers have suggested. Watching television (violent and other- 
wise) appears to be a “cultural universal” in early adolescence, 
and the period in which the developing child withdraws from 
heavy television use is also the period in which he becomes 
progressively less influenced by his parents. Parental viewing 
preferences are probably a minor, mostly negative, factor.’ 


In a field study of some 1,300 families, an examination 
was made of the influence of parents and of the 
structure of parent-child relations, on the use that the 
adolescent makes of mass media. In this study, a more 
moderate view was taken. 


Thus, although the modelling correlations based on compar- 
isons within each family ... are weak and not very supportive 
of a direct-influence modelling interpretation, 1t appears that 
families with similar parent-child communication structures 
indirectly produce characteristic media use Selon that ee 
shared by parent and adolescent on the average. The eae 
child communication milieu perhaps operates as a separate 
factor that independently leads parent and adolescent to ar 
behave similarly in other communications situations involving 
mass media.” 


It would seem that the more concern the parents 


expressed for social cooperation and the realization of 
ideals, the more likely the children were to model their 
viewing on those of their parents. 

In Europe, the evidence of research is much more 
strongly on the side of children’s modelling their 
television viewing on that of their parents. Perhaps 
because of the long tradition of the family in European 
countries, families are more closely knit and the urge to 
retain tradition is in contrast to the pioneering, indivi- 
dualistic spirit of the New World. 


But regardless of the child’s own will, regardless of the peer- 
group influences, and regardless of the parental censorship, 
data indicate that during the average week the pre-schooler 
watches twice as much television due to external impulses as he 
watches on his own initiatives. And these impulses are often of 
an indirect nature, such as 


“Mama was watching . . .,” or “Everyone was sitting there. . ., 
” or the like. 


Several other studies, too, show that the parents’ 
example is one of the strongest factors in explaining 
children’s viewing habits. 


The more one’s parents watch television, the more the child 
watches. The more positive the parents’ attitude towards televi- 
sion, the more the child watches. And the more the parents feel 
they derive from television viewing, the more the child 
watches. .. . In other words, the child learns that the 
programmes are attractive by observing the rest of the family’s 
behaviour.*4 


In Italy, the evidence pointed strongly to the impor- 
tance attached to interaction between children and 
parents with regard to television. The degree of 
significant interaction was found to depend upon social 
status: 


In the “middle-lower” class greater authoritarianism has in fact 
been recorded, bound to the need to make the children under- 
stand the rules of the system, for the purpose of guaranteeing 
or at least promoting the rise in status of the children 
themselves; whereas in the “middle-upper” class attempts at 
“permissive” education are more widespread; however it 
would seem that the family, oscillating between authoritar- 
ianism and permissivism, in practice adopts authoritarianism 
as an already accepted method, and permissivism in a tentative 
way, strictly limited by uncertainty as to the method and its 
outcome.”° 


One senses here the more close-knit environment of the 
Italian family which is consistent with the dialogical 
nature of the family as a developmental agent for its 
individual members. Considering the relative affluence 
and greater permissiveness of the family environment in 
Canada and to an even greater extent in the U.S.,a 
further observation by De Domenico establishes the 
relation between the developmental concept of the 
family in its modelling influence and the dialogue which 
affects so much the way in which children view televi- 
sion: 

In addition to the normal privileges, children of the “middle- 
upper” class also enjoy that of greater autonomy and a certain 
dialogue with their parents (the rules of the system can be 
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regarded from a more critical viewpoint by those who risk less 
in terms of achievement); moreover in these families the 
influence of both parents on the children appears more intense, 
this too representing a privilege rather than a restriction: in 
fact such parents carry out to a larger extent, and for a longer 
period, the role of integrating the information supplied by the 
mass media, and of helping the children in their school 
activities.” 


Reporting on a paper by Dr. Ray Brown of the 
University of Leeds, “Child Socialization: The Family 
and Television” (report of the Proceedings of the Ninth 
General Assembly of the International Association for 
Mass Communication Research, Leipzig 1974), 
Halloran observes that Dr. Brown’s research “focused 
on the role of the family as a mediator between 
television and children.” 


His results suggest that two features of the relationship are 
particularly important: first, the kind of control exercised by 
parents on children’s viewing behaviour (the liberal dimension) 
and, second, the extent to which parents watch television with 
their children and discuss and comment on the program they 
have seen together. Although, according to Brown, this second 
feature (the evaluative dimension) is suggestive of a possible 
deliberate use of television in socializing the child, the 
emphasis in this work is on the mechanics or process [italics 
mine] of socialization (“which are more culture free’’) rather 
than on specific socialization objectives. “The socialization 
objective need not necessarily be consciously sought by the 
parents: the child will be shaped regardless.””” 


Here again Brown’s research confirms that we cannot 
reduce to insignificance the family as a modelling factor 
in the development of the child’s taste for program fare 
on television. In the end, this development remains 
within the family. 

Even as we agree with Brown that “the family is a 
potential mediator of the impact of television,” it is 
worth recording the conclusions or opinions of 
Elizabeth Eyre-Brook at Leicester based on her work on 
“The Role of the Mass Media in the Political Sociali- 
zation of English Adolescents.” Halloran reports that 


She stresses the inadequacies of studying the influence of 
television on the child in isolation from all other factors that 
may influence him (family and non-family). She objects to the 
media being in the middle of the stage all the time. . . . She 
wants to study all the agents in the socialization process 
together “working alongside each other’. “The influence of all 
such agents will be a function, of the individual child’s 
situation at the time, of his past experience, and of his future 
expectations.” 


Eyre-Brook’s position seems not to be inconsistent with 
that of other researchers referred to in this paper 
because the family as a dynamic group is one of many 
such groups which constitute society as a developmental 
rather than a static or rigid concept. Eclectic schools of 
sociology which treat society as a static-categorical unit, 
e.g., the Hegelian concept of society as a unit compre- 
hended by means of conceptually identifiable internal 
relations, will have little meaning or be of little value 
when it comes to assessing the complex responses which 
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a society gives to new challenges to its integrity. The 
interrelationships among media, family, peer groups, 
and society can best be understood by assessing the 
dialogue of individuals within the family and of families 
within society until a holistic, unified awareness of the 
real values of the individual and the group can be 
understood. The relationship certainly begins within the 
family and gradually through the peer group, the 
school, and society. It is as though the child is born into 
a family which is necessarily a situational and 
eventually a dialogical context. Concentrically, the 
sphere of influence widens in such a manner that the 
individual retains as well as expands his self-awareness 
until he acts in relation to each and all of the aforemen- 
tioned groups. Halloran thus tends to downplay the 
effort to achieve research objectives which can be 
“Judged solely by criteria derived from the physical 
sciences, and where the value of their work is judged 
solely or mainly on their ability to spell out what is 
caused by television.” 


In taking this stance it was not being implied that television 
had no influence. In fact it was clearly stated at the time that — 
“We might look at the influence of television in several ways. 
Television can be seen as a possible teacher of the behaviour 
appropriate for a variety of positions, conditions and situa- 
tions; as presenting models of behaviour; as providing infor- 
mation which extends far beyond one’s immediate experience, 
as giving definitions; knowledge including stereotypes in 
uncertain and unclear situations; as offering a wider range of 
role-taking models than would otherwise be available; as 
suggesting appropriate values and ideals for particular 
positions; as portraying many aspects of popular culture which 
other agencies do not transmit; as playing a part in the sociali- 
zation process previously carried out by some other agency; as 
a reward-punishment technique in parental dealings with the 
child, and in several other indirect ways in relation to other 
agencies of socialization, such as the family, school, and peer 
groups.”?? 

It seems proper now to conclude this discussion of the 
family as a model for television viewing by children by 
reaffirming Ishwaran’s thesis that regardless of patterns 
of behaviour in the family identified conceptually, these 
patterns “cannot be described or analyzed without an 
understanding of the processes that generate the 
patterns.” It is in the area of process, of the generation 
of these patterns that an understanding of the family as 
an agent of socialization is best understood. The word 
socialization itself has a double emphasis on either the 
generative or the dynamic. Its stem “social” itself 
implies a community of self-motivating individuals who 
are further motivated by fellowship with one another. 
The suffix communicates the dimension of growth, of 
process in time. Combined, the word conveys a 
dynamic rather than a static concept. It is existential 
rather than categorical in its intention. Therefore, 
having identified the family itself as a significant agent 
of socialization, it would be well to examine the latter 
term more specifically in order to understand better the 
interrelationship among the family, the school, the mass 


media, and the peer group with respect to the use of 
television by children and young people. Indeed, the 
term covers a wide range of human endeavour, making 
definition somewhat inexact as far as the demands of 
rigorous research in the behavioural sciences are 
concerned. Nevertheless the process is no less real or 
Significant especially as it relates to the developmental 
concept of the family, to the aesthetic and cultural 
dimensions of the mass media, and to the stimulation of 
creative behaviour in the school and within peer groups. 
It is for this reason that I perceive television as a 
dynamic, educative, and socializing force; it is therefore 
appropriate to review the concept of socialization as it 
pertains to television viewing in Canadian society. I 
shall select the course for definition and direction in a 
humanistic rather than a strictly analytical or behavi- 
oural dimension. “Hunt and Sullivan suggest that there 
are two kinds of definitions of psychology. One 
definition describes the purpose of psychology as being 
the prediction and control of behaviour, the second 
views psychology as understanding.”*° It is sharing 
rather than confrontation, experience rather than indoc- 
trination, understanding rather than rejection, repudi- 
ation or censorship which will lead to better relations 
between televisionjproducers and parents and | 
between children and parents with respect to television. 
Relevant to education, socialization has been defined 
as “the process by which individuals acquire the knowl- 
edge, skills and dispositions that enable them to partic- 
ipate as more or less effective members of groups and 
society.”3! There is little doubt that the family is the 
chief force in effecting the socialization of the child, for 
“values and attitudes are first learned within the family 
and the family continues to mediate subsequent 
learning in this area.”*? At the personal level, the 
process of socialization is identified at any given point 
in time by the “attitudes” expressed by the individual. 
Indeed the totality of attitudes which manifest the 
personality of the individual are chiefly the result of the 
subtleties of educational interaction within the family. 
The concern for the impact of television on all members 
of the family, adult as well as child, must be examined 
in this context. 
According to Sherif, man’s socialization is revealed mainly 
through his attitudes which are formed in relation to values or 


norms of his reference group or groups. Once formed, these _ 
attitudes determine the individual's reaction in a characteristic 
way, to the groups, situations and the individuals with whom 


he comes in contact.** 


It is clear, once again, that attitudes must originate 
within the family and that as the process of socialization 
advances, conflicts will arise between the individual and 
the groups with whom he shares his life. As well, he will 
have to deal with conflicts within himself. It is not easy 
for a young person exposed to many external pressures 
and conflicts of opinion to resolve the cross-currents In 
our values which we as adults support or tolerate. In 
this context, Halloran has observed: 


There is clear evidence that children tend to watch the same 
programme as their parents, and that they stay up after their 
normal bedtimes to watch certain programmes which are 
particularly attractive but not necessarily suitable for them. 
Parental control and guidance often seem to be lacking; 
substantial numbers of quite young children are viewing until 
9 p.m. or after. A close correlation was found between the 
quantity of viewing of the child and of his or her mother.*4 


From what has been discussed so far, it is clear that 
there are many forces that shape the values, attitudes, 
and personality of the individual. The concept of social- 
ization which comprehends these aspects of human 
development is a dynamic concept entailing constant 
interaction of the individual with the family, the peer 
group, the school, and, of course, the mass media. 

The area where parental control and guidance is 
needed in respect to television as a shaping force in 
socialization and in the determination of attitudes is 
most certainly the area of values. 


In so far as there is any consensus of values in society, they are 
the values of that section of the society who are capable of 
imposing them on others. In socialization, the individual is 
therefore confronted, not with a single set of values to be 
“learned” but with a series of disjunctive and contradictory 
value systems, which he must somehow negotiate or render 
meaningful.* 

On the one hand, socialization means “transmission of 
culture,” the particular culture of the society an individual 
enters at birth; on the other hand the term is used to mean “the 
process of becoming human, of acquiring uniquely human 
attributes from interaction with others.*° 


Robin McCron reports on a definition by Zigler and 
Child, “Simply stated, ‘socialization’ is the process by 
which the individual learns, through social interaction, 
specific relevant patterns of social behaviour and 
experience.”*’ Halloran puts the definition in the 
context of media: 


I presume that we are simply talking about the influence of the 
media dressed up in various guises, a subject which has been 
discussed under many headings (e.g. education development, 
social learning, imitation, impact, effects, adaptation, accultu- 
ration, politicization, integration, uses and gratification, 
conflict theory, agenda-setting — and, in some countries, even 
propaganda). 


Wrong’s differentiation between two distinct kinds of 
socialization points up the tension that arises when the 
process of socialization does violence to man’s bodily 
drives, his need for self-concern as Freud indicates. At 
the same time, this self-concern does not preclude man’s 
need for society, and so a young person growing up may 
resist the institutional efforts of society to “transmit the 
culture”; but, on the other hand, the normal process is 
not so much “transmission” as it is “transformation” — 
“the transformation of the child into the adult, a process 
which includes the learning of attitudes and values. The 
principal agents in socialization are other people: 
parents, brothers, sisters, friends, teachers and so on. In 
fact, socialization has often been equated with ‘bringing 
up the child’.”*? 
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This may seem to be a broad, and perhaps simplistic, 
definition of socialization, but it does express the 
dynamic nature of the process and enables us to 
examine parental concern about violence on the media 
in a broader social context. In the case of television, the 
context includes not only the family and the group with 
whom the child — as a member of the audience — shares 
the viewing experience but it includes the planners and 
the producers of the television programs as well. 


Television’s main effect on children is not that of a “socializer” 
pressing a line on the child. Rather, it feeds a gaudy stream of 
information to him which he forgets or remembers, revises and 
interprets, very largely on his own... . But to get at this one 
must enquire in detail into the child’s representation of the 
political world, one must be concerned with the nature of his 
experience and the qualities of his thought. And those matters 
... are played down in political socialization theory and are ill 
represented by the common questionnaire measurements.” 


This observation confirms the necessity of looking at 
the impact of television as a general sociological force 
rather than in terms of a specific identifiable force such 
as violence. While the total evidence available justifies 
some public concern about the sustained impact of 
“violence” on the sensibilities and the character of the 
growing child, the approach taken to research by such 
communications specialists as Halloran, McCron, 
Leifer, Sturm, and others helps to explain why there are 
such strong differences of opinion between researchers 
such as Wertham and Liebert on the one hand and 
Klapper on the other hand. McCron’s concern is not to 
repudiate the substance, or indeed the intrinsic value of 
media research into social problems such as violence, 
but he is concerned that the individual is perceived as 
being passive. Indirectly, Comstock and Lindsey 
confirm this view when they state that “the widespread 
belief that the Surgeon General’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee’s conclusion that the violence suggests a 
causal link between violence viewing and aggression is 
correct, and that without significant advances in 
methodology, little can be added in regard to the causal 
issue.””*! It is the broader context for research which 
Brouwer sees in his critique of research into such 
selective social problems as violence on television. 


This focus has led to overriding concern with the audience of 
the media, to the virtual exclusion of the originators or 
producers of media content, and of the system within which 
various types of media content are produced. Further, the 
audience has been studied in very particular ways, informed by 
views of the relationship between man and society prevalent in 
psychological and sociological thought at any particular time. 
Basic among these is the implicit conception of the communi- 
cation audience as atomistic. In other words the individual is 
seen as the self-evident unit in mass communication 
processes.” 


In consideration of the relationship between the family 
and television as “instruments” of socialization, Aimée 
Dorr Leifer identifies five major strategies: 


... the provision of examples, the patterning and power of the 
examples, reinforcement and punishment, opportunities for 
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and encouragement of practice, and attention to the character- 
istics and needs of the child. The first three strategies are also 
present in television programming to greater and lesser 
degrees. The fourth and fifth cannot be determined by 
television producers, although the child him or herself may 
choose to practise material seen on television or to select 
programming consonant with his or her characteristics or 
momentary needs.” 


Perhaps the major interest or concern of both producers 
and parents with television for children is the kind of 
example presented to children in programming designed 
to reach them. The well-intentioned but insensitive 
producer of commercial programming usually tries to 
win attention of children and approval of parents by 
using presenters who display a false enthusiasm, a 
patronizing manner, and overt didactic messages. 
Regardless of the degree of offensiveness, the person- 
ality is usually socially aggressive or extroverted and 
allows for little interaction or response. On the other 
hand, as Leifer points out, agencies such as the Public 
Broadcasting System (PBs) or the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation (cBc), the British Broadcasting 
Corporation (BBC), and other similar agencies, aim to 
present programs and personalities “because they 
demonstrate behaviors which producers wish children 
to acquire and perform.’’4 Careful research into both 
personality and activity is undertaken in order to 
identify creative stimuli for pro-social behaviour while 
at the same time respecting the child’s integrity as an 
individual. 

In assessing the patterning and power of the examples 
provided, there can be little doubt that this relationship 
within the family is dynamic and forceful. We are all 
familiar with resolution of family tensions by means of 
strong physical aggression, strong physical displays of 
affection, mild statements and physical separation — or, 
as Leifer adds, “variously — and unpredictably for the 
child — resolved by all three methods.” In the case of 
television, the frequency, consistency, and power of 
these examples is more predictable chiefly because it is, 
in large part, pre-planned. The problem is that since it is 
pre-planned, the model of behaviour is conceptualized 
and is received by the viewer as an intellectual rather 
than an affective experience. The parent, in a drama, is 
prototypical rather than personal, e.g., in the so-called 
“situation” family comedy the parent is generalized as 
“everyman” and hence the patterning model is 
“conceptualized” or “universalized.” The fears which 
parents have about the patterning influence of television 
is usually expressed in terms of conceptually identifiable 
factors such as “the father is always presented as a 
simpleton” or complaints about the language used and 
— in some cases — moral disapproval of behaviour or 
actions. The alternative to this problem is to develop 
character and drama in terms of human interaction. 
What responses are given by child viewers to normal 
adult behaviour? What qualities of maturity in adult 
behaviour stimulate creative, individualized, pro-social 
behaviour on the part of the child viewer? 


In the case of reinforcement or punishment as a 
socialization strategy, there are many variations. 
“Families vary considerably in the frequency with 
which they reward and punish, the behaviours they 
choose to reward and punish, the use of physical and 
verbal reinforcers.”4° While the relationship between 
parent and child in this situation is direct, unlike the 
family, television must appeal to the peer group of 
children and cannot establish a one-to-one relationship. 

When we look more closely at current television 
program fare in terms of its socializing force, negative 
dimensions of the conceptualization of character and 
action are clearly evident in North America. More 
models of men than of women appear. Blacks are more 
frequently presented in work situations than as leaders. 


The commercial messages promote toys, snacks, cereals, 


especially the sugar-coated variety. In short, 


All of these content analyses together suggest that American 
children see on television a world populated primarily by white 
males who tend to resort to threat and physical violence to 
resolve conflict, to be funny, and to achieve their goals, who 
dominate others, who are active, successful, and generally 
unaffectionate, and who lead relatively solitary lives without 
obvious gainful employment. Occasionally women, blacks, and 
a few representatives of other minority groups within the 
United States appear. Most often they are dominated by white 
males, generally unaggressive, relatively subservient, and 
devoid of bright ideas which are put into practice. Interspersed 
with this content are numerous suggestions that America is full 
of interesting and necessary things to buy, an act which 
Americans are always eager to perform.*” 


If this assessment is correct — and in general this is 
certainly the impression gained from viewing prime- 
time television in North America the question arises: 
to what extent are these values represented in families? 
Speaking in general terms, it would seem that as _ 
American families seek constantly to realize their ideals 
for (and through) their children, they verbalize hostility 
towards the media for lack of support in their pursuit of 
these goals. At the same time, the average North 
American parent perhaps is unconscious of the fact that 
many of these attitudes seen on television are In fact 
values which motivate parental behaviour. In a normal 
family situation the gap between ideals cherished and 
the practical reality of character among parents 1s 
perceived by children, who often challenge their 
parents’ ideals. It is likely that the challenges of many 
children would be greeted with the cliche, Don’t do as 
I do, do as I say!” 

In contrast with the situation in North America, 
Italian researchers in the area of socialization see the 
family and the school as joint partners with television in 
the process. Because families are somewhat more . 
closely knit in the nuclear sense than they are in Nort 
America, the role of television in providing information 
on extra-family realities will be more effective if is 
“framed in a body of information and values of am He 
derivation, and the more (and the longer) the family wi 
be able — in the child’s eyes — both to inform and to 


confront with the media-furnished information.”4 
Indeed, in a study of 1,000 essays mailed by children 
(aged mostly between six and eight) for a contest set up 
jointly by “Radiocorriere” and a children’s television 
program, it is relevant that there was 


... a strong presence, in the essays, of the family structure, 
mostly of a cohesive and protective kind; the presence of the 
role of authority, in a significant ambivalence between gratifi- 
cation attached to its exercise and attitudes of revolt on the 
part of the subaltern; a widespread recurrence of violence, 
both physical and non-physical (the former prevailing), in 
essays coming from boys, coupled with a remarkable presence 
of violence exercised by adults upon children; lastly, a not 
infrequent presence of death seen in terms of fear.* 


It is interesting here to observe that there is probably a 
close correlation between the role of authority, physical 
aggression, and male emphasis on violence as perceived 
on television and as experienced within the family. 


The influence of the sex factor takes shape in the higher ability 
of the boys to identify characters. This difference does not find 
a conclusive explanation here, but we may presume — by way 
of hypothesis — that it might be connected with the fact that 
most characters featured are male. It may however, be of 
interest, in this context, to note that, out of two characters most 
easily identified by all categories of children, one is unques- 
tionably male (Zorro), while the other is peculiar for the 
ambivalence of her role (Pippi Longstocking). 


Earlier it was observed that there is a sharp confron- 
tation between idealistic parents and materialistic 
advertisers when it comes to assessing the content and 
presentation of commercial messages. In Italy the 
reverse appears to be the case. As in some other 
countries, the commercial messages in Italy are 
presented as an advertising program at about 9 p.m., 
lasting some ten minutes. 


The convergence between parents and mass communication 
media is evidenced by the data regarding the opinion of 
parents on the advisability of their children being exposed to 
advertising messages and more particularly to “Carosello” [a 
typical advertising program lasting some ten minutes in all, 
consisting of sketches and commercial releases, and showing 
each evening at about 9 p.m.]: Two-thirds of them have no 
doubt as to such advisability, in addition to which some 40 per 
cent of adults consider that “Carosello” constitutes a precious 
aid towards making their children well informed, careful, 
judicious consumers aware of the value of money. Others (ten 
per cent) are convinced that it is useful as an aid to learn the 
language, for good manners and breeding, and to learn models 
of behaviour which will undoubtedly prove successful in the 
consumer society; whereas others still (five per cent) consider 
them a useful stimulus for the imagination, creativity, et 
cetera.”! 


Throughout the eleven research studies on which De 
Domenico reports in his study, the following character- 
istics all attest to the significance of television as a 
socializing agency. Above all, there was very little 
difference among these characteristics noted in the 
several regions of Italy represented in the studies. In all 
areas there was a fairly close correlation between the 
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familial tradition with its adherence to majority values 
and to the acceptance of messages conveyed by televi- 
sion. The findings revealed 


...a high incidence of television viewing time among 
children’s living habits; the positive appraisal by families of the 
importance of the television medium in the socialization 
process; their adhesion to values proposed by the medium; the 
essentially passive attitude maintained by the same families 
when viewing; their adherence to majority values; and lastly 
their “escapist” expectations towards the medium, which is 
mainly considered as a source of entertainment.» 


It is worth observing that in both North America and 
Italy the school as a socializing agency is a significant 
force in correlation with the family and television. As 
Italy moved into mass education in the Fifties, the 
system remained rigid, conservative, and tradition- 
minded largely in response to similar conditions in the 
family. Even though such a system had appalling short- 
comings, it nevertheless reflected the society in which it 
functioned. 

In Canada and the United States where mass 
education at the elementary and secondary levels 
preceded the television era, a similar kind of conserv- 
atism prevailed in response to the school’s traditional 
role of helping to realize social ideals shared by most 
families. The difference rests in the emphasis placed in 
the North American school upon self-reliance and 
individualism. Because there is less interaction among 
families about the extra-familial experience of televi- 
sion, the child is left more on his own when it comes to 
interpretation of the information he receives. Hence the 
North American parent is less likely to share the 
experience with his child and is more likely to lash out 
at the broadcaster for presenting program fare which is 
in Opposition to or is unsupportive of the ideals which 
parents cherish for their children. This problem raises a 
challenge for the school in both societies to play a more 
significant leadership role in helping both parents and 
children to understand the relationships among parents 
and children, about television, school, and society. 

Throughout this discussion, we have noted the 
universal enthusiasm for program fare which is violent, 
aggressive, or escapist in character. Aimée Dorr Leifer 
reports on a study of the effects of television on pro- 
social behaviour among pre-school children. Basing 
their research on the responses of children to two 
notably pro-social television programs, Sesame Street 
and Mister Rogers’ Neighborhood, they sought to assess 
responses which would show a positive effect on the 
pro-social behaviour of children. Without going into the 
set-up and procedures, the conclusions are of more 
interest for the discussion here. Dr. Leifer was especially 
impressed with the “paucity of the effects of Sesame 
Street’s pro-social segments.” While “children can be 
shown to remember pro-social content and to acquire 
specific behaviors which they will then perform in situa- 
tions which are quite similar to those portrayed on 
television . . . they do not, however, seem to generalize 
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readily from the television material to other pro-social 
behaviors or other situations.” 

In attempting to assess this phenomenon, Leifer 
observes: 


Researchers have found that pre-schoolers will view particular 
aggressive acts on television and generalize them to other 
forms of aggression in their normal pre-school environment, 
yet they have not found that children as easily generalize from 
pro-social programming. Perhaps this is because aggressive 
displays are portrayed in a more interesting manner on 
television or are for some reason more intrinsically interesting 
to children. This would lead them to attend more to such 
displays and learn more from them. Or perhaps it is because 
aggression has more utility in children’s pre-school environ- 
ments. If so, a study which only measured performance would 
more easily find generalization of aggressive behaviors. The 
final possibility is that children have a more well-developed 
cognitive schema for aggressive behavior and so find it easier 
to learn specific behaviors from an aggressive display and to 
generalize from it. None of these possible explanations is very 
appealing, but they all suggest a need to examine further the 
ways in which children may learn pro-social behavior from 
television. 


This thoughtful conclusion demands the further search 
Dr. Leifer suggests. While empirical evidence is lacking, 
these observations prompt a philosophical response. In 
Canada and the U.S. the confrontation between social- 
personal ideals and the materialistic values of the enter- 
preneur continues. This sharp separation between the 
materialistic and the idealistic arises from the 
conviction that the faculty of intelligence, the capacity 
to reason, is a most significant element of man’s 
humanity. So paramount is this faculty that many of us 
believe it to be the essential element. As we seek to 
objectify what is most real and enduring about our 
traditions and our values, we seek to articulate these 
values in the form of rational propositions — as ideals 
which, after habitual articulation and expression in the 
context of practical moral situations, we come to believe 
to be real. In the comfortable, affluent middle-class 
society of the Western world, these ideals are seldom 
challenged or felt to be inadequate. Hence, the Ten 
Commandments in their absolute form are honoured 
more in the breach than in the realization of the 
principle. The ideal of moral conduct is applied 
absolutely to the behaviour of others while the “judge” 
conveniently rationalizes his own behaviour. “Thou 
shalt not steal,” “Thou shalt not commit adultery,” 
“Thou shalt not kill,” and yet many a man has justified 
his conduct in consumption of his employer’s goods, 
services or property; he has looked with lascivious eye 
upon the physical form of another man’s wife; and may 
often have had the intent to do any kind of violence 
against his fellow man — even to the extremity of taking 
that man’s life if he felt that he could get away with it. 
The human condition described so far reveals what 
happens when one thinks of the essence of humanity as 
purely rational. Law and morality are identical in this 
situation and reality of the self is abstract rather than 


personal. If one accepts the Cartesian principle that “I 
think, therefore I am,” then my real selfhood must be 
that of “everyman” and the factor of “responsibility” is 
lost. Children growing up are taught the ideal morality 
but observe the reality of their parents’ actual 
behaviour. A father urges “discipline” of a strict and 
orderly kind for his son but overlooks the interpretation 
his son will give of his father’s conduct in business when 
at dinner he reports to the family his success in finding a 
way around the income-tax department. In the end our 
children emulate our true selves and not the ideals we 
commend to them. 

In the area of media, we have likewise set up a double 
standard. We want pro-social programs for our children 
while the majority of adults want “escape” enter- 
tainment for themselves. We take publishers to the 
courts on a charge of peddling pornographic material 
when they attempt to distribute a realistic but profes- 
sional book on sex education but we are prepared in 
many countries to legalize brothels, show pornographic 
films, and legalize “sex shops” and “‘body-rub 
parlours.” We want violence eliminated from children’s 
programs but we want violence in programs for our own 
entertainment. We allow forms of entertainment 
considered unsuitable for child or family viewing to be 
shown after 9 p.m., ignoring the fact that such a double 
standard is immediately recognized by young people, 
who ask quite relevantly, “Which is the real standard we 
are to follow?” 

In their anxiety and concern for the impact of 
television upon the young viewer, parents often select 
specific models of behaviour or single concepts in 
programs presented for children as being harmful in 
terms of character education. To what extent are the 
endless models of law enforcement using violence to 
achieve their “lawful” goals suitable for emulation by 
the young? To what extent is “virtue” being taught by 
uncreative clowns whose reminders that cleaning one’s 
teeth after every meal or saying “please” and “thank 
you” are justification for “educational content.” 
Education in this sense is a function of rules and 
conventions which lead to no deep understanding of 
dental hygiene or meaningful human relations. Indeed, 
such gestures on the part of insensitive performers are 
merely a cover-up for otherwise tasteless content. — 

The problem in identifying significant relationships 
between parents and children is to understand the 
deeply felt needs of both parents and children when it 
comes to pleasure in entertainment or understanding 
each other. Sander Vanocur writing in the Manchester 
Guardian Weekly (June 27, 1976) observes that 
“television does not exist in a vacuum separate from 
other aspects of our lives, including the political. 
Successful programming strikes a responsive se. 
when it approximates, rather than deviates from, the 
nation’s unformed but deeply felt needs. — impli- 

ion here is that those who are responsible for 
= es policy in the mass media must have a wide and 


deep comprehension of the needs of their audiences if 
they are to meet the needs of the audiences whom they 
serve. Some years ago when the major networks of the 
United States were under pressure from the U.S. Senate 
Committee of the Judiciary to reduce the amount of 
violence on adult television shows, a significant letter 
turned up in the internal correspondence of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System (css) which had been 
handed over in response to a subpoena. Since 
“violence” in its naked and simplistic form could not be 
used without inviting the criticism of the Committee, 
the then-President of css Television, James T. Aubrey, 
Jr., ordered his producers and directors to give the 
audience “broads, babes, and bosoms!” 

At this point, the question arises of the differences 
between parents and children in their attitudes to 
violent or tasteless programming and what responses 
can be given by responsible and creative producers to 
meet the real needs of each group. I would venture the 
opinion that in the past violence has been found to be 
entertaining because it confirms the viewer’s perhaps 
unconscious belief that the possession and exercise of 
power ensures security. We need only remind ourselves 
that regardless of the format of the program, most of the 
time the houses are dream houses, the cars are large, 
prestigious, and powerful, and the illusion of the ideal 
of material success is constantly before us. The culmi- 
nation of the action is usually a confusion of two rather 
dubious principles: that the law is always right, and that 
might ensures right. In terms of the dominant traditions 
of Western morality, the highest obligation is to seek 
and to realize “the best of all possible worlds.” To 
repeat, the concept of the best world is a world of 
harmony and of material security. It is an ideal world of 
universal brotherhood in which everyone shares a 
common ideal, in which there is no conflict and in 
which there is no anxiety or insecurity. Problems arise 
when one realizes that one has not achieved this ideal or 
when one feels that one’s possession of the ideal is being 
challenged. Such is the case in South Africa where the 
theological tradition of the Dutch Reformed Church 
actually supports the notion of the superiority of the 
white race which so conveniently (for the whites!) 
dominates millions of Africans. Hence laws and social 
institutions such as apartheid are devised, imposed, and 
enforced to ensure the immutability of race. 


Let me quote the most recent — that of the Commission for 
Current Problems of the Federated Ned. Geref. Kerke. “Every 
nation and race will be able to perform the greatest service to 
God and the world if it keeps its own national attributes, 
received from God’s own hand, pure with honour and grati- 
tude. .. . God divided humanity into races, languages and 
nations. Differences are not only willed by God but are perpet- 
uated by Him. Equality between natives, coloureds and 
Europeans includes a misappreciation of the fact that God, in 
his Providence, made people into different races and nations. 
... Far from the word of God encouraging equality, it is an 
established scriptural principle that in every community 
ordination there is a fixed relationship between authorities. . . . 
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Those who are culturally and spiritually advanced have a 
mission to leadership and protection of the less advanced. ... 
The natives must be led and formed towards independence so 
that eventually they will be equal to the Europeans, but each 
on their own territory and each serving God and their own 
fatherland.* 


It is not difficult to comprehend that we will go on the 
defensive to preserve the ordered world we know. The 
harmony of apartheid guarantees the material security 
to which the whites have become accustomed. The 
problem is that harmony of this ideal sort establishes no 
meaningful relationships among the individuals who 
must share the same social and physical environment. 
For the sake of an ideal (in this case, the concept of an 
elect people of God) millions of individuals are 
enslaved, for to allow them freedom would mean a 
sacrifice of political and economic power. The inevi- 
table outcome of such a philosophy will be conflict and 
violence. 

If the harmony of idealism which characterizes the 
conventional morality of the Western middle class is 
destructive of the individual relationships, what must it 
do to the relationships between parents and children, 
between parents and producers and between producers 
and children? In this discussion, “formula” 
programming and “didactic” or “single concept” 
programming are all the same in their impact on 
children. An informational show about the museum 
produced without imagination and without concern for 
the interest of the child may still be considered superior 
to a “Western” or a “crime show” by parents because 
the former contains no violence. And yet lack of 
concern for a child’s feelings or capacity for interest and 
comprehension is as much an assault on his personhood 
as is the lack of concern for violent action which may 
disturb him because he cannot handle the dramatic 
elements emotionally. We do have the obligation to 
establish meaningful relationships with children in the 
matter of television viewing. Our problems are not 
solved by the substitution of dullness and tastelessness 
for undue violence. It is not good enough to absorb the 
child viewer into the harmonious ideal of programs 
neatly cleansed of all irregular or deviant elements in 
human behaviour or social action. The purity of the 
ideal children’s program is likely to have little meaning 
for its intended audience. The best programs for 
children are those in which the performers relate in an 
understanding way to their young audience. The 
Friendly Giant reaches out to anticipate the responses 
children will give to his gestures. The play between 
himself and the puppets includes the audience in a 
meaningful way. The sharing environment of the castle 
and of the story-telling provides security in which the 
child at once feels himself while he is able to expand his 
imagination and his comprehension. 

Let us imagine the situation in which the child feels 
free to ask his parent why he or she watches a crime 
show while he, the child, is not permitted to do so? I 
recall being a guest in a house one evening where the 
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seven-year-old boy was in bed and supposedly asleep. 
The television receiver was showing a popular crime 
show when the child was heard to say “Daddy! Why are 
you watching that show with the scary music when I’m 
not allowed to?” Clearly, Father was on the spot. He 
was deeply committed to the provision of as many pro- 
social experiences for his children as possible. Like all 
middle-class parents he cherished the hope that they 
might in some way fulfil all of his own unfulfilled ideals. 
Romantic and perhaps tasteless dramatizations of law 
enforcement were certainly not manifestations of these 
ideals. The explanation arises from the double standard 
referred to earlier. As a successful young business man 
he was an advocate of law and order, of social and 
domestic harmony, as one would naturally expect. By 
his own admission, he enjoyed escape entertainment in 
the form of crime shows because, he said, he liked the 
“action.” In a lengthy discussion, we came to the reali- 
zation that has been acknowledged above, that it is part 
of the human condition to feel insecure when our 
“empire,” our habitual way of life, is threatened. 
Unconsciously he was “escaping” in the exploits of the 
attractive and immensely competent detective “who 
always gets his man!” In short, the simplistic conclusion 
is that if you have enough power you will always have 
money and status and, above all, you will probably 
always be right! The outcome of this episode was to tell 
his son that the next time he wanted to watch a “scary” 
show, they might sit down together to find out what it 
was really like. 

It would seem then that our ideals are all too often 
impossible to achieve because they lack the dimension 
of personal interaction and human experience. As we 
persist dogmatically in our conviction that “the real is 
the ideal,” we develop a context in which all other 
opinion must be eliminated. In short, the dominance of 
an idealistic morality encourages aggressive behaviour 
in order to ensure or to guarantee its reality. In the end, 
the agents whom morality must serve have been elimi- 
nated. Law in its most rigorous, rational form becomes 
identical with the moral ideal. Lacking the element of 
personal responsibility, the agents of morality or its 
opponents will continue to resort to aggression in order 
to enforce their will. As long as television and the family 
or television and society (particularly the articulate 
middle class) remain in a confrontation situation, 
children in our society will tend to “find it easier to 
learn specific behaviours from an aggressive display and 
to generalize from it.” The alternative would seem to lie 
in the cultivation of a more responsive (1.€., responsi- 
ble!) approach to human development in education and 
society. 

Socialization implies in a major sense self-actuali- 
zation or self-realization in which the individual retains 
his integrity as a person. Even though we accept as both 
lawful and moral that one may not steal or murder, the 
moral content of obedience to such laws implies a prior 
personal commitment and belief in the integrity and the 


rights of all persons. Such an appreciation of human 
worth cannot be imposed upon anyone; moral conduct 
can be learned only through frequent personal inter- 
communication and sharing of all dimensions of 
morality, law, and social intercourse. 

In this vein, Dr. Ingo Hermann reports on a study by 
Dr. Hertha Sturm (“The Viewer as Manipulator”): 


We all know that not only does television do something with 
the viewer, but the viewer does something with the television 
programme. His foreknowledge, the level of his information, 
his concept of values and opinions, his prejudices and 
emotions, his self concept and the social group to which he 
belongs all go to help him interpret the programme. 


Dr. Hermann quotes from Dr. Sturm’s study: 


It is the actual achievement of American communication 
research — in which research especially social psychologists, 
sociologists and politologues participated — to have proved that 
inter-human lines of communication mediate between the mass 
media and the individual recipients. Thus all experiments and 
investigations proved that such inter-human lines of communi- 
cation are extraordinarily stable in face of influences which 
aim at changing opinions.°’ 

It is clear that the framework for social research 
adequate to meet Dr. Leifer’s challenge is available. The 
tradition of social psychology so significantly developed 
by John Dewey and so universally accepted as the 
foundation for educational theory and practice in our 
schools defends the right of the child to develop to his 
full potential. The difficulty is that this tradition is not 
shared by the more stable and affluent members of our 
middle class. In short, if we would change a pattern of 
modelling or imitative behaviour among children 
exposed to television and other socializing agencies 
(especially the family and the school) we must change 
our patterns of child-rearing and moral education to 
bring about more dialogue, more interpersonal commu- 
nication, and less emphasis on conflict and confronta- 


tion. 


Parents and Children in Relation to the Use of Television 


In suggesting that parents share more frequently the 
viewing of television with their children, a number of 
assumptions are being made which demand elabora- 
tion. At the outset, such a discussion is of concern to 
parents who are consciously aware that television is a 
socializing force for good or evil. Regardless of 
goodness or evil, parents may be aware that the | 
influence of television as a model for behaviour 1s 
simply in conflict with the model which they, as parents, 
wish to provide for their children. It is therefore 
immensely important for concerned parents to have a 
very clear idea of the nature of their own convictions 
and to have an equally clear idea of or appreciation of 
the child as a person full of potential for mature adult- 
hood. We have already identified some of the problems 
in the unending, dynamic process of socialization. As 
individual parents who are, it 1s to be hoped, mature 
adults, we have been socialized to the point in time 


when a child is born. Products of a socialization process 
which responded to the social, cultural, and environ- 
mental challenges of our time, we now must accept that 
the process will be different as the child participates in 
socialization within a different set of social, cultural, 
and environmental circumstances. Family-child 
relationships will be inevitably different for an 
adolescent today compared with the period of adoles- 
cence of parents, owing to the medical technology of the 
contraceptive pill. Whether or not one disapproves of its 
use for moral or health reasons, the fact remains that 
adolescents will have to make decisions about its use. 
Fear of pregnancy is no longer a dominant restraining — 
or “socializing” — force among the members of the peer 
group of adolescents. To what extent should such an 
issue be the format of a television drama? Norman 
Lear, in his production of Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman, has accepted changes in social mores and has 
had the foresight to recognize that human relations 
normally not considered to be suitable for regular adult 
fare are in fact social realities. He has courageously, and 
often wittily, presented these problems in the show. 
Significantly, it is relegated to the midnight hour, the 
assumption on the part of the broadcasters being that 
conventional middle-class people are asleep. 

But adherence to static or eclectic traditions will not 
stop the inexorable activity of the socialization process. 
The only sensible alternative is to turn our attention to 
the nature of the self which is being realized. Most of us 
accept habitually, if not by faith or conviction, that as 
individual persons we are unique and unrepeatable 
events in human history. And yet, without the 
maturation process of socialization, we can have no 
security in such a belief. Paradoxically this sense of 
security can be realized only in the context of shared 
relationships with others. “Only in the continuous 
encounter with other persons does the person become 
and remain a person. The place of this encounter is the 
community.”°8 

It is with this sharing spirit that the parent must 
approach both the good and the bad of television 
programming. Whether or not he restricts the viewing of 
certain programs, the child will share it vicariously with 
his peers. Indeed, his sense of frustration — or humili- 
ation ~ in not being able to share the experience of 
television with his peer group will build up resentment 
and hostility towards a restrictive parent, thus aggra- 
vating the tendency for adolescents to rebel against 
parental authority. 

Armed with self-confidence, the child feels secure in 
the expression of his ideas and experience of what he 
sees. The parent believes that he need not go on the 
defensive about his own values, since there will be lots 
of time in future dialogue with the child to rediscover 
their meaning in real-life as well as television situations 
encountered by the child. Nathaniel Cantor expresses 
this theme for both parent and teacher when he 
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describes the nature of conflict and cooperation in the 
rearing or education of the child. No teacher or parent 


... can escape the dilemma of struggling with . . . one’s need 
(to be right), while at the same time using the difference as an 
opportunity for child growth. If the teacher (parent) gains 
increasing inner security, (he, she) can afford to be rejected. 
(He, she) need not become defensive. (He, she) stands for what 
(he, she) is, remains comfortable, and permits others to 
disagree. (He, she) does not need the other’s support for reas- 
surance. (He, she) does not have to control the others since (he, 
she) learns to criticize and control (him, her) self.°° 


The basic approach recommended here to parents is 
consistent with the concept of socialization developed 
earlier. The parent or teacher who has learned security 
and achieved genuine maturity from the practice of 
responsibility (i.e., the capacity to “answer” or 
“respond” to the gestures of others with personal 
“gestures” which encourage growth and development) 
will be helpful to children on their own road to 
maturity. Since the child learns by responding, his 
responses to such a parent or teacher will enable him to 
regulate and control his own impulses for the sake of 
social life with his peers. 


The individual blob of protoplasm becomes a unique organism 
which must learn to surrender “the pleasure principle” for “the 
reality principle.” The developing infant soon internalizes the 
expectations of family and friends. He becomes socialized up 
to a point. He wants to belong and to feel secure, but he also 
wants to express his personality, to be left alone to follow his 
unique bent, to develop his particular capacities, talents, and 
interests. He wants his own style of living, which must be 
qualified by his social experiences. He wants to, or has to, 
submit to others. He asks, or he struggles, to be alone. There 
are times when he must bend or break. The individual must 
learn to live with, and in, conflict. 


And so, in every encounter with one’s child, the purpose 
should not be to impose one’s own will or specific rule 
or ideal but rather to take the encounter as an oppor- 
tunity to evoke creative and social responses from the 
child. In this way the child not only learns the limits of 
his conduct but life for him becomes reality-centred, 
i.e., he learns how others respond to his words and 
actions as he in turn gives of himself in a shared experi- 
ence. Here we may note the paradox of selfhood 
discovered in the giving over of the self on the part of 
both parent and child. As Cantor expresses it, 


The individuals (pupils or children) will struggle to maintain 
their present selves. If they are to change in any significant 
way, they must struggle with differences which they fee/ to be 
an opportunity and not a threat. The process provides the yeast 
of growth and encourages the desire to learn. The teacher 
(parent) guides the process and introduces the challenge of 
difference. If there is no challenge, against which or with which 
one must struggle, important change is not likely to take 
place.®! 


There have been many publications over the span of 

television history which provide the “do’s and don’t’s” 
for parents in the use of television. Patterns of control 
range from the example of the Japanese who provided 
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receivers with a door across the screen which could be 
locked to prevent any unsupervised access by children 
to the American house with several receivers available. 
In line with the dynamic approach to television as an 
agent for socialization, we will concentrate on those 
principles of learning which can be understood and 
implemented by the parent in the sharing of television 
programming with his child. 

We have already seen how modelling or patterning as 
a dynamic part of socialization is experienced in 
television programming. It is natural for the parent to 
be concerned about imitation of behaviour, character, 
or dramatic action which conspires against his ideals for 
the child’s development. At the same time, it is 
important for the parent to understand that imitation is 
a natural response for a child to make from the earliest 
stages of his development. 

Imitation as a form of response may be observed very 
early in a child’s life. Selma Fraiberg writes at some 
length of that very special occasion when a baby smiles 
for the first time in response to the sight of a human 
face: 


The response smile which occurs around two months is a 
significant milestone in the baby’s development. . . . This is a 
very special smile. It is not a reflex action, it is not a smile of 
satiation; it is a response smile, a smile that is elicited when a 
human face presents itself. . .. Through repetition of the 
experience of nursing and its regular accompaniment, the 
human face, an association between nursing and the human 
face will be established. But more than this, the pleasure, the 
satisfactions of nursing, become associated with the human 
face. Repetition of this pleasurable experience gradually traces 
an image of the face on the surface of the memory apparatus 
and the foundations of memory are established. When the 
mental image is firmly established, the visual image of the 
human face is “recognized” (very crudely), that is, the sight of 
the human face evokes the mental image and it is 
“remembered.” Now comes the turning point. This is not just a 
memory based on pictures but a memory derived from image 
plus pleasure: the association established through nursing. The 
baby’s response to the sight of the human face is now seen as a 
response of pleasure. He smiles at the sight of the human face. 
... The baby has made his first human connection. 


Later, when baby tries the patience of the dinner table 
by dropping his spoon repeatedly on the floor, he is not 
out to be aggressive or irritating, but is trying, in his 
crude way, to enter into a sociable relationship with the 
adult whose attention he solicits by his action. In fact, 
his dropping the spoon is in no way different (although 
it may certainly seem so to us) from his giving toys to a 
friendly adult in order to have them given back again. 
Both are attempts to establish a relationship by setting 
up responses with others. The child gradually develops 
the habit of being able to anticipate the gestures of 
other people in response to his behaviour. Eventually, 
language as gesture builds on these imitative responses. 
Indeed, imitation — i.e., the setting up of responses with 
adults and with those with whom the child plays — is the 
road to selfhood. 

Certainly, every parent is aware of a child’s delight in 


the repetition of experiences which he enjoys. We know 
they love to have the same stories read over and over 
again, especially while being held in the comfort and 
security of the parent’s lap. The repetition of significant 
responses which confirm the real self in response to 
others rather than in an anti-social affirmation of the 
will enables the child to develop a true sense of security. 
There are ample opportunities to observe how children 
enjoy the retelling of familiar stories and indulge in 
repetitious playing of familiar games. A familiar 
experience for a child not only enables him to confirm 
the reactions he has had in the past and to gain control 
of what he has learned, but, by giving him an oppor- 
tunity to reinvestigate his responses, gradually leads him 
through self-discovery to self-knowledge. In current 
television shows such as Sesame Street, The Friendly 
Giant, and Mister Rogers, regular viewers are familiar 
with such repeated segments as the Friendly Giant’s 
arrangement of the castle for the next day’s visit or the 
emphasis on personal trust as Mister Rogers enters his 
habitat in the neighbourhood where the child feels 
secure enough to explore both the familiar and the 
unfamiliar. Even the repetitiousness of commercial 
messages which the planners of Sesame Street imitated 
so successfully may provide occasions for linguistic 
development and for social criticism. The constant 
emphasis on parents sharing the experience of television 
viewing with their children recalls the research evidence 
provided by Francesco De Domenico of Italian Radio 
and Television where parents were reportedly in favour 
of a program package of commercial messages, 
“Carosello,” for the reasons just given. To be sure, the 
cultural restraints on commercialism in Italy are much 
more inhibiting for aggressive salesmanship than is the 
case in North America. Nevertheless, if one accepts the 
fact that commercial messages are part of the “free 
enterprise” system, then we must find a positive and 
socially responsible way to deal with any offensive, i.e., 
aggressive, elements within the system. By becoming 
familiar with the scheduling, the content of the 
messages, and the responses children give to them, the 
parent is in a better position to evaluate and to criticize. 
Such an approach is an extension of the sharing 
experience from the family to the society. Under the 
auspices of the Canadian Advertising Advisory Board 
(caaB), a Broadcast Code for Advertising to Children 
was developed. All private stations are required by the 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecommunications 
Commission (CRTC) to subscribe to the Code. The 
regulatory arm of the CAB, the Advertising Standards 
Council (which had been established previously to 
regulate advertising in general) has a panel which F 
reviews and approves all commercial messages directe 
to children before they are aired. The membership of 
the panel includes the CRTC, the Canadian ny Laser 
of Consumers, and representatives of the business an 
academic communities, with cBc represented in an 
observer’s capacity. In short, the factor of imitation or 


social response is a basic principle in the total and 
continuing endeavour of social learning and human 
development. Repetition affords an opportunity to 
reassess Our responses to the challenge of television 
programming in all its dimensions. 

Normal growing children are necessarily active, a 
condition which adults often find harassing. The root of 
conflict here is that while adults have learned to control 
their movements and have long since learned how to 
transform activity into meaningful gestures, for the 
child action is a means of self-expression, another 
significant step on the road to self-discovery. Through 
experimentation with action, children not only learn the 
rudiments of body control, but move on to the 
significant discovery of creative gestures in the 
movements of their bodies. The more opportunities we 
give a child for meaningful self-expression, the richer 
will be his development and the greater his opportunity 
to fulfil his creative potential. Our responsibilities in this 
connection are emphasized in the preface to the outline 
of the Physical Education course for the Primary 
Division (grades one to three) in the Province of 
Ontario. 


These children are dramatic, imaginative, imitative, and very 
responsive to rhythmic sounds; they need opportunities to 
create and explore and should be given the chance to take part 
in dance, story plays, and mimetic activities — to imitate 
bicycles, elevators, and spinning trays; to learn singing games 
and respond to the rhythmic beat of a record or a percussion 
instrument.® 


Expression of the body in action is an essential stimulus 
to creative growth and development. However, not all 
action is constructive action. It is the responsibility of 
parents and teachers to direct undisciplined action into 
creative channels. 

At the same time as one considers the necessity for 
channelling the activity of children, many parents are 
concerned about the apparent passivity of children 
before the television set. Although the child is fully 
absorbed in what he sees and hears, parents often feel 
that he should be playing games or reading books, the 
assumption being that physical activity, or skill in 
reading, is more desirable. The fact is that the child 
participates just as actively in what he sees on television 
as he does in playing games or reading. It is just as 
important — if not more so — that he should be taught 
how to watch television or film as it is for him to 
develop his body physically or to master the technique 
of reading, since it would appear that many children 
spend more time viewing television than they do in 
reading or in playing games. A good television program 
for children will in fact invite creative participation or 
stimulate physical and mental activity. Through televi- 
sion, properly presented and properly used, children 
will find new channels for their energy and new oppor- 
tunities to test their yet undiscovered or untried talents. 

In the situation of sharing television with the child, it 
is important to distinguish between the spectacle of 
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rapid action which appeals to a child and the violence 
which might have a disturbing effect upon the child. 
Experienced viewers of programs classified as violent 
which are frequently seen by children have learned to 
distinguish between aggression and the dramatic 
technique of action-motion. Well-known researchers 
into children’s responses to media such as Schramm, 
Himmelweit, Garry, and Maccoby all have testified that 
many sorts of vigorous physical action cannot be 
classified as aggression. Professor Ralph Garry of the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in Education has stated 
that parents who are sensitive to their children’s 
reactions to television are aware that it is often the 
quality of violence and the nature of the participants 
which create more tension and disturb more children 
than sheer quantity of violence. The typical Western, 
gorged with gunfire, doesn’t start children running to 
their local armoury. It is a well-known ritual with all the 
events predictable. The typical barroom fight scene, for 
all the broken props, is a kaleidoscope of noisy action 
for the child, the outcome entirely foreseen, but the 
actual image as confusing as a girl’s first football game. 
To the child it is more action than violence. However, 
let the scene involve a slow build-up, a knife, a man 
stalking a child, shadowy scenes, lingering camera work 
following the perpetration of injury, and quite fright- 
ening effects occur. Let the scenes appear familiar, the 
actors similar to real persons in the child’s life, and one 
finds effects multiplying, for the tension becomes too 
great for children. In contrast, the traditional Western is 
to the child what Swan Lake is to an adult — a formal 
ballet unrelated to life. 

Still another reason for sharing television viewing 
with one’s children is to learn how to respond to the 
personalities they see on the screen. Every parent who 
has a loving concern for his child’s growth and devel- 
opment towards mature adulthood needs support from 
other adults in the family and in the community who 
share this concern. Children learn through mature, 
“responsive” adults who invite their trust and 
confidence by showing respect for the “persons” of 
children — both in their avoidance of condescension and 
in their reassuring anticipation of children’s needs and 
reactions. Since children are quick to sense forced pleas- 
antness and insecurity in adults, such trusted persons 
are usually natural, friendly, relaxed adults who inspire 
children with self-confidence and thus stimulate happy, 
creative responses from them. 

Children can also learn from the competence of 
others. I once watched a television program on which 
an exceedingly uninteresting adult presented infor- 
mation about crafts to children. His voice was monot- 
onous and his gestures were clumsy, but the group of 
ten-year-olds watched intently. After five or ten 
minutes, one of them said: “This guy is good! Can he 
ever draw!” They responded totally to this man’s 
competence in what he was doing, ignoring all the 
conventions of the adult producers or of the adult 
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observers. The thing that mattered was that he could 
draw and it was ‘his response to competence that was 
important. The importance of personality on the 
television screen as a model for young children is 
quickly realized in the example of the Friendly Giant 
(Bob Homme), Mister Rogers (Fred Rogers), and 
Captain Kangaroo (Bob Keeshan), all of whom have 
been on the air continuously for over twenty years in 
well-produced program formats with carefully planned 
content; above all, they appear as sincere adults whom 
children trust and love as friends. They are members of 
a community which provides a source of self-confidence 
and security for children as they set forth in an ever- 
widening exploration of themselves and the world in 
which they live. 

Many parents, quite legitimately, feel that television 
can provide a rich source of information which can be 
of value for children. In the early days of television such 
concerns were met by programs which introduced 
children to art galleries, museums, the zoo, et cetera. 
Along with these shows was the ever-present Disneyland 
with its romantic, action-oriented interpretations of the 
world of nature. The relative failure of information 
programs for children lay in a lack of understanding of 
how children responded to the television medium. Being 
by nature active, they wished to participate in the 
presentation by entering the environment and having 
the feeling that they were there on the scene of action. 
Most of us know from experience that children have a 
natural curiosity about everything that surrounds them. 
Their chief pleasure arises from any experience that 
broadens their view of the world and satisfies their 
curiosity about their environment. They love to explore 
the world of nature; they love to travel; they like infor- 
mation about children in other lands; they enjoy the 
adventure of a new experience. Since there is ample 
evidence to show that children use information from 
any source as a means of extending their experience of 
the world, the failure of many information programs on 
television arises from ignorance of the technique of 
television presentation. 

The suggestions offered here for the guidance of 
parents represent a combination of professional 
experience and lay insights. The question remains as to 
where parents in general can obtain the information 
and support needed to deal wisely with the use of 
television in the home and in particular by their 
children. In the search for understanding of the impact 
of television on children, parents must make an honest 
attempt to assess their own personal values. 

We have already referred to the double standards 
which many middle-class parents adopt with respect to 
television. These double standards are a reflection of the 
cross-currents in our values. Ralph Garry, in his work 
with the Foundation for Character Education, has 
identified several of these cross-currents as we look for a 
somewhat more intelligible and meaningful approach to 


television as a component in the total process of sociali- 
zation. For example, 


Cooperation stands above competition in our moral heritage, 
and so it must be on television. Nevertheless, the medium 
should also recognize the need for healthy competition among 
children as a preparation for life in our society. Through stories 
and games it can focus on competition as an incentive to self- 
improvement or constructive endeavour instead of the defeat 
of the other fellow and discourage cut-throat, tense, devil-take- 
the-hindmost variety. It can depict group activities such as 
team rivalry, that successfully combine cooperation and 
competition — and show how even the bitterest competitors 


may learn to bury the hatchet and work together for a larger 
cause. 


Much of the “violent” behaviour of young people arises 
out of the conflicting expectation and/or desire to be an 
individual while parents, teachers, and society feel more 
comfortable with young people who conform; hence the 
conflict between individuality and conformity. As 
Garry observes: 


In our culture, there is a dual drive: to be unique and to be like 
the Joneses. There are positive values in each — we, and our 
children, seem to derive more self-respect and feeling of worth 
from being ourselves, but more security from conforming to 
others. Of the two, the one that seems to need more emphasis 
today is individuality.® 


Television formats such as the cBc’s Home-Made 
Theatre and the production by wcBu-Tv in Boston, 
Zoom, where young people are invited to submit their 
ideas for presentation on television, do much for the 
realization of relevant programming and of matching 
individuality with cooperation in a peer-group 
endeavour. 

Much parental concern about violence and the 
general effect of television on the young is an uncon- 
scious preoccupation on the part of the parent to keep 
and to shape the child in his own image. Such an_ 
attitude is certain to produce emotional immaturity. In 
contrast emotional maturity is realized by the encour- 
agement of self-reliance and independence. Growing up 
means growing away from parental support — which 
does not mean eliminating affection and respect for 
parents (in fact, as one parent put it, “the more you let 
them go, the more you keep them”). Emotional 
maturity comes with genuine interaction when the 
individual has a meaningful interaction with another 
person or group concerning an objective or a set of 
values which they share. Mr. Dressup, The Friendly 
Giant, and Mister Rogers all inspire confidence among 
child viewers who often ignore the technology of 
television transmission and believe the characters to be 
alive before them in the television “box.” Many a 
television screen has the marks of children’s lips as they 
kiss their television friends goodbye. It is by the means 
of such interaction and identification that mature 
attitudes develop. Self-fulfilment as a mature person 
entails changes in attitudes. 


Attitude change depends not just on knowledge, but on many 


other factors including the person who is presenting the knowl- 
edge, how this person is perceived, the form in which the 
knowledge is given, the circumstances of delivery, the manner 
of presentation, and conditions and affiliations of those 
receiving the knowledge and the function that knowledge 
might perform in serving the needs of the recipients. 


Much depends upon the responses which the “model” 
established in the interaction of the viewer with what he 
sees. Credibility, expertness, and trustworthiness are 
necessary qualities in a good communication. There is 
an implication here that a mature individual can readily 
cope with negative influences on television while he can 
respond to enriching experiences whenever they become 
available. The Royal Commission on Violence in the 
Communications Industry, the United States Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, and other important 
government bodies in the Western world have been 
genuinely concerned by threatening material on 
television and other mass media. But, as A. R. Cohen 
observes, 


For one thing, the theoretical models, which have been 
invoked to explain the effects of types of appeal, have by and 
large had to do only with negative feelings, and have not 
usually dealt with those emotional appeals which arouse 
sympathy, affection, elation, satisfaction, or other “positive 
emotions.” While the threatening communication may have 
many implications for other types of propaganda, a question 
remains for research as to whether there may not be unique 
effects of pleas, which appeal to the positive, moral, ethical and 
even the religious sides of people.°” 


Another cross-current identified by Garry is 


... the fact that in America we place a high premium on 
activity, and criticize any medium, such as television, that 
seems to promote passivity. Something can be said for the fact 
that in watching the screen we are not simply behaving like a 
sponge, but we are thinking, feeling, and at least reacting. 
Something can also be said in favor of quietly absorbing, at 
times, instead of being constantly up and doing. Nevertheless, 
those responsible for programming should be on the lookout 
for specific positive ways of stimulating child viewers to 
constructive activity. 


A study by Bushe, Nostbakken, Maurizi, and 
Zuckernick on children’s responses to television 
programs reveals that the child viewer is far from 
passive in his behaviour before the television screen. 
Under observation by the authors, the attention of the 
children to the television screen varied considerably. 
Certainly they were selective of the moments when new 
information or experience was likely to appear. 


As research progressed, it became increasingly clear that 
attention cannot be equated to eyes on the set, nor is attention 
contingent on eye contact with the set. As the children inter- 
acted with each other and the environment (on “no attention” 
conditions in most instances), the researchers noted that at 
intervals, as if by cue, the children glanced at the television set. 
They often seemed to know when it was necessary to look at 
the set and when it was not. It seemed plausible to the 
researchers that the predominance of audio attributes allows 
the children to follow the program by ear rather than by eye as 
they interact with each other and surroundings. What may 
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appear as a lack of attention due to lack of eye contact with the 
set may, in fact, be a participation with the show, friends, and 
surroundings all at once. The children participate with the 
program in this context by virtue of knowing when eye 
attention is needed and when ear attention will suffice. The 
attention to auditory elements of the program in many cases 
influenced the way children interacted with each other. The 
games they played and roles they assumed in apparent 
indifference to the television often bore resemblances to the 
program being shown. The children explore the studio 
surroundings in such a way as to allow eye contact with the set 
in short order. In many cases, play going on in the studio was 
interrupted quickly as the children ran back to see what the 
audio portion of the program had already revealed.” 


Such evidence in itself should be reassuring to parents 
that television in itself does not invite passivity. Under- 
standing that the individual is quite capable of being 
active rather than passive before the screen should 
encourage planners and producers to make creative 
rather than negative use of the medium. Bromley 
Kniveton is convinced that the viewer cannot have the 
same meaningful relationship with a television model or 
personality as we do with another person or a social 
group. Other influences besides television help us to 


... develop emotional relationships with the party or parties 
concerned and [we] are willing to comply with their wishes in 
order to gain approval or support. With television we have no 
such relationship and therefore any influence it may have is 
based solely on the extent we see the particular behaviour as 
being attractive. In addition, social learning from parents or 
groups involves observational learning, role training, trial and 
error learning and conditioning as compared with learning 
from television which incorporates almost exclusively observa- 
tional learning.” 


The difficulty here is Kniveton’s failure to identify the 
phenomenon of “responsive” rather than 
“observational” learning from television. Observational 
learning would make the impact of positive or negative 
information, e.g. violence, into a direct and 
overwhelming impact. But there is enough evidence to 
show that 


The communicator’s audience is not a passive recipient — it 
cannot be regarded as a lump of clay to be molded by the 
master propagandist. Rather, the audience is made up of 
individuals who demand something from the communications 
to which they are exposed, and who select those that are likely 
to be useful to them.”! 


Many biases develop in television among the cross-cur- 
rents of masculine versus feminine roles. We are all 
familiar with 


... stock portrayals of women as schemers or fathers as dopes; 
male heroes as strong silent men who always make their 
decisions without consulting others; female heroes who solve 
every problem through sex appeal. Another unfortunate 
pattern is the tendency to distinguish too sharply between the 
sexes. Television stories can show that girls and women do not 
have a corner on tenderness, humaneness or the ability to care 
for children — and men do not have a corner on mechanical 
aptitude, physical power or courage.” 
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Underlying this sex bias remains the eternal search for 
the basic right — to be oneself. In a goal-oriented 
society, we sacrifice our identity to conform to a group 
which will realize specific goals articulated as social but 
which in fact are materialistic, abstract, unreal, and 
ultimately dehumanizing. Commenting on this problem, 
William Glasser observes: 


Unlike goals, which vary widely, role, or, as I prefer to call it, 
identity, is about the same for all people: everyone aspires to a 
happy, successful, pleasurable belief in himself. Role, or 
identity, is now so important that it must be achieved before 
we set out to find a goal. We can no longer afford to ignore this 
new priority in human motivation.” 


The question of sexual identity need never arise if those 
responsible for the education and socialization of 
children allow the freedom necessary to express 
themselves as persons. From the earliest years of 
relationships with parents, “the indispensable contri- 
bution of the initiative stage to later identity develop- 
ment, then, obviously is that of freeing the child’s 
initiative and sense of purpose for adult tasks which 
promise (but cannot guarantee) a fulfilment of one’s 
range of capacities.” It is now even more obvious that 
biased, simplistic, and false “oppositions” of sex roles in 
television shows present models of conduct for young 
viewers seeking for their own identity which may 
seriously hinder the development of self-identity and 
the necessary human conviction that “I am what I can 
imagine I will be!” Indeed, as Erikson quite properly 
concludes, “a widespread disappointment of this 
conviction by a discrepancy between infantile ideals 
and adolescent reality can only lead to an unleashing of 
the guilt-and-violence cycle so characteristic of man 
and yet so very dangerous to his existence.”’° 

The review of these several contradictions in our 
values should serve to stimulate self-reflection among 
concerned parents about fluctuations, i.e., the ebb and 
flow between the idealism we cherish and the social 
reality of our everyday lives. It is not intended that we 
should abandon leisure and entertainment in order to 
pursue an exclusively didactic or goal-oriented exist- 
ence. Instead, as parents, we need to ask ourselves why 
we enjoy what we watch, to become much more 
conscious of the techniques, 1.e., the “grammar” of 
television and film production, and above all to develop 
a keener perception as to the “real” values of the society 
to which we belong. 

In order to achieve these goals, popular and readily 
available sources of information are needed. I know of 
no newspaper in Canada with a television critic who is 
really qualified to assess the social, cultural, and 
aesthetic values in television programming. It is not 
even known how many people read the existing 
columns. Instead, the public gets journalistic opinion 
based on personal observations of the journalist who in 
turn often writes or expresses opinions which will 
maximize the readership of his column. 

As far as children are concerned, we have many 


agencies that provide parents with sound opinions 
about child rearing. But when it comes to television, 
reviewers or columnists in newspapers rarely ever write 
about children’s programs because they assume, 
perhaps correctly, that most adults are preoccupied with 
their own unreflective escapist approach to the medium. 
Agencies who dispense public information about child 
rearing, for some reason, usually adopt a confronta- 
tional approach to the broadcasters and encourage a 
hostile rather than an investigative approach to the 
medium. They show little understanding of the aesth- 
etic, technical, and economic realities of television 
production. Parents deserve a fuller and more respon- 
sible account of the nature of television and its impact 
on children so that a more enlightened public attitude 
can be developed. In turn, the politicians and the broad- 
casters would then be able to serve us all better. 

Existing associations such as Action for Children’s 
Television in the U.S. have served a useful purpose in 
reminding broadcasters that parents generally have 
disapproved of the program fare offered, and some 
positive responses have been given. But the association 
is basically motivated in terms of advocacy and 
confrontation. In the context of this essay, the model of 
the Canadian Children’s Broadcast Institute is more 
desirable. As incorporated at present, the Institute aims 
to bring together the broadcasters (private and public), 
the advertisers, the voluntary agencies concerned with 
the health, education, and welfare of children, the 
product manufacturers, and individual representatives 
of government, parent organizations, and education. It 
is hoped that a sense of mutual confidence will develop 
among the participants in this association which will 
encourage a wider public awareness of the needs, 
responsibilities, and effective use of television by 
children at home and at school. Ultimately such an 
organization will be able to provide the kinds of infor- 
mation needed by parents, producers, educators, and 
the whole community of adults who share the responsi- 
bility for the creative socialization of children. 

It is unfortunate that there is so little public 
awareness of the professional contribution that has been 
made by the major public broadcasting organizations in 
the world to the enterprise of children’s programs. To 
mention only a few, the cBc, the Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority (ogc), the BBC, the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation (NHK), and, indeed, all the 
members of the European and Asian broadcasting 
unions have made distinguished contributions to 
programming for children. It is a little-known fact e: 
among the provincial television authorities, the Englis 
network of the csc, Société Radio-Canada, and the 
private network crv, Canada is second only to Japan in 
the number of programs produced for children. More 
recently the U.S., through the creation of the Corpo- 
ration for Public Broadcasting and the joint private and 
public support for the Children’s eae Vere 
(the producers of Sesame Street and The Electric 


Company) have made important contributions to the 
quality of children’s programming. Unfortunately, little 
is known among the public at large about the policies 
and the extent of the service that has been provided, 
chiefly because neither the agencies of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare nor the print media have dealt 
adequately with the contributions made. There has not 
been enough cooperation among these agencies who 
serve children in different ways. The result has been that 
parents are left with the impossible task of correlating 
the separate but related contributions each is making to 
child development. The Canadian parent and family 
urgently need this support if the child’s use of television 
is to be directed to creative ends. While initiative should 
come from the broadcasting, educational, and child- 
care agencies, such as the Children’s Broadcast Insti- 
tute, the Canadian Council of Children and Youth, the 
Vanier Institute of the Family, and the Canadian 
Broadcasting League, the fact remains that it is the 
voice of concerned and informed parents that should 
provide the clues. 

Another Canadian organization, known as Religious 
Television Associates (RTA the cooperating broad- 
casting units of the Anglican, Baptist, Lutheran, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, and United churches of 
Canada) undertook last year to publish Canada’s first 
Children’s Television Newsletter, Jt All Comes in a 
Tube. The aim of Tube was to find out what children 
and parents think about the television program fare 
available and to provide some meaningful feedback to 
broadcasters and television producers. A third purpose 
was to help families plan their viewing. All programs 
that ctv and csc feel are of interest to younger people 
were listed in the “ruse-Log” — with the network’s own 
viewer-age recommendation . .. and a brief description. 
Following each program listed in the Log is a 
“feedback” space for the child “TuBe-Logger” to check 
(/). Great OS Didn’t like it i 

Although the method employed can in no way be 
called systematic research, it did provide some two-way 
responses between producers and the young consumers 
of their programs. Over the year, the editor, Rita 
Shelton Deverell, observed that most TUBE-Loggers 
were between the ages of seven and 12, and that most of 
them felt somewhat ambiguous about programs 
designed for them. She noted a strong preference for 
violent American television shows, but on the whole 
there was a considerable listlessness or casualness about 
their viewing and their comments. The mail indicated 
that parents are deeply disturbed about the impact of 
television and feel helpless to do much about what they 
don’t like. Likewise teachers feel hostile about the 
amount of television their pupils watch but seem to 
have little idea how to use this extra “educational” 
material their students are constantly absorbing. 

In spite of this concern and interest, this valuable and 
potentially influential service has been discontinued. 
The cost of maintaining the service proved to be beyond 
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the financial resources of RTA. It is regrettable that Tube 
had to cease publication just when there were signs that 
the readership by parents and children was increasing. 
To date, no public or private agency has yet volunteered 
to provide support for such a worthy project. 


Producers and the Use of Television by Children 


Television and film producers as members of the 
community of adults who serve children should be as 
aware as parents about production techniques as well as 
the responses that children give to television. It is 
difficult to raise this responsibility among producers, 
most of whose shows are not planned for children but 
nevertheless are frequently watched avidly by them, e.g. 
crime and detective shows. Indeed, the producer of 
adult entertainment programs is caught between the 
idealist and the escapist who are mostly the same person 
in the audience. The high ratings received by such 
productions make it manifestly clear that they are 
watched by millions of adults as well as children, 
including adults who would not approve of such 
programs for children. 

Guidelines for producers of children’s programs 
should be determined basically by a clear under- 
standing of a child’s growth and development, in both 
psychological and sociological, as well as personal and 
cultural terms. For example, close observation of the 
play of children is of basic significance in instructions 
given to writers and performers of children’s programs. 
It is important to anticipate how children will respond 
to the gestures of performers and the situations 
presented. Only over a relatively long period of obser- 
vation will a producer develop the sensitivity and 
intuition to recognize those qualities in a script and in 
an actor’s demeanour that will contribute to a creative 
children’s program. A creative program for children will 
invite significant responses from its intended audience 
which are not always immediately observable. In the 
end, such a program allows children to respond as 
persons rather than to patronage or to didactic 
instruction. 

While it is a valid assumption that children enjoy 
information which they can interpret within their world 
of experience, it is imperative that, in the presentation 
of such information, their level of comprehension 
according to age, intellectual development, and 
emotional maturity is taken into account. Too often 
planners and producers, in response to idealistic parents 
and teachers, contrive programs that are abstract, over- 
conceptualized, and didactic. Such programs are certain 
to bore young viewers. But if the producer, writer, and 
performers have tried to create a world of reality in 
which the child can see the scientific information for 
himself or herself in simple and direct manner, then the 
communication will be complete. The child will inter- 
nalize the experience and integrate it with the synthesis 
of his or her previous related experience. Science 
programming is greatly enhanced by documentary film 
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that provides the context for the information presented. 
Simple animations representing natural processes that 
need slowing down or speeding up in order to be 
observed can aid comprehension. Such material can be 
integrated with a studio presentation, which allows for 
close-ups of animals, plants, or laboratory models 
intended to visualize the concepts necessary for the 
organization of the scientific information to be 
presented for the child’s viewing experience. 

Story-telling has been an avenue for children to share 
with parents and other adults the exploration of the 
world of reality and fantasy as a child strives to 
comprehend himself in relation to a confusing, fright- 
ening, but more often an exciting and challenging 
world. Television provides the producer with new 
opportunities for story-telling by means of puppets for 
the young and drama for the older child. Puppetry 
enables the producer to present to children human 
feelings and problematical situations which he might 
otherwise find emotionally threatening. It is as if the 
child participated in the manipulation of the puppets, 
giving him a sense of control which in turn enables him 
to respond significantly. 

Likewise, cartoon animation designed simply, 
without the harshness so characteristic of the stylized 
irony of adult cartoons, affords children visual opportu- 
nities for action and response that enrich their faculties 
of imagination. Great care in the preparation of 
animation is necessary because of the high cost of 
production as well as the fees for talented writers and 
graphic designers. Société Radio-Canada has made 
notable contributions to the production of animated 
programs for children. Outstanding among these are 
Illusion, La Création des oiseaux, Abracadabra, and 
Taratata which has been sold to some nine francophone 
countries. 

Since television viewing is largely an informal 
experience for the child, producers should recognize 
that institutional presentations which require regular 
viewing at regular times are likely to be a waste of time 
and money. Instead, each viewing experience should be 
a unit in itself, or a variety of experiences can be 
included in a magazine format. Such programs are 
usually recognized by a universal title such as Junior 
Magazine (a former cBc program), Zoom (WGBH 
Boston), or Blue Peter (BBC). Such magazine shows are 
built around personalities who are able to demonstrate 
their competence in recurring features such as hobbies, 
crafts, sports, scientific and historical information. 
Young viewers become familiar with these personalities 
and are frequently asked to submit their own ideas for 
program segments. Indeed, Zoom is built exclusively on 
this principle. Along with studio segments, a wide range 
of children’s films can be presented. In the area of 
younger children’s programs, the Children’s Television 
Workshop with its productions of Sesame Street and 
The Electric Company provides good examples of conti- 
nuity for a magazine format. In the beginning, Sesame 


Street was intended to meet the challenge of taste- 
lessness in children’s programs, of violence and of time- 
wasting in “passive viewing.” The simple concepts here 
were to teach the basics of letters and of numbers to 
pre-school children living in culturally deprived areas of 
the United States. Sufficient money was raised to ensure 
quality in the production, and research was organized to 
test the results. Careful planning and organization were 
undertaken to ensure the most effective visual presen- 
tation of sequences about learning letters and numbers. 
The motivation to learn such basic information was 
studied. Repetition — so effective in commercial 
messages to children — was adapted to this end with 
considerable imagination. And indeed ghetto children 
did \earn their letters and numbers somewhat better; but 
so did the middle-class children who watched, and so 
the gap remained the same even if at a higher level of 
achievement. 

But more important for our purpose here are the 
aesthetic and affective elements. First of all, as it isa 
“magazine” show, the continuity of experience that 
links the didactic elements to the more experiential 
elements is a notable achievement in writing and 
production. There are movement and relationships 
among people in the notion of Sesame Street. The very 
word “sesame” suggests the real world of openness. 
Attitudes of trust and confidence develop with a child 
audience responding to the warmth and enthusiasm of 
the main actors. The child in the audience is made to 
feel that he is a person of some importance. Repetition 
of experience here means frequency of significant 
response, and social growth towards emotional maturity 
is enhanced. 

But it is notable that these very strong production 
elements were not advocated by the planners of the 
series. The Children’s Television Workshop was funded 
to teach letters and numbers to ghetto children and to 
upgrade their learning capacity. If one could sell corn 
flakes by repetitious slapstick commercial messages, 
surely one could sell letters and numbers in the same 
way. The irony emerged when the didactic planners 
handed over their material to creative producers whose 
instinct told them that children first start learning when 
they make “playful” responses to the gestures of loving 
adults. No one yet knows how much the learning of 
letters and numbers depends upon carefully planned 
didactic presentation and how much motivation to- 
learn arises from the feeling of self-confidence in being 
a participating member in the community of Sesame 
Street. 

The most important feature of the variety, magazine, 
or multi-purpose program is the “continuity. Consid- 
erable artistic and professional skill is required to devise 
visual flow and sequence from one segment to another. 
The director must exercise care to see that there 1s some 
visual logic to the sequence of the segments. The viewer 
himself should feel a rhythm in the visual flow of the 
program which culminates 1n a unified aesthetic exper! 


ence. Properly executed, the presenter and the viewer 
share the excitement of revealing the events to come in 
the program as, for example, a close-up of an interesting 
mobile leads into a craft segment, close-ups of live 
animals in action lead into a natural-science unit, or 
interaction between puppets and live characters carry 
the viewer into a realm of fantasy. 

Mister Rogers provides another interesting example of 
continuity writing which synthesizes a number of 
important elements. Fred Rogers, who has planned, 
written, produced, and performed his own series for 
many years, is a highly intelligent, well-trained 
theologian and psychiatric social worker as well as 
being a most talented television performer. The main 
purpose of the show is to build self-confidence in the 
responding viewer. In addition, the scripts contain 
highly didactic elements intelligently selected in terms 
of their importance for children. Rogers understands 
the child’s fears of darkness and of strange environ- 
ments. He knows of the importance of preparation for a 
visit to the barber shop and to the dentist. The conti- 
nuity is synthesized by Rogers’ personality and the role 
he plays with guests in his studio. The children move 
back and forth between the reality of the studio and the 
Land of Make Believe where the puppet King Friday 
and the members of his court deal with problems of 
interest and concern to children. Children participate in 
the television “community” of the neighbourhood, 
working out problems with their friends without the 
inhibiting fear of failure. 

The magazine or multi-purpose program may include 
the same elements of story-telling or other program 
activities which constitute entire programs. Successful 
productions in this format combine all the elements that 
make good programming for children. It includes 
presenters who know how to invite normal, happy 
responses from children. If a dynamic, understanding 
relationship prevails among the writers, researchers, 
presenters, and producers, the program content will be 
understood and enjoyed by children. The child will then 
have a natural confidence in the presenter and the 
program. He will be secure in the worth of the infor- 
mation he sees and will develop a real enthusiasm for 
television as an extension of his world of perception and 
imagination. 


The School in Relation to Children’s Informal 

Use of Television 

John Dewey has defined education as “that recon- 
struction or reorganization of experience which adds to 
the meaning of experience and which increases ability 
to direct the course of subsequent experience.”’° The 
Vanier Institute extends this definition with the 
following propositions. 

Learning is defined as the active process of creating and recre- 
ating with others one’s image of reality based on experience. 
Education is the deliberate transmission of selected content for 
learning. 
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Schooling as we know it (to play somewhat with Peters’ 
definition of education) is the attempt to transmit what some 
dominant groups in the society have selected as being worth- 
while to those who may or may not be committed to it. It is 
essentially oriented toward socialization and indoctrination 
according to society’s prevailing perceptions of man and the 
world. 

Schools have tended to define a single reality whereas learning 
is a process of discovering that there are both multiple realities 
and many possible realities.’” 


The concern here is for discovery of the living contexts 
that permit persons to flourish. Regardless of verbally 
expressed doctrinaire opinions about what a child 
should know or learn, most parents and professionals 
are concerned that their children should grow up to be 
as happy and as self-fulfilled as possible. Ideally, the 
school, like the family, should be a “living context” 
which stimulates creative growth and development. It 
must be said that there are many teachers whose 
humane concern for children over and above their 
specific pedagogical responsibilities contributes signifi- 
cantly to the realization of many children’s potential for 
creative and responsible living. 

But, in general, schools and our education system 
have failed to cooperate in the development of a respon- 
sible use of television both at home and at school. 
Educational programming on film and television has 
more often than not been hamstrung by the subject- 
matter specialists’ lack of understanding of how a studio 
production is planned. Linear, conceptual thinking 
presented by an untalented performer who cares not 
about his own demeanour as a performer and even less 
about the effectiveness of visual support for his ideas 
has traditionally had the full backing of the educational 
system in any discussion or dispute with the broadcaster 
about a presentation to schools. Much progress has 
been made by agencies such as the Ontario Educational 
Communications Authority which have tried very 
effectively to estimate the needs of schools for visual 
learning material. Sensitive program planners have 
made every effort to provide material that will 
contribute to creative socialization of the child. 
Extensive enterprise in the field of utilization has helped 
teachers to make creative use of the programs provided. 
But apart from the occasional use of television in the 
classroom, the class remains essentially didactic and 
conventional, limiting itself to the definition of “a single 
reality,” and has not responded openly to the challenge 
presented by children who watch television for several 
hours a day. In my view, it is as important for children 
to understand media as it is for them to understand 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The problem is not 
confined to Canada. In view of the extensive viewing of 
television by children, 


It is striking how little influence the school, as an institution, 
has in this context. As yet the Swedish curriculum offers no 
systematic study of the mass media. It appears that teachers 
seldom recommend any programmes to the children. And 
since teacher and pupils neither seem to discuss programmes 
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they have watched to any greater extent, one may perhaps 
conclude that television content most often is considered irrel- 
evant to the classroom.” 


This situation is almost universal in the Western world 
and reflects substantially the conservative policy of 
institutional education. The school curriculum is 
already loaded with demands for extension into areas of 
inquiry beyond the limits of basic subject-matter such 
as science, mathematics, history, geography, languages, 
and literature. While one must recognize the need for 
these basic core subjects, it should be possible to meet 
the educational and socializing challenge of extensive 
television viewing among children in several ways. First 
of all, teachers and curriculum consultants should be 
made aware of the power of the television medium as a 
socializing force. They should be given basic training in 
visual literacy and in particular helped to acquire some 
familiarity with the techniques of television production. 
In this way more teachers will learn how to prepare and 
to cooperate with television and film producers to 
deliver more relevant and more interesting material to 
the classroom.They will become more discriminating 
viewers themselves and will be more competent to 
discuss with their students (as we have urged parents to 
do!) the quality of content and the artistry or lack of 
artistry in the productions they watch. 

Much of what is suggested here need not constitute 
an additional “subject” to the curriculum. Rather we 
have urged that television can be integrated formally 
and informally with the existing curriculum to increase 
its relevance while honouring its traditional objectives. 


Future Challenges for the Improvement of 
Children’s Television 


In times of economic inflation, it is not easy to press for 
expansion and new directions in program endeavour for 
the public service. But if, as a society, we are sincerely 
committed to the welfare of our children, then we must 
endeavour to expand creative planning to provide richer 
alternatives in television programming for our children. 

Since we live in a society where the commercial 
imperative and the profit motive play such a major part 
in shaping our values, we shall have to persuade the 
public at large that just as public education is an 
investment in future generations of adults, so we must 
ensure that television is made to serve the same ends. It 
is easy to pay taxes to an institution like our school 
system and then leave the task to the professionals. 
Unluckily, television viewing is an informal activity 
often “enjoyed” without supervision of any kind. The 
only way to ensure quality is to see that proper controls 
agreed to among all persons and agencies concerned are 
exercised over programs seen by children but not 
designed for them. Then, a substantial investment in 
good films for children must be made. The British 
Children’s Film Foundation in London has set a fine 
tradition in the production of films for children’s 
Saturday film matinees since 1927. 


At the present time, some 800 cinemas throughout the United 
Kingdom Tun these special performances attracting an 
audience of between 350,000 and half a million children every 
Saturday. The reason for their continued success is undoub- 
tedly because cinemas endeavour to provide the sort of enter- 
tainment children like at a price which the children themselves 
can afford. The British children’s matinee is possibly the 
cheapest entertainment in the world, admission prices ranging 
from twelve to a maximum of forty cents for a two-hour show. 
No form of advertising is permitted, except possibly for the 
particular brand of ice cream available during the interval. 
Parents, therefore, know that their children are not being 
commercially exploited. 


Not unnaturally, local authorities pay particular attention to 
the manner in which children’s performances are conducted 
and usually insist on special fire and other precautions. Child 
welfare and other authorities have always been concerned 
about the content and the quality of the films screened and 
there is no doubt that the British children’s matinee movement 
would have ceased to exist had it not been for the farsight- 
edness of Lord Rank, who, in 1944, set up Children’s Enter- 
tainment Films under the late Mary Field, with the sole object 
of improving and increasing the product available for 
children’s performances. This organisation not only made a 
number of highly successful films, but also carried out research 
which provided guidelines, most of which are still applicable 
today. In 1951, this pioneer work was taken over by the all-in- 
dustry Children’s Film Foundation.” 


These films have been used extensively on television, 
chiefly by the csc and by cps in the U.S. as substantial 
elements in magazine shows for children. But many 
more are needed. It has been customary for government 
in Canada to tell those who clamour for more good 
children’s television by csc and the National Film 
Board that it is up to each of these organizations to 
determine their own program and production priorities. 
Inevitably, public corporations, like any other corpora- 
tions, set their priorities in terms of public need 
perceived through ratings and other methods of 
feedback. Nevertheless, it has already been stated that 
Canada produces more children’s programs than any — 
other country in the world except Japan. In spite of this 
remarkable fact, the impact on the development of _ 
interest in pro-social programming is not as great as this 
quantity of well-planned programming should achieve. 
The reasons for this situation are readily found. First 
of all, a large number of programs are produced to meet 
the needs of French-speaking children in Quebec under 
the direction of Société Radio-Canada. The three _ 
existing provincial ETV organizations, OECA, Saskmedia, 
and access in Alberta, have all produced children s 
programs, and the private television stations, sometimes 
in cooperation with the ctv network, have produced 
programs. The reason that such a volume of 
programming lacks significant impact Is that there is 
little or no cooperative planning to ensure effective 
scheduling and to cover areas of interest not being 
covered. Above all, the budgets for such programs are 
limited and do not receive the creative and technical 
support that is given to major adult programming. 


Given the policy of the federal government to support 
and to extend bilingualism, much more money should 
be invested to develop a deeper and richer cultural 
understanding between Quebec and English Canada 
through the medium of children’s programs. In the past, 
there have been individual cases of cooperation but the 
endeavour has been occasional rather than develop- 
mental. What are really needed are programs about 
children and their activities in both cultures — the same 
content presented in English and French to stimulate 
interest and mutual understanding. In addition, there 
are production talents in both Quebec and English 
Canada which should be available to all Canadians. In 
the past, documentary material which can be dubbed in 
both languages has added to the volume of programs 
available. Cooperation of this sort has gone on for many 
years but should be increased in order to make more 
programs of good quality available in greater numbers. 

It is notable that the members of the children’s 
program section of the European Broadcasting Union 
have similar concerns about the status of their programs 
within their own organizations. As in Canada and the 
US. (both of which have the status of associate 
members in the Union), their budgets are not equal to 
their own requirements for quality and content. For this 
reason, at their annual meetings they look for program 
content produced by their colleagues which can be 
integrated into their own schedules. They share infor- 
mation about program material produced by private 
organizations, and, of course, they seek, by means of 
joint purchase, to get the best bargains they can. They 
discuss their policies and seek for qualities of behaviour 
in children which are common among all their cultures. 
In this way, they can engage in joint pre-planning which 
will ensure wider usability and distribution of their 
programs among their membership. 

Another area of concern about quality for children’s 
programs lies in the lack of money for script devel- 
opment and the production of pilot programs. Taking 
the case of the csc, the present lean budgets for all 
programming, and especially for children’s programs, 
mean that there is little or no money for research, pre- 
planning, script development, or pilot production. It 
takes all the budget of the csc just to maintain a full 
schedule. In my view, we simply cannot leave the entire 
responsibility to the csc. 

As was discussed earlier, too many agencies 
concerned with the welfare of children fail to cooperate 
with the program planners for the film and television 
media in order to raise quality of programs and to 
inform the public about the best use of television for 
their children. A precedent for this kind of cooperation 
was set by the Canadian Council of Children and Youth 
in 1970 when the Ministry of the Secretary of State for 
Canada provided funds to bring broadcasters, writers, 
parents, and educators together to discuss the future 
needs for children’s programs and to identify writing 
and performing talent in the several regions of Canada. 
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Such activity seems to me to be a responsibility of all 
agencies who share these concerns. Enterprises such as 
Wintario and the national lotteries, the Association of 
Canadian Radio and Television Artists, the Vanier 
Institute, the Ministry of the Secretary of State, the 
Canada Council, the Ontario Arts Council, and others 
should be approached regularly by health, education, 
and welfare agencies who have enlisted the support of 
private and public broadcasting authorities to identify 
new areas for program development for children. 

Both at home and abroad, further consideration 
should be given to joint sponsorship of pilot produc- 
tions to widen the range of program selection, to raise 
quality, and to get the most for the money invested. 
While there is a general shift away from the commercial 
sponsorship of children’s programs, the educational 
stations in the U.S. have always allowed “institutional” 
promotions; e.g. at the end of the program, a credit is 
presented stating that the program was made possible 
by a grant from a corporation in the interests of public 
service. 

These suggestions are all consistent with the spirit of 
cooperation which has been urged throughout this 
paper. It seems to me that leadership towards this end is 
likely to be much more productive of quality and 
quantity of children’s programs than will result from 
bitter and uninformed attacks on broadcasters. 


Conclusion 


Throughout this essay the central concern has been with 
the growing child who will become the citizen of the 
future. In the course of his growth and development, the 
role of the family, television, the school, his peers, and 
other factors or forces have been assessed in terms of 
their several influences in the child’s socialization. The 
term “socialization” has been employed in its broadest 
sense to comprehend both positive and negative forces, 
i.e., the identification of factors which contribute to the 
maturity of the individual, those factors which stress 
conformity, and those which lead to anti-social 
behaviour. 

In the fullest sense, socialization entails the culti- 
vation of meaningful responsibility — the capacity of the 
family to respond to the child as an individual in whose 
potential for creativity the parents should have full 
confidence. Socialization in this sense enables the child 
also to respond to his parents and siblings as individ- 
uals. This ideal of respect for personhood within the 
family as a primary group is basic to the conception of 
“the family as a workshop in social change instead of as 
a guarantor of the social order.”®° Tensions within the 
family are best resolved by dialogical rather than by 
authoritarian behaviour on the part of parents. 
Authority implies single-minded righteousness of which 
no man is fully capable; dialogue implies the recog- 
nition of self-worth as well as self-limitation, on the part 
of parent as well as child. 

The central concern of parents about television as an 
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agent exercising a major influence upon the child within 
the family group is its challenge to cherished values. 
Specifically, parents are chiefly concerned about 
excessive violence in television programming because of 
its accent on power as a solution to moral problems: 
and yet, violence manifested in crime and sex as the 
content of most dramatic programs on television 
remains universally popular. Regardless of the nature of 
program content on television — violent, sentimental, or 
dull — it can be safely said that everyone agrees about 
the dynamic impact of television as the viewers interact 
with presentations regardless of whether the impact is 
perceived to be positive or negative. Recognizing that a 
large portion of a viewer’s life is taken up with watching 
television, it cannot be denied that television along with 
other mass media makes up a powerful shaping force on 
personal and social development. If we are to assess this 
influence properly, we must have some more precise 
knowledge of how children perceive those elements of 
television shows which we, as adults, find offensive; we 
must have some better idea of why adults continue to 
enjoy these shows which many parents find distasteful 
for children. Above all, regardless of content, it has 
become clear that parents must become informed about 
the production/direction skills which determine the 
aesthetic and social qualities of television shows of 
merit and distinction. What is the difference in impact 
between the dramatic presentation of Shakespeare’s 
King Lear, with the putting out of Gloucester’s eyes, 
and some of the violence we see in Hawaii Five-O? Is 
violence bad for its own sake? Is it tasteless presentation 
that makes the difference? What difference would it 
make to the impact of violence on television if the 
majority of viewers had a clearer understanding of just 
what makes a good television show? 

The call letters of the educational television station in 
Chicago, wTtw, symbolize that television is a “window 
to the world.” The immediacy of modern communi- 
cation reduces the factors of time and space to the 
instantaneity of a moment. Inevitably, international 
needs and concerns intrude upon our own national 
concerns. Certainly, “one of the goals of children’s 
television should be to widen the child’s outlook to 
include people outside his home, outside his neighbour- 
hood, outside his state and country.’’8! In the case of 
adult television we need much more information about 
the culture and life styles of societies remote from our 
own as an alternative to the visual accounts of war, 
misery, and violence which are daily to be seen on our 
television screens. If the world is now a “global village,” 
one must know that village with all its facets, its needs, 
and its problems; we must know it as a community in 
which we are sharing, contributing members. 

By using television to inform ourselves about the 
human condition in the world abroad, we open the 
windows of the closed society so characteristic of myo- 
pic nationalism. In every nation there are slums, cultur- 
ally deprived people whose presence we can ignore 
because they have long since been reduced to silence. 


The objective datum of a closed society, one of its structural 
components, is the silence of the masses, a silence broken only 
by occasional, ineffective rebellions. When this silence 
coincides with the masses’ fatalistic perception of reality, the 
power élites which impose silence on the masses are rarely 
questioned. When the closed society begins to crack, however, 
the new datum becomes the demanding presence of the 
masses. Silence is no longer seen as an inalterable given, but as 
the result of a reality which can and must be transformed.® 


In short, nationalists of the narcissistic kind lose the 
vision of the world which they must share. Television is 
used to confirm rather than to inform. Such insensitivity 
leads to violence because the “silent masses” are 
deprived of their sense of identity and eventually, rather 
than submit to total personal annihilation, they rebel — 
and those of us who constitute the power élite are 
amazed and wonder why. We preoccupy ourselves with 
escapist entertainment which frequently legitimizes 
violence against others as a means of confirming — not 
too subtly — our instinctive but irrational feeling that 
power is the supreme value. 


Technology thus ceases to be perceived by men as one of the 
greatest expressions of their creative power and becomes 
instead a species of new divinity to which they create a cult of 
worship. Efficiency ceases to be identified with the power men 
have to think, to imagine, to risk themselves in creation, and 
rather comes to mean carrying out orders from above precisely 
and punctually.® 


The “haves” of this world in their unawareness of 
relationships and of the capacity for responsibility are 
as badly off as the “have-nots” whom they exploit — or 
worse off. Violence inevitably occurs when each is 
consciously threatened by the other. Escapist enter- 
tainment offers a false sense of security, a denial of 
significant human relationships, and a postponement of 
responsibility. What could bring about reconciliation 
and human understanding becomes an occasion for 
confrontation and violence. 

To achieve this ideal use of television in our society, 
we must have cooperation among parents, educators, 
producers, and all other mature adults who have 
responsibility for the growth and development of 
children. Frequently our ideals are challenged by 
negative forces such as violence on television and we 
must be concerned. The warning of the Subcommittee 
of the United States Senate concerned with Television 
and Juvenile Delinquency as early as 1955 expressed 
this obligation: 


A constant vigil is required in relation to any large and 


powerful influence upon society. This is vital in a democratic 


state. The power of the people to direct their own destiny 1s 
enhanced by the energy with which they control the negative 
forces about them. If children are to live in an environment 
that is conducive to constructive attitudes and actions, they 
must live in communities where the adults about them are 
similarly motivated. Sober, unbiased adults can ede be. 
useful function by maintaining steady watch over the prog 
offered for children and by promptly reporting offensive 
materials to responsible sources. 


In the early days of television in North America, when 
parents first became worried about violence seen on the 
screen, Professor Dallas Smythe observed that the 
concerned public might be dodging the real social issues 
and that instead they were trying to make a scapegoat 
out of television. 


The basic real factor underlying the scapegoating tendency is 
the unspoken concern that the integrity of the individual 
human being is ever more threatened by a technologically 
oriented social structure. The social structure gives to many the 
appearance of valuing technical progress more highly than the 
dignity of the human being. And perhaps the very shiny magic 
of the television technique invites scapegoating by contrast 
with the shabbiness in our social institutions. For as parents, 
legislators and the like, we cannot help but be guiltily aware of 
the extent of violence and dishonesty in the real world.® 


It is in this “sober and unbiased” spirit that we 
commend to parents and educators the integration of 
television into the primary group of the family and into 
society. In this way our rights as individuals and our 
democratic values will prevail in the creative use of the 
technology of the mass media. 
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Appendix 


A Brief History of Children’s Television Programs 
in Canada 


When children’s programs were first initiated on cBC 
radio, they were classified as Institutional Broadcasts 
supervised under a program department which included 
program promotions for public-service agencies such as 
the Red Cross and the St. John’s Ambulance Associa- 
tion, community relations, and religious broadcasts. 
The needs of children were seen by the program 
division as “institutional” rather than “developmental.” 
There appeared to be no concern about the impact of 
radio programming on their growth and development 
and no attempt was made to assess the program needs 
and interests of children before determining the kind of 
supervision required for the production of children’s 
programs. Instead, supervision was seen as a function of 
good public relations with parents and others who 
might be concerned about radio programs for children. 
The purpose or policy which prevailed was to produce 
pleasing programs which met the obligation of a radio 
network to the community of parents and children, but 
no leadership for the use of radio in the creative growth 
and development of children was given. As one 
observer expressed the problem, such a limited policy 
“represented a recognition, yet a defensive posture, 
about the need to do something about pressure groups 
with concerns. Conventional mores were the keystone 
of program planning; a cautionary ethic rather than a 
creative design for children.” 

The first popular children’s program introduced on 
the English network of the csc in 1938, was Just Mary, a 
series of stories narrated by Miss Mary Grannan, a 
teacher from Fredericton, New Brunswick. Miss 
Grannan had developed her personalized format during 
the previous year on the local station in Fredericton, 
CFNB. The series continued for many years along with 
Maggie Muggins (1942) which featured original 
dramatic stories about the adventures of Maggie and 
her gardener friend, Mr. McGarrity. Over the span of 
network radio programming, Miss Grannan developed 
a high degree of competence as a broadcaster and many 
of her stories were published. 

In line with the spirit of institutional broadcasts, 
Kindergarten of the Air began in 1947 with the cooper- 
ation of the Canadian Federation of Home and School 
Asssociations, the Federation of Women’s Institutes, 
and the Junior League. Dorothy Jane Goulding was the 
presenter and the scripts were prepared by two well- 
known nursery-school and kindergarten specialists, 
Misses Hazel Baggs and Gladys Dickson. Because of 
the professional element in the show, it was popular 
with teachers and supportive of their endeavour in both 
home and school. 

The radio schedule depended heavily upon personal- 
ities to carry the line of program responsibility, e.g., 
Mary Grannan, Dorothy Jane Goulding, Lloyd Percival 
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of Sports College, Doug Patrick of Stamp Club, Alan 
Mills in song, and Frosia Gregory as a story-teller. As 
well, dramatizations of fairy tales and adventure stories 
were part of the regular schedule. On the whole, the 
productions were of high calibre, often imitative of the 
BBC or imported from the BBc. Because of the institu- 
tional character of the supervision, the schedule lacked 
social relevance or any significance for the changing 
environment in which children were growing up. At the 
same time, the standards of production both for 
children and for schools were high and far surpassed 
anything produced in the United States. Regardless of 
the “institutional” character of the programs, they at 
least avoided the charges levelled by Lee de Forest, one 
of the inventors of radio, who once blamed American 
broadcasters for the impact of their radio programs 
upon his child in the following terms: 


You have made of him a laughingstock to intelligence, surely a 
stench in the nostrils of the gods of the ionosphere . .. Murder 
mysteries rule the waves by night and children are rendered 
psychopathic by your bedtime stories. This child of mine .. . is 
maintained moronic, as though you and your sponsors believe 
the majority of listeners have only moron minds.* 


When the English television service commenced in 
Toronto in 1952, the csc decided to allow the television 
stations at Montreal and Toronto to develop their own 
programs and studio practices without direction from 
the national program office for a period of two years. It 
was thought that after this period the producers and the 
program directors would have learned enough about the 
new medium and its management to be able to integrate 
their endeavour with the policy of the national program 
division. The national program staff already had their 
hands full with the radio schedule. Since both the 
administrative staff and the newly appointed producers 
and technicians were unfamiliar with the television 
medium, outside help for training had to be acquired. 
Moreover, it was obvious that great numbers of creative 
and technical personnel would be required in order to 
provide a network television service. 

At the same time, since no systematic policy for 
children’s programs in radio had been formulated, there 
was no model for the development of this program area 
in television. The result was that television programs 
began in 1952 in much the same way as they did in 
radio, with no conscious concern for the use of media 
for the creative growth and development of the child. It 
was typical of the unconscious institutional and condes- 
cending attitude towards children’s programs that two 
young women were appointed as the first producers of 
television programs for children, the assumption of a 
male-dominated bureaucracy being that the use of 
media by children was a primary concern of women in 
society. Their first instruction from the program 
director, and indeed the only policy direction they 
received, was “never mix education with 
entertainment!” 

In 1954, the author of this monograph was appointed 


supervising producer of children’s programs for the 
Toronto station CBLT to develop policy and 
programming for children’s televison. An attempt was 
made to integrate principles of child development into 
the television programs for children so that they would 
be dominantly a creative and pleasant experience while 
contributing to and cooperating with the efforts of 
parents and concerned adults to realize the child’s full 
potential as an individual. Such a program entailed 
long-term dialogue and consultation with producers to 
help them understand more fully their responsibility to 
their child audience. In the fourteen years that followed, 
new producers were selected and trained — some of 
whom had qualifications as educators and others of 
whom were willing to work as a team in the devel- 
opment of creative skills which would evoke the same 
creative responses from children. While there were often 
tensions between the supervisor and the producers and 
many differences of opinion, a production unit was built 
up which won wide approval throughout Canada and in 
the international community of broadcasting. 

In the period from 1954 to 1958 the policy that was 
developing applied only in Toronto. As new regional 
television stations opened across Canada in Halifax, 
Winnipeg, and Vancouver, originators of children’s 
programs from these stations remained under the super- 
vision of Institutional Broadcasts. The tension between 
the kind of policy outlined in the main body of this 
paper and the notion of children’s programs on institu- 
tional broadcasts was resolved by the creation of a 
national program department for children in 1958, 
which included both radio and television. In my role as 
supervisor, I tried to implant the policy in the program 
contributions that originated in the network stations. It 
was important to realize this objective since the cBc was 
committed to regional contributions to the network 
schedule. By means of national conferences and travel 
to the various centres to the extent that budgets would 
allow, we made some progress, but there was no 
substitute for daily dialogue and exchange of opinion 
about policy implementation in the productions. Only 
rarely did one find a program director or a regional 
producer who was capable of rendering creative results 
in production in line with our policy. 

Another challenge to policy was presented when I 
discovered after my appointment as supervising 
producer in March of 1954 that the cBc had already 
made a commitment to purchase and produce a 
Canadian version of the American Howdy Doody Show. 
I accepted the challenge when I was told that the 
agreement would permit us to write our own scripts, 
introduce new characters, and generally shape the new 
show to conform to our objectives. Moreover, since the 
show was to be available for commercial messages, I 
was assured that I would have significant control over 
the content and the production of these messages. Apart 
from the commercial sponsorship of cowboy serials 


there had never been any sponsorship of children’s 
programs. 

An obvious reason for the csc’s decision to develop a 
Canadian version of the Howdy Doody Show was to 
benefit from its established familiarity for children who 
had heard it on American radio and seen it on televi- 
sion. Questions arose among our unit: Was the 
promotion of sales through children not a dangerous 
precedent for exploitation? Was there not a danger of 
stimulating an over-developed sense of competition 
among children? Could one develop proper standards 
of taste and a constructive set of social or ethical values 
through the format of a show so notably designed in its 
American version for sales promotion? 

We sought the answer to these questions in consul- 
tation with the advertising agencies who provided the 
scripts for the commercial messages. We attempted 
quite successfully to integrate the commercial messages 
into the scripts. Since the scripts were well written and 
since the advertising agents agreed to work closely with 
the writer and producer we managed to present tasteful 
commercial messages which, in the context of Canadian 
middle-class culture of the day, were almost universally 
accepted. The same artistic standards prevailed in the 
production of both the show and the messages. 

As well as the control over production of the 
commercial messages, there were long-standing policies 
of the csc which helped to maintain high standards of 
taste. In addition, the content of all commercial 
messages which dealt with food had to have clearance 
from the National Department of Health and Welfare. 

After the first year of the series, it was necessary to 
abandon our policy of the production and integration of 
commercial messages because of strong pressure from 
the advertising agencies for the use of filmed 
commercial messages and of new puppets specifically 
associated with the sponsor’s product. The reason for 
the pressure came from the increasing cost of 
production of studio commercial messages. By using 
film, the advertisers could devise messages which could 
be used more frequently and for wider audiences. 
“Integration” or such messages was an aesthetic 
impossibility. 

Gradually, the issue of sponsorship faded away 
because the advertiser lost interest in reaching a limited 
audience and preferred the use of station breaks for 
commercials for special occasions, such as toys at 
Christmas. Moreover, the American Howdy Doody Show 
through the National Broadcasting Company (NBC) 
engaged in the merchandising of toys, hats, T-shirts, et 
cetera, which often related to the sponsor’s commercial 
message. Such a thriving promotional endeavour 
sustained and amplified the sale of the sponsor’s 
product through the American show. By policy, the cpc 
did not engage in the merchandising business. For this 
reason, among others mentioned, the Canadian Howdy 
Doody Show gradually lost all of its commercial 
sponsorship. 
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On the program side, other innovations were made. 
The most basic change was the substitution of Timber 
Tom for the American Buffalo Bob. In introducing 
Timber Tom, we were anxious to present a mature 
character whose name would indicate his familiarity 
with Canadian folklore and nature lore. He was to be a 
leader both for the inhabitants of Doodyville and for his 
wide audience of viewers. An actor rather than a 
personality was chosen because the policy of the show 
was to be carried by the script rather than by the 
immediacy of the emcee’s personality. In this way, it 
was hoped to stimulate a disciplined and creative 
response from the youngsters in the Peanut Gallery. It 
was intended that the children should respond to the 
leadership given by Timber Tom in order to develop an 
ordered pattern in their conduct, and spontaneous fun 
rather than rowdy or disorderly conduct. 

As part of the attempt to build up the character of 
Timber Tom as a leader and as a source of reliable 
information, the content of the film clips in the show 
was changed. The old-time movies were replaced by 
nature and travel film clips. A recent report of UNESCO 
on the Child Film Audience had revealed that travel 
and nature films were by far the most popular among 
children. Judging from the response of the youngsters in 
the Peanut Gallery, this theory was confirmed. Instead 
of trying to maintain the pace of the show by means of 
old-time movies, the purpose of the travel and nature 
films was to give relief to the pace of the show and to 
relax the viewers. At the same time, there was an oppor- 
tunity to communicate some information to the viewers’ 
minds which was both interesting and instructive. It was 
felt that youngsters had a keen enthusiasm for 
knowledge and it was further believed that there was no 
better time to capture their attention than when they 
had been won by means of entertainment which had 
already stirred their sense of pleasure and fun. As in the 
NBC show, these film clips were run without sound track 
and were accompanied by a commentary by Timber 
Tom, with musical accompaniment by the organist. The 
children in the Peanut Gallery frequently asked Timber 
Tom interesting questions and expressed their enthu- 
siasm for the educational films that were shown. 

Throughout its history, the show became a vehicle for 
the continuing development of our policy as it evolved 
over many years. We were fortunate to have the talent 
of a gifted and intelligent writer in Cliff Braggins, a 
distinguished organist in Quentin McLean, and fine 
actors in Peter Mews, Claude Rae, Alfie Scopp, Barbara 
Hamilton, Robert Goulet, and Larry Mann, among 
others. Through the Peanut Gallery where some twenty 
or thirty children sat each day as part of the set, we were 
able to provide children with a first-hand experience of 
a television studio, and the opportunity to interact with 
the distinguished actors who contributed so much to the 
quality of this production. 

As confidence grew in our ability to implement our 
policy in the continuity of a daily variety show for 
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children, Howdy Doody was dropped from the schedule 
and replaced by Junior Roundup, which allowed for 
segments to be contributed from other Canadian 
stations. In my view, this series failed because of the 
lack of frequent interchange with the network producers 
about the continuity. Real synthesis in the continuity 
was not practised. 

Later we returned to a daily show produced at 
Toronto entitled Razzle Dazzle. A cast of attractive 
characters including actors such as Michele Finney and 
Ray Bellew served as presenters with action expressive 
of their responsiveness, playfulness, and trustworthi- 
ness. There were elements of satire on adult mannerisms 
in order to-relieve hostility caused by authoritarian 
parents and adults. The script depended on comments 
and suggestions from network stations across Canada. 
Membership buttons and telephone interviews about 
unique experiences in the regions of Canada were 
included. The series was successful in achieving the 
objective of giving a network image for our network 
offering to Canadian children. 

Reference to two early productions of the period 
from 1954-55 adds further light on how the policy devel- 
oped. Let’s Make Music with the well-known musician 
David Ouchterlony was intended to introduce music to 
children. It was a combination of informal commentary 
about music, a conversation and performance by a 
guest musician, and in the later history of the series an 
occasion for a spectacle such as a ballet. After several 
seasons we sought to provide a more unified visual 
experience, still keeping the integrity of Mr. 
Ouchterlony’s musicianship and his attractive, 
disarming personality. The format was reduced from 
thirty to fifteen minutes and musical instruments as 
puppet characters skilfully voiced interacted with Mr. 
Ouchterlony. In this way we put more emphasis on 
helping the young viewer to identify his own emotional 
and aesthetic reactions to the program content and to 
contribute more fully to his creative experience of both 
the music and the television medium. 

In the story-telling area, we made another significant 
development. In the same period we had a series 
entitled Hidden Pages which had been developed to 
stimulate the circulation of books at the public libraries 
of Canada. The program format included a picture 
book for younger children and a book for older boys 
and girls which was presented by the narrator inter- 
spersed with dramatized segments. It had astonishing 
success in stimulating interest in books among young 
viewers. As the series developed, the attempt to reach 
two different age groups in one show was abandoned. 
We concentrated on books which could be made into 
valid dramatic experiences for children. In short, the 
“institutional” emphasis was reduced in favour of the 
aesthetic use of the medium, thus providing the viewers 
with a valid aesthetic experience of television. 

Another development arose out of the early 
production of a series called Telestory Time. It was a 


combination of original stories told by a narrator on 
camera accompanied by an organist and a skilful 
cartoonist who sketched visual continuity on a roll 
drum. While the writer and each of the performers was 
gifted in their own ways, we recognized that the combi- 
nation could only confuse the young viewers. Eventu- 
ally, the series was replaced by Mary Grannan’s Maggie 
Muggins which was adapted from the radio format. The 
producer and writer were challenged to provide new 
relationships between Maggie, Mr. McGarrity, her 
gardener friend and neighbour, and her animal friends 
who were represented as puppets. Both writer and 
producer learned a great deal about visualization in 
television from this production. Although the stories 
often lacked social relevance for children of that day, 
they nevertheless offered crisp and carefully designed 
television productions. The problem of story-telling for 
younger viewers was finally resolved in the acquisition 
of The Friendly Giant, already referred to in the main 
body of this monograph. The show is a successful 
combination of a story-teller existing in a realm of 
fantasy easily entered by the child where a meaningful 
sharing experience is possible. 

The ultimate ideal in story-telling on television is the 
development of a filmed adventure series which 
provides legitimate models of character for children’s 
response and constructive dramatic action. Television 
and film drama is expensive to produce. In its history 
the cBc attempted several times to produce the 
definitive Canadian adventure series. Radisson, The 
Forest Rangers, Rainbow Country, all represented steps 
in the right direction but they fell short of ultimate 
success because of price restraints which ruled out _ 
accessibility to top-flight writers and performers. Policy 
control was difficult because they were produced under 
contract with private film production companies. Inevi- 
tably, adult values crept in which lacked relevance for 
young viewers. The pressure to make the series saleable 
in the United States tended to bring emphasis to values 
which were not entirely consonant with the best models 
of dramatic action for children. To maintain the right 
amount of dramatic tension without resorting to the 
clichés of television violence was a constant challenge. 
In the end, only a full commitment of money and talent 
along with the full support of a thinking, informed as 
well as concerned public will enable Canadians to 
realize the ideal of dramatic programs on film and 
television for children. 

In the earlier days of television we tended to follow 
the radio tradition of dealing with skills, crafts, science, 
hobbies, et cetera, in separate 15-minute programs such 
as Hobby Worship, How About That (science), 
troubadours and singers. The productions cepies : 
essentially upon the personality of the presenter an the 
visualization of his skill. As our appreciation for conti- 
nuity and visual sequence in magazine shows Lites 
oped, we moved away from these formats, incluc poet 
them as segments in a format like Junior Magazine. 


current head of Children’s Television at the csc strongly 
favours a return to this tradition if the opportunity ever 
arises in the schedule. Junior Magazine, formerly 
scheduled for one hour on Sunday afternoon, has long 
since been displaced by adult sports activities. 

Throughout the history of children’s television in 
Canada many attempts at cooperation between Société 
Radio-Canada and the csc have been made. In the 
earliest days of English television, a dubbed version of 
the Radio-Canada puppet production of Pepinot et 
Capucine was presented weekly. Because no assessment 
had been made of its adequacy for English-Canadian 
child audiences, it was more of a formal gesture than a 
significant, creative model of cooperation between the 
two services. 

A more successful model for cooperation was 
provided in the English and French versions of La Vie 
qui bat with the English title, This Living World. A 
popular French-speaking Canadian in the garb of a 
coureur de bois, situated in a naturalistic setting, 
presented live animals in their habitat and gave 
pertinent information about their behaviour and their 
place in the realm of nature. The script writer was 
bilingual and prepared an English as well as a French 
version. The production in French was done in the 
morning and the English production with an English- 
speaking master of ceremonies was done in the after- 
noon. Consultation between the heads of both English 
and French children’s television services ensured 
quality control and program relevance for both 
networks. 

For many years Héléne Baillargeon presented a series 
for young children entitled Chez Héléne. While there 
was no curricular sequence for instruction in the French 
language among the young viewers, the show did 
provide children with exposure to the French language 
as well as English. The interplay between Héléne and 
her friends provided domestic situations to which 
children could easily relate and gave them the sense of 
two cultures in one Canada. 

Through the medium of Junior Magazine, as far as 
budget permitted, segments from Montreal were 
included which presented aspects of life in Quebec. 
Similarly, a series of Schools Broadcasts entitled Visite 
au Québec presented an encouraging course for cooper- 
ation between the two networks. The action centred on 
two young teenagers, Alan and Robert. Alan, whose 
home is in Calgary, has corresponded for some time 
with Robert, who lives in Montreal; Alan is now visiting 
with his friend. As the boys travel around the province 
of Quebec, Alan has ample opportunity to put his high- 
school French to good use. Apart from any educational 
or pedagogic planning which was an essential part of 
the program, the concept for the series of eight units 
was a model for familiarizing students in other parts of 
Canada with life in the province of Quebec. The series is 
highly suggestive for future programs which might be 
introduced about life in other provinces. The use of 
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English and French could be developed in the scripts in 
such a manner as to encourage a positive attitude to 
bilingualism among all Canadians. 

Another production by Société Radio-Canada which 
was exhibited at the Prix Jeunesse International in 
Munich in 1976, La Famille Papatie will be dubbed for 
use on the English network children’s program 
schedule. The choice is interesting because it presents, 
in a sensitive manner, a problem common to both 
English and French Canadians, the problems of native 
peoples in present-day Canada. 


To live like the white man or to keep to their Indian customs: 
this is the dilemma that faces the Papaties, an Algonquin 
family living in the forest of northern Quebec. 

The father has already made his choice. He has refused to 
enter the “reserve”. He lives in a tent by a lake teeming with 
fish, and divides his time between hunting and trapping. 

He teaches his children, Guillaume (12 years old) and Héléne 
(10), the Indian way of life: hunting, fishing, and life in the 
forest. 

He shows them how to make a canoe water-tight, handle and 
set traps, butcher a beaver and cure the skin, et cetera. 

But Guillaume and Héléne go to school on the “reserve.” They 
will thus come to know the white man’s way of life. For them, 
the moment of choice draws near. Will they adopt the white 
man’s way, or will they keep to their own customs?®’ 


In consideration of the use of broadcasting as a means 
of developing national unity, it is well to recognize the 
deep-rooted significance of regional differences, particu- 
larly in these days when bilingualism is such a critical 
issue in Canada. The understanding of differences 
contributes very effectively to meaningful communi- 
cation and ultimately to any realization of national 
unity. At the present time, the bilingual head of 
children’s television for the English network is able to 
deal realistically with the realities of network cooper- 
ation because he has an insight into the relevance of 
children’s programs from Société Radio-Canada for use 
on the English network. He appreciates the fact that the 
policy of Société Radio-Canada for children’s programs 
is primarily directed towards the goal of maintaining 
the traditions of the culture of Quebec. While the 
children’s unit of Société Radio-Canada is concerned 
with both the entertainment and the development of the 
children whom they serve, they are also anxious to 
manifest the living spirit of a French culture which 
dates back to the colonization of Canada by France. 
The schedule of children’s programs is intended to 
contribute to the whole appreciation of the traditions 
which make Quebec and its language and culture a vital 
force in the Canada of today. 

In the spirit of cooperation, the English network has 
taken a puppet series, Nic et Pic, from Société Radio- 
Canada, which is translated from the French and 
produced in English. The head of children’s television 
for the English network reviews the scripts and makes 
the final selection. The series is about two puppet mice 
who scout in their balloon through time and space to 
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the four corners of the earth and to past eras, reporting 
on adventures from the lands of fact and fable. The 
series is so successful that it has been taken up by the 
children’s services of France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
Sweden as well as English Canada. 

In a similar vein of cooperation, a series of thirteen 
half-hour documentary programs for children entitled 
One Northern Summer is being produced in French in 
Toronto for use on both the English and French 
networks. From the English network a series entitled 
China Today is also being dubbed in French. The attrac- 
tiveness of this series for both networks lies in the fact 
that the content is made up of 8 mm film, shot by a 
group of Vancouver high-school students who took a 
tour to China. Having learned of their plans, the cc 
arranged to have the students instructed before they left 
in the use of Super-8 motion picture cameras so that the 
film shot would be of broadcast quality. The final pro- 
duction, as well as being interesting in terms of infor- 
mation, provided a high level of identification for 
teenage viewers regardless of language or culture 
differences. 

In the main body of this monograph, we have already 
referred to cooperation with international broadcasting 
organizations to share the increasing cost of produc- 
tions for children which will meet the highest standards. 
In cooperation with UNICEF, both csc and Société 
Radio-Canada are cooperating to report through 
documentary programs about children in other parts of 
the world. At present, there are plans to produce a 
program on native peoples within Canada which will 
likely have program relevance outside Canada as well as 
for both networks within the country. 

In this encouraging development there looms the 
ever-present expense of animation and of lip-synch for 
the adaptation of voices from other languages. In the 
past, many programs which would have value for 
countries with a different language have had to be 
abandoned because of the cost of lip-synch. Animation 
programs are popular across cultures but are expensive 
to produce. If we really believe in bilingualism and 
biculturalism, not to mention international under- 
standing, it is of the utmost importance to invest coop- 
eratively to achieve the highest quality in production. 

There have been many problematic areas in the 
production of children’s programs indicated in this brief 
history, particularly the lack of conviction of the impor- 
tance of high quality in production and the lack of 
adequate funds to realize the high ideals of policy 
developed by conscientious supervisors throughout the 
past twenty-five years. In spite of these difficulties, there 
have been many achievements which have brought 
distinction to Canada both at home and abroad. We 
have the talent, we have the means to achieve our goals. 
Let us hope that with support from concerned groups of 
people in every province of Canada we can move ahead 
to make broadcasting the creative experience it can and 
should be for children. 
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Chapter One 


Introduction and Purpose 


Most of us are very non-violent people. We seldom beat 
our children unnecessarily. Even more rarely do we 
arrange for the assassination of a troublesome business 
competitor. During the heat of war-time battle, the 
overwhelming majority of infantrymen do not discharge 
their weapons, let alone try to shoot someone.! In ghetto 
riots, the proportion of residents who are “on the 
street”, burning, vandalizing, and looting has been 
shown to be extremely small.” 

We are, none the less, fascinated by violence. 
Virtually any portrayal, display, or simulation of 
violence will attract avid audiences. Violence excites, 
alerts, and entertains us.’ Traffic jams are often caused 
by drivers who slow down to look at accidents which 
have taken place in the opposite lane. Such movies as 
The Godfather, The Exorcist, and Jaws are 
overwhelming box-office successes.’ Television 
producers know that one of the keys to raising the 
rating of a program is to increase the amount of 
violence.° It has been suggested that the game of hockey 
has become more violent in recent years because fights 
on the ice increase the size of the viewing audience. ° 

The simple truth is that media audiences give every 
indication of being fascinated by portrayals of violence. 
The economics of media survival have dictated that this 
simple truth be cultivated and exploited until consumer 
interest simply collapses from exhaustion. ” 

At the present time, the only evidence of exhaustion 
or satiation appears to be coming from censorship 
boards and laws.® 

In the last few decades, the impact of media violence 
on the attitudes and behaviours of viewers has become a 
world-wide concern. Mental health experts, researchers, 
and concerned parents have all expressed consternation 
about the problem. Many countries have established 
formal research review committees to examine existing 
knowledge, collect additional data, and draw up 
possible recommendations and controls.? 

In doing research of this nature, the problems to be 
solved are always exceedingly complex. Conclusions 
must be drawn from piecing together the results of 
many individual research projects. Also, the stakes 
involved in recommending changes to the status quo are 
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immense, whether one is concerned primarily about the 
economic, the political, or the social perspective. 

Most research in this field has centred on two issues. 
The first issue is always whether the depiction of 
violence in the media has any discernable impact upon 
the “average” person. The second is whether or not 
media violence has any discernable impact upon any 
significant segment of society. 

In this study, the emphasis is on the latter question. 
More specifically, the particular segment of society 
examined consists of those individuals who are in some 
way mentally disordered — individuals who show 
symptoms of being excessively irritable, anxious, 
depressed, or confused. They would be viewed as 
“needing treatment” by most clinical psychiatrists and 
psychologists. Those examined in this study are not in 
institutions, and most are not under any treatment at all 
for their mental state. 

The purpose of the study is to compare the beliefs 
about violence and the attitudes to violence of mentally 
disordered individuals and a comparison group of 
normal individuals. 

Many researchers have suggested and demonstrated 
that the manner in which an individual responds to, or 
thinks about, violence is related to the amount and type 
of media fare to which he or she is exposed, or prefers.!° 
Thus, the media consumption patterns of the mentally 
disordered group and the comparison group will be 
studied to identify similarities and differences. 

This project has not been designed to demonstrate a 
cause-and-effect relationship between exposure to 
media violence and personal reactions to violence. 
Rather, the intent is to examine the existence of 
relationships between such combinations or variables as 
media preference, reactions to violence, and degree of 
mental disorder. 


Chapter Two 


Background and Rationale 


The purpose of the project is clear. However, what 
evidence is there that media affects anybody, let alone 
the mentally disordered? Also, a considerable amount 
of research has already been done on the topic of media 
violence. So, why have the effects of violence upon the 
mentally disordered not been studied — if, indeed, they 
constitute a worth-while population for investigation ? 


Effects of Media Violence 


As of this writing, several thousand research projects 
have investigated the impact of media violence. There 
are a number of excellent sources to which the reader 
may turn for a detailed exposition of these findings.' To 
put the research findings into perspective, it is helpful to 
relate the issue being studied to one’s own personal 
experiences. Reverence for research has its place. When 
research deals with phenomena beyond our own 
personal experience — such as the design of an atomic 
reactor, or the speed of light in a vacuum — most of us 
act like spectators at a tennis match when we observe 
two researchers engage in heated argument. On the 
other hand, most social science research is built upon a 
groundwork of principles, practices, and experiences 
which many of us share. It makes more sense to argue 
with a social science researcher about the definition of 
aggression than it does to argue with a medical 
researcher about the best way to identify the presence of 
certain bacteria. 


Personal Experiences 

Do you read to your child at his or her bedtime? If you 
do so, do you avoid going into vivid descriptions of 
horrible monsters that might conceivably lurk in little 
children’s bedrooms at night ? Many parents take such 
precautions. Few people would question the fact that, at 
least among young children, the line between fantasy 
and reality, or the dream world and the real world, 
becomes easily blurred — particularly in the dark. 

In fact, it is ironic that the first form of censorship to 
which most of us are exposed has to do with violence 
rather than sex. This order of affairs usually reverses 
dramatically as we begin to mature. 

When children start attending movies, It becomes 


apparent that their needs and interests are often 
different from those of their parents. To be entertained 
is to be stimulated. Love stories seldom do that for 
children, but horror stories certainly do. There are few 
people who do not recall that one of the more exhila- 
rating experiences of youth involved walking past a 
vacant lot or into a darkened bedroom after seeing a 
particularly terrifying horror movie. 

Kids will be kids, but don’t most of us grow out of 
this? There is no particularly good answer to that 
question. Certainly, most adults watch horror movies 
without being scared. But how many of us are still 
afraid of the dark? And what about the effects of adult 
horror movies? 

After seeing The Exorcist, many adults slept with 
their lights on or did not sleep at all. The impact of the 
movie was duly noted in a nation-wide news magazine.? 
Psycho was another highly popular horror movie. In one 
scene, a woman was senselessly and violently stabbed to 
death in her shower by a madman. Are there still adults 
who, feeling rather foolish, still lock their doors when 
they take a shower? 

A recent movie, Jaws, vividly depicted the appetite 
and eating habits of a giant shark. The movie was a box 
office hit and its impact was registered, once again, in a 
nation-wide news magazine. ? Resort owners reported a 
distinct reluctance on the part of their guests to leave 
the poolside for the oceanside. Giant shark jokes, shark 
medallions, and plastic blow-up sharks appeared every- 
where. Friends explained to one another that for a while 
they would be taking showers rather than baths. 

Are some people who saw this movie still reluctant to 
swim in the ocean? If so, how does this anxiety affect 
their self-image? Does this foolish feeling of anxiety 
have other “spin-off” affects, such as raising people’s 
anxiety levels about other aspects of their lives? 

There are no firm research answers to such questions. 
It feels comfortable for most of us to say that “the 
average person” has outgrown such fears. It probably 
feels a bit less comfortable to replace the term “average 
person” with “everybody”. 

In short, most of us know from personal experience 
how media presentations can affect our beliefs, our 
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attitudes, and our behaviours. If we have not experi- 

enced this as adults, we have surely experienced it as 

children. If we do not experience it now, we probably 
know other adults who do experience it. 

The media in North America, and in most of the rest 
of the world, have long been subject to various types of 
formal or informal censorship rules.‘ It is probably safe 
to say that the rules emerged independently of any 
research findings to justify them. 

By the 1930s social science researchers had concluded 
that crime movies should not be shown to delinquents 
or adult offenders. It was believed that such movies 
created attitudes and perceptions that contributed 
further to criminal behaviour.° In the 1950s, research 
evidence and the weight of professional psychiatric 
Opinion were strong enough to persuade the comic book 
industry to set up and enforce a code of standards to 
circumscribe drastically the types and amount of 
violence they could depict.® 

With the advent of television, motion picture exhib- 
itors began to face strong competition for the viewing 
public. In the race for survival, each of these multi- 
million-dollar industries tried to outpace the other in 
competition for the public’s purse.’ Researchers inter- 
ested in studying the impact of violence on the attitudes 
and behaviours of viewers did not suffer from a lack of 
appropriate media materials. 

In recent years, the stupefying quantity and quality of 
violence being depicted in the media has been a 
noticeable concern of most countries of the industrial 
world. In the late 1960s, a National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence was established in 
the United States. Among other activities, the experts 
reviewed the existing research in the field of media 
violence. In its report, the Commission stated that “the 
constant diet of violent behavior on television has an 
adverse effect on human character and attitudes. 
Violence on television encourages violent forms of 
behavior and fosters moral and social values about 
violence in daily life which are unacceptable in a 
civilized society.”® 

Such a conclusion challenged the very life blood of 
the media. The findings were challenged, and violence 
in the media continued to mount.? 

Finally, in the early 1970s, the Surgeon General of the 
United States initiated a program to examine the impact 
of television on social life. Experts once again carefully 
reviewed the existing research on the relationships 
between media violence and attitudes and behaviour. 
New research projects were initiated to “fill in” the gaps 
identified by the reviewers. Seven volumes of reports 
and $2 million later, the massive research project was 
completed. !° 

Dr. J. Steinfield, the Surgeon General at the time of 
this project, stated, “The overwhelming consensus and 
the unanimous scientific Committee’s report indicate 
that televised violence, indeed, does have an adverse 
effect on certain members of our society... .””!! 
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It should be noted that the above quotation — as 
definite as it sounds — is surrounded by qualifications. 
There always seem to be alternative arguments, even 
when the “facts” are in hand. In England and France, 
in Sweden and the United States, government 
committees have been commissioned to examine the 
issue of violence in the media and to make 
recommendations.!* In every_case, the committees have 
carefully qualified their responses to to reflect the ambigu- 
ities in the evidence. But they-all-do conclude that 
violence in the media can, at least for certain people, 
have adverse effects. 

An example of a carefully qualified conclusion drawn 
directly from the U.S. Surgeon General’s report follows: 


. there is a convergence of the fairly substantial experimental 
evidence for short-run causation of aggression among some 
children by viewing violence on the screen and the much less 
certain evidence from field studies that extensive violence 
viewing preceded some long-run manifestations of aggressive 
behaviour. This convergence . . . constitutes some preliminary 
indication of a causal relationship... . 


In North America, the effect of these findings on the 
production and presentation of media violence has been 
very slight indeed. The frustration of one reviewer in 
this field is aptly stated: 


For years defenders of the media have successfully exercised 
extraordinary argumentative gymnastics, syllogistic contor- 
tions and theoretical circumlocutions to give complicated and 
evasive answers to simple questions about media violence. 
Problems which common sense can master are transformed 
into insoluble abstract labyrinths and matters only for wild 
philosophical conjecture. Unfortunately, these confusion 
tactics work quite effectively, leaving the layman dizzy from 
the mass of contradictory evidence and inclined to believe that 
no action is advisable when the problem seems so uncertain. '* 


Some of the researchers who contributed to the U.S. 
Surgeon General’s project have adamantly and aggres- 
sively stated their own opinions: “. . . laboratory 
studies, correlational field studies, and naturalistic 
experiments all show that exposure to television can, 
and often does, make viewers significantly more 
aggressive... ”.!> 


Research Conclusions 


In defence of the media, it should be pointed out that 
there are literally thousands of research studies 
examining the relationship between media violence and 
viewer attitudes and behaviours.!° By no means does all 
of the research suggest that the effects of media violence 
on viewers are entirely, or even partially, adverse. On 
issues such as this, the weight of evidence must be 
considered. 

Given all that is known — and being fully aware that 
no one ever has al/ the facts necessary — what 
conclusion can be drawn? Percy Tannenbaum, an inter- 
nationally known and respected research psychologist, 
was asked by the U.S. National Commission on the 
Causes and Prevention of Violence to comment on the 


quality of research on media violence and the 
conclusion drawn by the Commission. Dr. 
Tannenbaum stated: 


The verdict is not proven. I don’t think it will be proven in my 
lifetime, certainly not in the lifetime of this Commission and if 
that is what you are looking for, I think you had better stop 
now. ... so many of the government’s actions, and even 
society’s actions, are dictated by having to make, because of 
the exigencies of the situation, a calculated guess on the basis 
of whatever evidence we have in hand.!7 


Room for Consensus 


The weight of the evidence suggests that government 
committees, independent researchers, and even media 
spokesmen woul@ agree on at least one point. That is, 
under some conditions, for certain people, media 
violence can have clearly adverse effects. So can an 
over-indulgence in sweets or alcohol. 

The agreement is there; the controversy centres upon 
the solution of a grisly calculus. How many people are 
affected? How adversely? In protecting one group in 
society, what damage, inconvenience, or infringement 
of rights is imposed on other members of society? 
Under the circumstances, decision-makers — whether on 
the media side or the government side — can hardly be 
faulted for making haste slowly. 

One area of special concern is the effect of violence 
on children. The reasons for concern are obvious. The 
value systems, beliefs, and habits of children are widely 
considered to be more readily subject to change and 
manipulation than those of adults.'® Also, children 
spend between a quarter and a third of their waking 
hours watching television.'? Thus, it is neither unrea- 
sonable nor surprising that researchers have devoted 
considerable time to examining both the short-term and 
long-term impact of various types of media content on 
children. 

George Comstock has carried out extensive biblio- 
graphic collections and interpretations of research on 
the impact of television.?? He cites numerous research 
projects to substantiate such statements as the 
following:?! 

The observation of television portrayals can alter the balance 
between the inclination to perform an act and the inhibitions 
against such performance on the part of adolescents. Although 
most of the evidence to date concerns the disinhibition or 
stimulation of aggression, there is little reason to think the 
same effect would not occur for other classes of behavior. 


The trend of evidence reverses early findings that television 
violence reduces aggression among young people by inducing 
catharsis, although there are circumstances in which the obser- 
vation of violence will lower aggressiveness. 


The behavior observed on television becomes acquired or 
learned by young children in the absence of immediate 
practice or reinforcement, and such acquisition occurs a 
regard to a variety of classes of behavior, including socially 
desirable as well as aggressive behavior. 

n content of a wide variety of classes (of 


Exciting televisio 
: only one example) can probably activate or 


which violence 1s 


stimulate behavior which otherwise would not be expressed or 
would be expressed at a lower level. 


Simply because so much research has been done on 
children, there is a temptation for those in the field to 
extrapolate from the findings about children to predic- 
tions of adult behaviours and attitudes. In fact, in this 
study, an extrapolation has been made from the findings 
on mentally disordered children to predictions 
concerning mentally disordered adults . This is because 
the research on relationships between mental disorder 
and media effects has mostly been done with children. 
Even this data is extremely scanty.”* Most researchers 
have concentrated their efforts on groups of “normal” 
children, at best showing only a casual interest in a few 
mentally disordered children they might encounter. 


Mental Disorder and the Media 


In England, the Television Research Committee, asked 
by the government to review the research in the field of 
media violence, concluded that, “... for some people 
violence in the media can be unhealthy and detrimental. 
The difficulties of the frustrated, maladjusted and 
isolated can be intensified and already existing deviant 
behaviour patterns may be reinforced.” 

This position was reflected in a statement by the 
Airline Pilots’ Association about a film called The 
Doomsday Flight , which depicted a hijacking. The 
technique used in the film obviously had some appeal to 
viewers; it seems that whenever it was shown, someone 
would hijack a plane shortly thereafter, using the 
technique described in the film. The Airline Pilots’ 
Association urged cancellation of the film, arguing that 
“.. the mentally unstable are highly responsive to, and 
usually provoked by, suggestion’’.*4 

In another review of the media violence literature, the 
author discusses the impact of television on selected 
groups. He concludes that “. . . the most complacent of 
them [social scientists] would admit that some 
individuals — the mentally unstable, the ultra-sensitive, 
the profoundly ignorant — react to the small screen in a 
different way from the norm.”?> 

In concluding that there is a clear and undesirable 
relationship between media impact and mental 
disorder, he points out that he is not just talking about a 
few unstable individuals in society. He notes that at 
least one study demonstrated that no less than 23.4 per 
cent of the population suffered from mental symptoms 
rated by psychiatrists as “marked”, “severe”, or 
“incapacitating”. 76 

Looking more specifically at children, Dr. Mark 
Abrams has stated that: 


The available evidence from research on these points among 
(ordinary, average) children is slight and often negative. It 
appears that when mal-adjusted and well-adjusted children are 
exposed to identical amounts of violent mass media content, 
the former, unlike the latter, show a marked preference for 
such material, derive distinct satisfactions from it, and in the 
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process of consumption, their problems are sustained rather 
than resolved.” 


In short, Dr. Abrams interprets the existing research 
literature as being inconclusive with respect to the 
“average” child — but he does feel strongly about the 
effects on those who are disturbed. He goes on to state 
that, “Since media violence, in some way as yet 
unknown to us, apparently intensifies the difficulties of 
maladjusted and frustrated children, a strong case can 
be made for removing such material.”28 

Comments concerning this special susceptibility of 
the mentally disordered are fairly common in the litera- 
ture. For example, Himmelweit, who did research on 
the impact of media violence on children, concluded 
that, “We did not find that the viewers were any more 
aggressive or maladjusted than the controls. Television 
is unlikely to cause aggressive behaviour, although it 
can precipitate it among the few children who are 
emotionally disturbed.”?? 

In Violent Conflict in American Society, Iglitzin states, 
“Statistics on mental illness, juvenile delinquency and 
drug use indicate the large number of people who are 
experiencing forms of social maladjustment and who 
are consequently vulnerable to the appeal of mass 
violence.””%0 

One researcher has actually attempted to assess the 
level of mental disorder in his adult population of 
subjects and relate this to perceptions of violence on 
television.*! In this project, all participants were 
assessed as to their level of “fearfulness”, 
“aggressiveness, and “neuroticism”. However, since 
the research subjects were a random sample of the adult 
population, only a few of the total number of respon- 
dents could genuinely be considered to show any 
significant signs of disorder. Also, as in other projects in 
which the disordered individuals are not the major 
population studied, the numbers of responses from such 
a small sub-group cannot be adequately subjected to 
statistical analysis. 

In the above study, adults who were excessively 
fearful usually expressed the greatest concern about the 
amount of violence on television programs. On the 
other hand, those who were assessed as extremely 
aggressive were least likely to consider much of what 
they watch as violence at all. The researcher states that: 


... these data do not constitute conclusive evidence, they lend 
support to the common-sense view that reactions to portrayals 
of violence are... a function of the viewer’s personality, the 
violent images presented on the television screen feeding the 
fears of the fearful but often falling short of the perception 
threshold of the aggressor.” 


Thus, what we know about the relationship between 
mental disorder and media violence has been limited by 
two factors. First, the number of mentally disordered 
individuals actually studied has always been extremely 
small, usually a few individuals out of a larger 
population of normal subjects being studied by the 
researcher. Existing conclusions about the mentally 
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disordered are therefore based on very few observa- 
tions. 

The second problem is that most conclusions about 
the relationships between mental disorder and media 
violence are based on extrapolations from the observa- 
tions of children rather than adults. 

Finally, it should be noted that the severity of mental 
disorder is an important issue, but one which has 
seldom been given serious consideration by researchers. 
For purposes of this project, the mentally disordered 
population of interest consists of individuals who are 
not institutionalized — who are not, therefore, the most 
seriously disordered individuals. However, it is, a 
population large enough to be of serious social concern. 


Why the Delay? 


In the past, government committees, researchers, and 
laypersons have readily made statements about the 
impact of media violence on the mentally disordered, 
but there has been very little data to support their 
conclusions. Furthermore the available data has been 
suspect, both in terms of absolute numbers of 
individuals studied, and in terms of extrapolations 
made from children to adults. 

The proportion of non-institutionalized, mentally 
disordered individuals in the population is not small. In 
recent decades, a considerable amount of research has 
been devoted to identifying the incidence of mental 
disorder in North American populations.*? The range of 
estimates, based on field research, is wide, but most 
researchers would probably agree that a reasonable 
estimate is 15 per cent of the general population. 

The incidence research carried out to date has always 
been plagued by problems of resources and method. 
The best way to identify the number of mentally disor- 
dered individuals in the community is, obviously, to 
interview every single individual living in that commu- 
nity. This is a very expensive process, and not very 
many researchers can afford to use it. The alternative is 
to use a sampling technique. However, because of some 
very special characteristics of the population being 
studied, researchers have always found reason to 
criticize each other’s sampling methods.**4 

To date, research done on the non-institutionalized 
mentally disordered has not gone far beyond the basic 
issue of counting. That is, most people have simply been 
interested in determining what percentages of the total 
population are mentally disordered to a mild, severe, or 
incapacitating degree. Sampling procedures are usually 

,SO expensive and time-consuming that little effort has 
been directed towards the collection of additional infor- 
mation from this population. 


Chapter Three 


What is Assessed 


According to Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
“violence is a force which injures or abuses”.! Such a 
meaning of violence includes both personal injury and 
property damage. 

This is the definition of violence that will be used in 
this study. It is of course recognized that not everyone 
uses the term in the same fashion. The more extensive 
definition of the term violence (Appendix A), formu- 
lated by The Royal Commission on Violence in the 
Communications Industry, is much more detailed and 
comprehensive than the Webster’s definition, but is not 
at all in conflict with the manner in which the term 
“violence” is used throughout this study. 

Research on the effects of media violence has always 
emphasized the tendency of such media portrayals to 
induce viewers to act more violently than they otherwise 
would. Of course, the fact is that there are many 
possible different effects of media violence. For 
example, it has already been suggested that seeing 
horror shows is probably less likely to induce violence 
than it is to induce feelings of irrational fear or anxiety. 

The effects of violence cannot be easily measured nor 
can they be easily separated one from the other. 


The Field Survey 


The data for this project was collected by means of a 
field survey. One of the limitations of this technique is 
that few people will tolerate being interviewed for more 
than one hour. Therefore, the amount of information 
which can be collected from any one individual is 
limited. Second, interviews often take place under semi- 
private circumstances or under circumstances where 
there are numerous distractions. These are not insur- 
mountable problems, but it is clear that only a limited 
number of different concepts can be measured precisely 
in any single interview. In the social sciences, the 
accuracy with which a concept is measured is usually a 
direct function of the amount of time taken forthe 
interview and the amount of attention the interviewee Is 
willing to devote the project at hand. ; 

In field surveys, then, the precision with which ‘ 
concepts can be measured and the absolute number 0 


concepts which can be assessed at any one interview are 
always limited. 

Of course, the major advantage of field surveys — and 
the reason why they are used so extensively — is that 
information can be collected on large numbers of 
individuals. This is essential if any generalizations are to 
be made from the findings about the sample of 
individuals interviewed to the larger populations from 
which they are drawn. 

The effects of violence studied in this survey are: 


© aggressive attitudes and actions 
@ tolerance or accepting attitude to violence 
® anxiety or fearfulness about violence 


® defensive or “victim-like” actions to cope with 
violence 


® distorted beliefs or perceptions of the realities or facts 
about violence-related issues 


Each of these effects will be briefly discussed. 


Aggressive Attitudes 


The first effect assessed is the degree to which a 
respondent indicates aggressive or assaultive attitudes 
or habits. That is, does he/she “blow up” when 
someone irritates him/her ? Does he/she feel that many 
problems with people could be solved by simply acting 
in a more assaultive or aggressive fashion ? Has he/she 
ever been arrested or has he/she engaged recently in 
physical fights with spouses, friends, or strangers? 

There is evidence to suggest that assaultiveness or 
aggressiveness might be an outcome of viewing media 
violence. First, it has long been known that children 
who observe films of violence are, immediately there- 
after, more likely to act in an aggressive fashion toward 
others than are viewers who observe a non-aggressive 
film.? 

Researchers now generally agree that observing 
media violence under the right conditions increases the 
tendency of both children and adults to act 
aggressively.‘ There is still considerable controversy 
about how long these effects last. Most important, it is 
not at all clear just how aggressive the viewer becomes. 
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That is, will media violence push someone into acting in 
an aggressive fashion that is completely inappropriate 
to the situation at hand — or is it just likely to make 
him/her act a bit more aggressively than he/she 
normally would? 

This study attempts to assess a mental state, attitude, 
or readiness to engage in aggressive activity. Although 
there was, of course, no opportunity to observ ean 
interviewee’s aggressiveness “in action”, these self- 
reported attitudes were supplemented in each case by 
anecdotes about his/her history of violence. That is, 
each individual was asked about recent physical fights, 
trouble with the law, and type of crime (e.g., violent or 
non-violent) for which he/she may have been arrested. 


Tolerance 


A number of writers and researchers have suggested 
that, with continual exposure to media violence, viewers 
may simply be learning to tolerate and accept such 
media fare.* For example, some researchers have noted 
that immediately after viewing violent portrayals on 
film, children were much less likely to pay attention to, 
or try to stop, real violence in their immediate environ- 
ment. ®° Researchers have also noticed that television 
viewers who watch a lot of violent programs demon- 
strate much less evidence of physiological arousal and 
attention to depictions of violence on film than do 
individuals who do not normally watch such fare. ? 

If the media do induce an increased tolerance for 
violence in real life, the implications for society are 
decidedly unpleasant. In fact, the case in which a young 
woman was beaten and stabbed repeatedly in full view 
and hearing of other residents of her apartment, without 
any of them attempting to come to her rescue, 
generated nation-wide news coverage and attentionS It 
was clear from this incident, and subsequent interest in 
research on this matter, that most people react with 
horror to the thought of their fellow citizens becoming 
inured to violence in their surroundings. 

Of course, in this study it is not possible to observe 
individuals being tolerant or apathetic toward violence 
around them. But their attitudes on this issue can be 
assessed. For example, do they feel bored or disinter- 
ested with deaths and the “sob stories” of victims and 
survivors depicted in the media? Do they think that 
people should mind their own business — so that ifa 
man beats his wife, that’s their problem and no one 
else’s? Do they accept as an immutable fact that 
‘organized crime is going to continue to grow and that 
there is not much anyone can do about it? 

It should be recognized, after all, that adopting a 
tolerant or apathetic attitude is a very common 
technique used by many individuals to cope with 
personal problems that they can’t seem to solve. The 
thought goes something like this: if your boss upsets 
you, and you can’t seem to change the situation, then 
you might just as well “learn to accept it”. 

In its extreme sense, tolerance can eventually lead to 
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positive acceptance. For example, an advertiser might 
choose to flood the media with an advertisement. It may 
appear so frequently that it becomes irritating. 

However, you eventually learn to tolerate the. adver- 
tisement and, when you go to make a purchase, the 
name of that particular product may be the only one 
which “comes to mind”. Similarly, a person repelled by 
media violence may watch it to keep a spouse company 
—and become not only desensitized to, but a fan of. 
Starsky and Hutch. 


Anxiety 

Tolerance is a socially undesirable adaption to violence. 
However; the short-term personal payoff for this type of 
coping response is rewarding. 

Of course, people do commonly develop response 
patterns that are personally counter-productive. 

Anxiety is a near-universal response to stressful circum- 
stances. It brings with it so much grief and so much 
interference with decision- making, memory, and skilled 
behaviours that it has been extensively studied? 

In the face of all reason and/or repeated contacts, a 
state of anxiety can become ever more debilitating for 
an individual. For example, as any student will attest, 
simply taking more tests does little to reduce one’s 
anxiety about taking tests. Even doing well on tests 
seldom, in itself, helps a student reduce his/her level of 
test anxiety.'° 

Researchers into the effects of violence in the media 
know well the common technique of increasing the 
anxiety of viewers for research purposes by simply 
showing them’a violent film.'' As in most common 
laboratory manipulations, it is generally believed that 
the long-term after-effects on the subjects’ emotions is 
not really a matter of concern — assuming, of course. 
that the subjects appear to be normally adjusted in all 
respects. As a matter of common sense and proper 
ethical practice, no serious researcher would consider 
attempting such manipulations on subjects who gave 
any evidence of being mentally disordered (unless this 
subject population were actually being studied, and the 
researcher was qualified as a clinical therapist to deal 
with the possible after-effects of such manipulations). 

It is quite conceivable that exposure to media 
violence can induce feelings of heightened anxiety in 
some viewers. As mentioned earlier. this is certainly the 
case for many individuals who watch horror movies. 

For some individuals, the anxiety response is tied 
quite specifically to a particular occasion or thing. For 
many others, however, the anxiety response is a basic 
personality pattern. For such a person, anxiety exper- 
enced in one aspect of life tends to leak over into 
his/her general outlook on life and responses to other 
situations.? 

It is feasible, then, that observing media violence 
would raise the anxiety level of the viewer. Of course, in 
this survey, physiological measures or observations are 
not taken while the interviewee is watching or reading 


about violence in the media. Rather, the respondent’s 
general levels of anxiety and fearfulness with respect to 
violence are assessed from answers given to survey 
questions. For example, do you feel that all apartments 
should have well-trained guards to control who comes 
in and out? Is it possible that anyone, even your own 
neighbour, could be the sort of person who turns out to 
be arrested for a mass killing ? Are there more crimes 
being committed than the police and the media are 
really telling us about? 

It is important to note that these particular questions 
attempt to identify fearfulness or anxiety, not to 
determine whether or not the individual actually does 
anything about these feelings. For example, a woman 
may feel quite fearful about the prospect of having to 
walk down a “perfectly safe” street at night. Whether or 
not she actually lets herself be inconvenienced by this 
fear — that is, whether or not she actually takes action 
based on her feeling — is another dimension, called 
“defensiveness or victimization”. 


Defensiveness/ Victimization 


Researchers have noted that media violence can 
influence individuals so that they actually learn how to 
become proper victims of violence and willingly incon- 
venience themselves to fit their perceptions of the 
dangers in society around them." 

For example, we all learn that during a robbery, the 
correct procedure to avoid injury or death is to comply 
passively with the robber’s demands. The better we 
learn our role as a victim, the more easily and safely can 
the robber pursue his career. While learning the victim’s 
role has distinctive implications for personal survival 
and health, it does little to discourage the spread of 
crime and violence in society. On a more constructive 
note, individuals are likely to take evasive or protection 
action which may inconvenience them but which helps 
protect them from possible encounters with violence. 

One effect of media violence, then, might be to 
encourage people to take defensive actions or to accept 
the victim’s role if they encounter violence. In this 
study, these attitudes are assessed by asking respon- 
dents if, for example, they sometimes avoid going out to 
the theatre or to a friend’s house because they might 
encounter a mugger. Are they seriously considering, or 
do they already have, a weapon to protect themselves, 
or a burglar alarm? Should people learn techniques of 
self-defence? 

Responses to such questions depend to a considerable 
extent upon how much violence the respondent actually 
believes there is in society. It seems reasonable to oe 
that people who feel that violent crimes occur sere 
frequently will take more defensive actions than those 
who feel that their chances of being involved in crime 
are rather slight. Thus, “accuracy of perceptions” 1s 
another area to be studied. 


Accuracy of Perceptions 


Researchers have pointed out that the environment as 
presented on television differs in some significant ways 
from the everyday environment of most viewers. For 
example, the so-called average family portrayal on 
television often has material possessions that suggest an 
upper-middle-class income. Also, many more of those 
“average families” portrayed on television are headed 
by professionals, executives or business managers than 
would be the case in reality. Police and criminals are 
obviously over-represented on television. Also, the real 
percentage of crimes which are violent is relatively small 
— but this is not the case on television. In fact, of course, 
the actual incidence of violence is much overstated on 
television.'4 

Ifa viewer’s ideas about his society are actually 
shaped by the television depiction of society, beliefs 
such as those noted above can be assessed and 
compared to actual facts. 

For example, the actual number of murders known to 
have been committed in Metropolitan Toronto can be 
compared with estimates of the number of murders 
made by those who are exposed to high and low levels 
of media violence. If media violence affects perceptions, 
the frequent consumer of media violence might be 
expected to over-estimate the actual number of murders 
committed. Similarly, if the frequent viewer of television 
violence is asked to estimate what percentage of all 
crimes are violent, and is given two figures from which 
to choose — an over-estimate and an under-estimate — 
we would expect him/her to select most frequently the 
over-estimate. 


Correlates versus Effects 


A number of possible effects of media violence observed 
by other researchers have been discussed above. It is 
not the intent of this study to demonstrate that these 
effects occur. The primary interest here is the degree to 
which these effects, as assessed by a survey-research 
approach, may differ in magnitude for a mentally disor- 
dered group and a comparison group of individuals 
without symptoms of disorder. 

The differences which do emerge are not necessarily 
the effects of media violence alone. There are any 
number of reasons, for example, why an individual 
might act in a highly defensive manner. Such an 
individual may, upon being exposed to a frequent diet 
of media violence, have developed exaggerated fears 
about the possibility of personally being attacked on the 
street or at home. On the other hand, the extreme defen- 
siveness may rise from the fact that the individual 
actually has been attacked, or has known a close friend 
or relative who has been attacked. Or, people who are 
excessively shy or who do not have any friends may not 
go out at night. They may justify such behaviour by 
believing that there is too great a chance of becoming 
victims of an attack or robbery. Also, since they do not 
go out at night and have nobody to talk to, they may 
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watch an excessive amount of television; that in turn 
may feed their fears. 

The point is that there are many alternative explana- 
tions as to why an individual may exhibit high levels of 
aggressiveness, anxiety, tolerance, defensiveness, or 
misperceptions. This study simply demonstrates what 
combinations of factors go together. Researchers and 
readers alike are free to make interpretations about the 
underlying reasons for the correlations observed 
between the variables studied. As in the most carefully 
designed laboratory research, however, there is always 
the possibility that alternative hypotheses from those 
supported by the researcher may also explain the 
research findings. Of course, in a field in which so much 
previous research has been done, inferences can always 
gain extra explanatory power by virtue of the fact that 
they may be congruent with the findings of previous 
studies. 


Measuring Mental Disorder 


The Diagnostic and Statistical Manual, published by the 
American Psychiatric Association (1952), divides the 
“disorders of psychogenic origin or without clearly 
defined physical cause or structural change in the 
brain” into (1) psychotic disorders, (2) psychophysio- 
logic autonomic and visceral disorders, (3) psychoneu- 
rotic disorders, (4) personality disorders that include 
sexual deviations, addictions, et cetera, and (5) transient 
situational personality disorders, such as stress situa- 
tions, adjustment to life, et cetera.!> 

“The inability to use one’s physical and mental 
resources is one of the outstanding signs of mental 
disorder’’.'¢ In this definition, put forward by Benjamin 
Wolman, mental disorder is usually manifested as a 
pattern of irrationality in cognitive processes, emotional 
disbalance, and social maladjustment. In survey studies 
such as that undertaken here, the overwhelming 
majority of the mentally disordered individuals inter- 
viewed would fall into the latter group. 

At the other end of the scale, “mental health is a 
condition and level of social functioning which is 
socially acceptable and personally satisfying”.!” 

For treatment purposes, psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists typically diagnose individuals in accordance with a 
series of categories defined under the major areas of 
classification outlined in The Diagnostic and Statistical 
Manual of the apA. However, researchers are typically 
more concerned with identifying the intensity, degree, 
or seriousness of disorder observed. The basic question 
is simply, “Does or does not this particular individual 
show sufficient signs of disorder to suggest that he/she 
should be receiving treatment?” Individuals are usually 
assessed as to whether they exhibit mild, severe, or 
incapacitating levels of mental disorder. All such 
individuals would be considered “cases”, but only those 
in the incapacitated category would usually be 
considered disturbed enough to require hospitalization. 
The proportion of individuals in this population is 
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always relatively small. Most individuals needing 
treatment are never hospitalized in a psychiatric facility, 
nor do they ever see mental health professionals.'8 In a 
study carried out in the United States, it was noted that 
approximately one of every seven individuals will, at 
some point, see a mental health professional. One of 
every four individuals will indicate feeling at one time 
or another that psychiatric help is needed.!? 

In his book Mental Health in Ontario, Hanly notes 
that psychosis — a level of disorder that generally 
requires hospitalization — is a relatively uncommon 
condition, representing less than 16 per cent of signifi- 
cantly disabling mental illnesses. The remaining 84 per 
cent of such illnesses are generally referred to as 
“‘psychoneuroses”. 7° 

How does one identify a mentally disordered 
individual? In a clinical situation, an interviewer would 
carry out a systematic inquiry into the symptoms which 
the patient has reported having recently. Symptoms of 
mental disorder include: 


somatic symptoms (e.g., headaches, constipation) 
fatigue 

sleep disturbance 

irritability 


lack of concentration 


@ 

fe 

e 

® 

® 

@ depression 
® anxiety 

® phobias 

© obsessions and compulsions 
® sense of depersonalization?! 


Of course, the number of symptoms, as well as their 
intensity and persistence, are of considerable impor- 
tance in helping the interviewer make a judgment. In 
addition, the interviewer would carefully observe the 
subject and attempt to identify behavioural cues or 
abnormalities that would suggest a state of mental 
disorder. The cues include: 


® slow speech patterns and lack of spontaneity 
suspicious or defensive manner 

histrionics, tendency to exaggerate 
depressed manner 

obvious anxiety, agitation, tension 
inappropriate elation, or euphoria 

flattened or incongruous expression of affect 


depressive thought content 


excessive concern with bodily functions” 


Again, these cues are rated as to the frequency and 
intensity during the interview. 

The content of the interview itself will usually consist 
of questions about family, employment, social and 


illness histories, current status, and recent events or 
changes in these areas. To carry out such assessments 
obviously requires a fairly significant amount of time as 
well as the services of a highly trained, experienced 
interviewer. 

For research purposes, it has obviously been 
necessary to develop a quick, inexpensive, and 
reasonably accurate screening procedure. Essentially, 
this means taking some standard questions that should 
be asked in an interview and translating them into a 
questionnaire format, which can then be self-adminis- 
tered or administered by an interviewer who is not a 
mental-health professional. While no questionnaire will 
be as accurate as the person-to-person contact with a 
professional, researchers have found that as long as they 
are dealing with large numbers of subjects, the misclas- 
sification of a few individuals does not significantly 
distort the research findings. A number of assessment 
techniques are available to the researcher today. The 
length of test (longer tests are often more accurate) and 
the degree of structure involved (researchers using 
highly trained or professional interviewers generally use 
less structured assessment devices) must be selected to 
fit the demands of the particular research project. 

For this project, a questionnaire developed by Dr. D. 
P. Goldberg and researched in many different projects 
in England, the United States, and Canada was chosen. 
Documentation as to its accuracy and validity, relative 
to that of other existing tests, is readily available.” 

This is a 30-item test. Here is a sample item, and the 
standard response categories from which the respondent 
selects: 

Have you recently lost much sleep over worry? 
(circle one) 


® not at all 

® no more than usual 

® rather more than usual 
® much more than usual 


A number of studies have been carried out to assess 
the reliability and validity of this questionnaire. To cite 
the results of one study, the test-retest reliability was 
0.77 and the split-half reliability was 0.92. The validity 
coefficient was 0.80, using the ratings of a psychiatrist 
trained in the use of a structured interview format. The 
overall misclassification rate was 11 per cent; 91.4 per 
cent of those individuals identified in the interviews as 
mentally disordered were identified as such using the 
questionnaire. In other words, 8.6 per cent of the 
“cases” were missed. With respect to the non-cases, 87 
per cent were correctly classified — that is, 13 per cent of 
the “normals” were classified as mentally disordered. 

These figures indicate that the Goldberg question- 
naire is superior to other questionnaires that would have 
been of appropriate length for this project. Of Seciit 
some questionnaires provide data that is comparable 
and in some cases somewhat better than the 30-item 


Goldberg. However, these are much too long to be 
useful in a field setting. These other questionnaires 
include a 60-item Goldberg, the Fouldes’ 366-point 
Symptom-sign Inventory, and Saslow’s 447-point 
Screening Test.”4 
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Chapter Four 


The Interview Process 


In this chapter, the techniques for selecting interview 
subjects and conducting the interviews will be 
discussed. 


Sampling Issues 


No one has yet discovered a methodology that is 
beyond criticism for the selection — at a reasonable cost 
— of a random sample of mentally disordered adults 
who are not hospitalized. It is probably fair to say that 
standard sampling procedures that are likely to please 
research technicians are also likely to horrify clinicians 
who are aware of the number and type of mentally 
disordered individuals most likely to be missed in the 
usual sampling procedures. It is important to consider 
some of these types of individuals who have been 
sought out for interviews for this project. 

First, some individuals exhibit symptoms of mental 
disorder but are, none the less, able to function 
reasonably effectively in society. That is, they can 
maintain a stable home life and/or hold down an 
excellent job. These are the easiest-to-reach individuals. 
While their scores on a mental health questionnaire 
would indicate some mental disorder, they may show 
few signs of significant maladjustment or unhappiness 
in their everyday life. Some researchers feel that the 
mere presence of symptoms of this order is not enough 
to assess the mental health of an individual. They argue 
that an individual can, at the same time, exhibit signs of 
superb adjustment in certain areas of life and exhibit 
symptoms of disorder in other aspects of life. Total 
mental health is then considered to be a balance 
between an individual’s “pluses and minuses”, rather 
than simply a reflection of the ““minuses” alone.! 

In this study, there has been no attempt to enter into 
this additional complication of assessing mental 
disorder. Nevertheless, the thrust of the project is such 
that if a bias in sampling does occur, it should surely be 
towards the “poorly adjusted” mentally disordered, 
rather than towards the “better adjusted” end of the 
scale. 

Second, many individuals have been mentally disor- 
dered for a long period of time and, while not seriously 
disturbed, have gradually been forced to adjust to a 
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deteriorating life-style of transiency, unemployment, 
and ill health. 

It has been pointed out by other researchers that this 
is a very important group of individuals, since they truly 
constitute the fringe of society. ? Particularly from the 
standpoint of involvement in violence and attitude 
toward violence, it is important that this group not be 
missed for this particular project. Yet these are precisely 
the individuals who often live by themselves, have no 
home, or never return home except to sleep for a few 
hours at night. This group, in fact, epitomizes the hard- 
to-find interviewee who represents that 20 per cent of 
the population on which interviewers often spend 80 per 
cent of their time. 

Third, when an individual exhibits symptoms of 
anxiety or depression, irritability or confusion — or any 
or all combinations of these — he/she is very likely to 
ignore or reject pleas to participate in a research project. 
Also, it must be recognized that many mentally disor- 
dered individuals are simply too embarrassed to want to 
discuss such matters with strangers. 

When individuals such as these live with someone 
else, it is exceedingly difficult for an interviewer to make 
contact with them, let alone know if they are at home. 
To get cooperation from this group of individuals 
requires either a reference through a friend or a two- 
phase contact. A brief preliminary contact is needed to 
give the interviewer an opportunity to become 
acquainted with the subject and break down suspicions; 
this is then followed at a later date by the actual inter- 
view. 


Sampling Bias 
Of course, every population surveyed will have a certain 
proportion of “hard-to-find” or “refused-to-cooperate” 
people. But, to the degree that such individuals are 
missing from a sample, the data collected on that 
population is going to be marginally unrepresentative. 
In most surveys, non-participants usually represent a 
small proportion of any sample of individuals. There 
are Statistical and methodological techniques to adjust 
for the error introduced by such cases.4 

In this project, it was thought that a major rather than 


a minor proportion of the population would be likely to 
fall into the hard-to-find category. Special care had to 
be taken so that the bulk of the sample was not made up 
of the well-adjusted mentally disordered individuals. 
Such individuals could be expected to appear on a 
voters’ list (one common way of drawing samples) or to 
live and be available in a randomly pre-selected living 
space (another common way of drawing samples).> 

During a pre-test, a random selection of living units 
within a random selection of four census tracts in 
Toronto were identified. It quickly became apparent 
that it was not economically feasible to screen an entire 
family in an attempt to identify the occasional 
individual who was mentally disordered and coopera- 
tive. Priorities were carefully assessed and it was 
decided that, if a bias were to be introjected into the 
sampling process, it should definitely not be in the 
direction of including the amenable mentally disordered 
person who was at home when the interviewer called, 
who answered the door, and who was cooperative. As a 
matter of judgment then, the sample selection proce- 
dures were specifically designed to ensure an adequate 
representation of those mentally disordered individuals 
who were transients, social misfits, or otherwise on the 
fringes of society. 

In fact, it is well known that a higher incidence of 
mental disorder is found among the lower socio-eco- 
nomic classes.° As could be expected then, any 
reasonably efficient identification technique for finding 
mentally disordered people to interview will necessarily 
be heavily weighted toward individuals from the poorer 
sections of the community. 


Two-Phase Identification 


The interview process involved two phases — a screening 
phase and an interview phase. L ae 

The screening phase was designed to quickly identify 
individuals who might qualify for the project and to 
prepare them for a longer interview at a subsequent 
date. 


The Screening Process 

The screening interview (Appendix B) took only a few 
minutes to complete. It consisted of a very short intro- 
duction, followed by a question asking whether or not 
the interviewee has recently seen a disturbing, violent 
event in the media. If the interviewee recalled such an 
event, the interviewer then asked a few short yes-Or-no 
questions about the interviewee’s health. If the inter- 
viewee reported at least two symptoms that could 
possibly be indicators of mental disorder, he/she was 
asked to participate in a longer interview session. 

If the interviewee did not recall having seen a 
disturbing, violent event in the media, then the en 
viewer expressed thanks for the time and tae 
immediately to the next most convenient individual. ; 
Since interviewers often worked in crowded streets an 
shopping centres, they would frequently speak with as 


many as 15 to 30 people an hour. During the course of 
the project, approximately 9,500 people were 
approached in this manner. 

Of this number, 657 qualified in the screening 
interview by reporting that they had recalled a violent 
media event and by giving evidence, on at least two 
questions, of possible mental disorder. Of these, 72 per 
cent or 482 individuals, were interviewed. Those who 
were not interviewed included people who were persist- 
ently inebriated, confused, uncooperative, or mentally 
retarded. Many individuals simply gave the interviewer 
a false address or telephone number so they could not 
be contacted at a later date. Of the 482 interviews 
recorded, seven proved to be useless due to interviewer 
error, so the actual number included in the analysis was 
475. 


Screening Techniques 


Three techniques of identifying potential subjects were 
used. First, screening interviews were carried out in 
public places. Of those 475 individuals who eventually 
completed the longer interview, 50 per cent were first 
approached by the screening interviewer in a shopping 
centre or on a downtown parking lot. Twenty-five per 
cent were approached directly on one of the major 
downtown streets of Toronto. 

A second technique was to carry out interviews on a 
door-to-door basis. This accounted for approximately 
15 per cent of the total number of respondents. 

The third technique involved the use of referrals from 
other individuals. That is, for approximately 10 per cent 
of the cases, interviews were carried out because the 
interviewer was specifically directed to an individual by . 
someone who felt that, in terms of symptomology, the 
person in question would be “what the interviewer was 
looking for”. 


The Pre-Testing Process 


The objective of the screening interview was to reach a 
level of approximately 50 per cent accuracy in 
predicting mental disorder. That is, it was desired that 
no more than 50 per cent of those individuals who 
qualified for the long interview should actually qualify 
as being mentally disordered when subjected to the 30- 
item Goldberg scale. 

Also, as a necessary efficiency criterion to ensure that 
efforts would be balanced against resources, a screening 
location qualified only if the interviewers could make an 
appointment with one qualified respondent per hour. 

The project manager did not set quotas for each inter- 
viewer; rather, he/she monitored information 
concerning contacts on the basis of age and sex in such 
a way that males and females were approached equally 
and that approximately 50 per cent of those in the 
sample were between the ages of 18 and 35 and the 
other 50 per cent were between 35 and 65. 


Li? 


The Long Interview 


The second phase of the interview process involved 
actually going to each individual’s home to carry out 
the hour-long interview. The content of the interview 
covered demographic data, media preferences and use 
rates, a scale to measure mental disorder, and scales to 
measure the aforementioned effects of violence, such as 
tolerance, anxiety, aggressiveness, defensiveness, and 
misperceptions. 

A number of the interviewers wished to participate 
anonymously in the process, so arrangements were 
made to meet them either at the researcher’s downtown 
office or in a restaurant or library. These individuals 
constituted no more than 5 per cent of the total 
interview population. 


Methodological Controls 


It will be recalled that the intent of the screening 
interview was to be correct in identifying mental 
disorder only 50 per cent of the time. One reason for 
doing this was to ensure that when an interviewer 
carried out the long interview, he/she would not know 
whether the interviewee was actually in the mentally 
disordered group or the comparison group. Such blind 
interviewing is always a recommended technique to 
ensure minimal interviewer bias in the data. 

The second reason for the 50 — 50 screening objective 
was to generate a realistic comparison group for the 
mentally disordered group. That is, just any group of 
individuals who are not mentally disordered would 
hardly serve as a comparison group — especially since 
the sample of the mentally disordered would have to 
include transients and other fringe members of society. 
By using precisely the same screening method for both 
the comparison group and the mentally disordered 
group, differences between the two groups on dimen- 
sions other than mental disorder were minimized. 


Interviewer Controls 


Each day those individuals conducting screening inter- 
views gave names, addresses, and telephone numbers of 
qualified respondents to the project manager. The 
project manager then distributed these names to inter- 
viewers who carried out the longer interviews. Most of 
the screening interviewers who were reasonably 
successful were allowed to do some of the longer inter- 
views. In all cases, a quality control check on 10 per 
cent of all long interviews completed was performed by 
the project manager and the research director. 


Interview Administration 


The questionnaire was designed so that it could be 
either self-administered or administered by the inter- 
viewer. In practice, interviewers administered the 
interview (that is, each item and the choices were read 
to the respondent) up to the beginning of the last 30 
questions, which constituted the Goldberg question- 
naire. The interviewer then told the respondent, “I have 
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been reading all the questions to you so far; now you 
can fill out these last few by yourself, if you like.” If the 
respondent had difficulty in reading, or was too 
disturbed or otherwise incapacitated, the interviewer 
administered the last 30 items also. 

The questionnaire was occasionally self-administered, 
with the guidance of the interviewer. When the 
respondent was articulate, intelligent, and involved, the 
interviewers found that reading the items and choices 
was a slow and irritating experience for all parties 
concerned. In these cases, the respondent completed the 
questionnaire in the presence of the interviewer. 


The Questionnaire 


The questionnaire used in the long interview (Appendix 
C) contains 138 questions. Many of the individual items 
are combined to form scales of concepts discussed in 
previous chapters — such as aggressive attitudes or 
feelings of anxiety or defensiveness. The specific items 
which have been so combined, and the statistical 
decisions involved in this process, are discussed in detail 
in the following chapters. 

In keeping with the standards of professional practice 
and the laws of copynght, the last three pages of the 
questionnaire are not included in Appendix C, since 
they contain the 30 Goldberg items to assess mental 
disorder. 


Ethical Considerations 


To a certain extent, the ethical constraints under which 
this project operated precluded the collection of data 
from a number of potentially interesting cases. Inter- 
viewers doing both the screening and the long inter- 
views were instructed to immediately terminate an 
interview if there was any indication of significant 
resistance, increasing confusion, or any other indica- 
tions that the interviewee felt pressured. 

In projects dealing with the identification of the 
mentally disordered, interviewers inevitably encounter 
cases which they feel need immediate professional 
attention. In the few cases where this did occur, the 
research director personally contacted the individuals 
by telephone in all but two cases. Information about the 
assistance available through social service agencies or 
other sources was volunteered as it seemed appropriate. 


Chapter Five 


Describing the Interviewees 


In this chapter, those findings from the research that 
describe the personal characteristics of the interviewees 
will be reported. Where there are differences between 
the characteristics of the mentally disordered group and 
the comparison group, these will be discussed. 

In making comparisons between any combinations of 
numbers, the question always arises as to when differ- 
ences in magnitude are worth discussing. For example, 
if in this study the scores on the Goldberg scale 
indicated that 45 per cent of the female population and 
50 per cent of the male population are mentally disor- 
dered, is this 5 per cent difference worth noting? 

Is it fair to say, based upon a difference of 5 per cent, 
that males show more evidence of mental disorder than 
females? Indeed, if the project were done again (using 
the same sample selection procedure and the same 
questionnaire), should we expect the same finding from 
our new group of respondents? 

The answers to such questions are determined by 
means of common statistical analyses. Such analyses 
examine the relative distribution of scores on a mental- 
health scale for both males and females and take these 
distributions into account, according to systematic rules 
of comparison, in making judgments about the 
meaningfulness or significance of such a percentage 
difference. 

In such analyses, it is not just the size of the = 
difference between the two percentage points that is 
taken into consideration; the actual spread or distri- 
bution of every individual's score in each group Is also 
compared. There are many introductory books in statis- 
tical analysis that explain the process of such compar- 
isons in technical detail.! 

For purposes of this report, suffice it to say that the 
data discussed has been subjected to various forms of 
statistical analysis whenever appropriate. When differ- 
ences between figures are discussed, it should be under- 
stood that the differences warrant discussion because 
analyses have shown the differences to be statistically 
significant. ee 

When the difference between two figures is signi 
cant, this means that the observed difference 1s so large 
that it would be expected to occur purely by accident 


only five times, or less, out of 100. That is, one can be 
exceedingly confident that the difference is 
genuine-that the difference observed in the small 
sample of respondents is the same as that existing in the 
population from which they were drawn. 


Age 

The percentage of individuals falling into each category 
for the total sample studied appears in Exhibit 1. It can 
be seen that there is a significant difference between the 
disordered and comparison groups with respect to the 
distribution of individuals in different age categories. In 
the disordered group, 68.6 per cent are under 35; in the 
comparison group only 57.1 per cent are under 35. 

According to other field studies on mental disorder, 
there is no systematic relationship between age and 
frequency of disorder. Some studies find the highest 
level of disorder in the older age groups, whereas others 
find just the reverse.’ 

Considering the overall age distribution, notice that a 
high proportion of the respondents are under 25. All the 
interviewers noted that younger people were more inter- 
ested in the topic being studied and were also very open 
in discussing their symptoms with the interviewers. 


Exhibit 1 

Mental Disorder and Age 

Age Comparison group Mental disorder 
18-24 years 25.8% 40.5% 
25-34 years 31.3 28.1 

35-44 years ies, 8.8 

45-54 years 15.5 INF 

55-64 years 11.9 4.1 

65 years and over 3.6 1.4 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 
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Sex 


More females (59.8 per cent) than males (40.2 per cent) 
were interviewed. Although equal numbers of males 
and females were approached during the screening 
interviews, the interviewers reported that the females 
were generally more cooperative, both in discussing 
their symptoms and their views on violence, and in their 
willingness to make an appointment to be interviewed 
at length. 

The finding that women are less reticent than men in 
discussing their problems has been noted by other 
researchers.* The higher incidence of women is not, of 
course, an indication that more women than men are 
mentally disordered. In fact, although women were 
much less reluctant to talk to the interviewers, the 
proportion of disordered females is not significantly 
greater than the proportion of disordered males in the 
total sample. 


Marital Status 


The data on marital status, presented in Exhibit 2, 
shows that there is a substantial proportion of single, 
divorced, and separated individuals among the inter- 
viewees. This is not surprising since a significant 
proportion of the sample are young; one would 
naturally expect many of them to be unmarried. 

Those individuals who indicated that they were single 
were asked if they went out on dates with members of 
the opposite sex. About 35 per cent indicated either that 
they were not interested in such activities or that they 
only went out on dates very seldom. About 30 per cent 
dated different people and about 34 per cent dated the 
same person regularly. It is, presumably, only this latter 
group of “singles” who maintain anything approaching 
a stable relationship with a member of the opposite sex. 

As Exhibit 2 also indicates, the females are signifi- 
cantly more likely to be married than are the males. 


Exhibit 2 
Sex and Marital Status 


Marital status Female Male 


Married 47.7% 33.5% 
Divorced/widowed 11.0 6.8 
Separated 8.5 6.8 
Single 32.8 52.9 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
Education 


Exhibit 3 indicates that the sample includes a large 
proportion of individuals who represent the extremes of 
education. That is, over 30 per cent of the sample 
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population has not graduated from high school. This is 
particularly striking because of the high proportion of 
individuals in the sample who are under the age of 25. 
Usually one would expect to find this high proportion of 
individuals not completing high school only in a much 
older age group. 

At the other end of the continuum, however, notice 
that approximately the same proportion of individuals 
have either had some college experience or graduated 
from college. This distribution is a function of two 
factors. First, low levels of education tend to be related 
to unemployment, which, in turn, is related to mental 
disorder. Since mentally disordered individuals are 
selectively being screened from the population, it is not 
surprising that a high proportion of individuals fall into 
the low education category. At the other extreme, inter- 
viewers found that among the interviewees contacted, 
those who had had some college education were more 
likely than any other group to express an interest in the 
project and indicate a willingness to participate further. 


Exhibit 3 

Education 

Grade school 9.4% 
Some high school 24.0 
High school 19.1 
Some college 22.9 
Post high school 4.7 
Community college 3.8 
University 8.1 
Some post-graduate 4.0 
Post-graduate 4.0 
Total 100.0% 
Race 


Exhibit 4 indicates that, with respect to race, there is a 
preponderance of Caucasian respondents. This distri- 
bution definitely does not represent the relative 
proportion of mental disorder in the various racial 
groups located in Toronto. Rather, it reflects the fact 
that the Goldberg questionnaire has been developed 
and validated on an English-speaking population.* 

The questionnaire contains a number of colloquial 
concepts (e.g., “Have you recently found everything 
getting on top of you?”) which are open to questionable 
interpretations by individuals from other cultural 
backgrounds. Furthermore, while data was not 
collected on such dimensions as dominant language, or 
country of birth, there is clearly and intentionally an 
under-representation of the various large ethnic groups 
in Toronto (e.g., Portuguese, Greeks, Italians). The 


reasons for avoiding anyone in these groups who could 
not speak and understand English fluently is, once 
again, because of the questionable interpretation that 
would have to be made of the scores on the Goldberg 
questionnaire. 


ete rene ee 
Exhibit 4 


Race 

Asiatic 2.3% 
Negro 44 
Caucasian 90.3 
East Indian eal 
Mixed, or refused 1.9 
Total 100.0% 
Housing 


The question on housing was particularly included to 
ensure the identification of a proportion of the 
population who might be considered as transients. 
Various response categories also are meant to express a 
continuum representing high-quality to low-quality 
housing. 

As Exhibit 5 indicates, this population is reasonably 
stable, with only 12 per cent living in either a rooming 
house or “no particular place at all”. 


Exhibit 5 

Housing 

Detached house 31.4% 
Duplex 15.0 
Apartment 41.7 
Rooming house 8.5 
Other 3.4 
Total 100.0% 
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Income . 
There is little to note on income other than emphasizing 
that the average level is low, relative to other available 
statistics on the income of Toronto residents. On 
Exhibit 6, note that over 60 per cent of the total sample 
earns $8,000 or less. 


Income and Disorder 


As Exhibit 6 also indicates, there is a significant 
relationship between mental disorder and personal 


income. Those with higher incomes are less likely to 
indicate symptoms of disorder. In the comparison 
group, 37.5 per cent earn over $8,000, compared with 
only 27.3 per cent of those in the disordered group. 

This finding is congruent with the outcomes of other 
researchers.° Mental disorder implies, after all, a form 
of maladjustment which would probably make it 
difficult to attain the higher levels of income within 
one’s occupational level, and might also make it difficult 


to find and hold a job. 
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Exhibit 6 
Mental Disorder and Level of Income 


Amount earned 


during the 

past year Comparison group Mental disorder 
Up to $4,000 35.8% 49.8% 
$4,001-$8,000 26.7 22.9 
$8,001-$14,000 22.9 18.0 
$14,000 and over 14.6 a3 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Employment Status 


Almost 40 per cent of the sample, as Exhibit 7 shows, 
were employed at the time the study was conducted. 
The unemployment rate among those looking for full- 
time work was approximately 10 per cent. 

For all practical purposes, it is reasonable to consider 
those individuals who are unemployed and looking for 
part-time work, or employed only part-time, as not 
being seriously committed to the labour force. 

Of those who are not working and are not looking for 
full-time work, many are homemakers. (Exhibit 8). This 
is to be expected, since over half of the population 
consists of women and about one-third of the 
population is at student age — less than 25 years old. 
Eleven per cent of the interviewees reported being ill or 
disabled. While this figure is high, it is to be expected, 
since half of the sample was selected for the study 
precisely because they exhibited symptoms of mental 
disorder. 


Exhibit 7 


Employment Status at the Time of the Interview 


Employed full-time 39.6% 
Employed part-time fe. 
Unemployed, looking for full-time work 10.4 
Unemployed, looking for part-time work 5.0 
Not working and not looking for work 27.8 
Total 100.0% 
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Exhibit 8 


Sex and Employment Status 


Employment status at the 


time of the interview Female Male 


Currently employed 31.5% 51.3% 
Unemployed, seeking work 11.0 9.6 
Unemployed, not seeking work BYES) 39.1 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Employment and Mental Disorder 


According to Exhibit 9, significantly more of the 
comparison group than of the disordered group were 
employed at the time of the interview. Approximately 
the same percentage of individuals in both groups were 
unemployed and not seeking work. The disordered 
group had twice as many individuals as the comparison 
group who were unemployed but seeking work. 


Exhibit 9 


Mental Disorder and Employment Status 


Employment status at 
the time of the 


interview Comparison group Mental disorder 
Currently employed 44.2% 34.0% 
Unemployed, seeking 

work 6.8 14.8 
Unemployed, not 

seeking work 49.0 al 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Unemployment History and Disorder 


Exhibit 10 indicates that the two groups also differ 
significantly with respect ‘to the number of weeks during 
the past 12 months when they have been out of work. 
This question was asked only of those individuals who 
were, at the time of the interview, either employed or 
actively seeking work. In other words, all of these 
individuals were an active part of the labour force. 

The majority of the comparison group respondents 
were out of work for less than one week during the past 
12 months, while only 34.1 per cent of the disordered 
group fell into this category. 

In contrast, 18.6 per cent of the comparison group, 
but 36.2 per cent of the disordered group were out of 
work during the past 12 months for a period of nine 
weeks or longer. The differences emphasize, once again, 
the social maladjustment that is an implied character- 
istic of those individuals exhibiting symptoms of mental 
disorder.’ 
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Exhibit 10 
Mental Disorder and Period of Unemployment 


During the past year, 

how long have you 

been unemployed and 

seeking work? Comparison group Mental disorder 


Less than 1 week 52.6% 34.1% 
1-3 weeks 14.4 16.5 
4-8 weeks 14.4 Woe 
9-25 weeks 12.4 20.8 
Over 25 weeks 6.2 15.4 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Occupation 


In examining the occupations of this sample, as 
displayed in Exhibit 11, the high proportion of profes- 
sionals and technicians is readily noted. Recall that a 
significant proportion of this group has a relatively high 
level of education, which would be expected to be 
reflected in socio-economic status of occupations. 

The other major groupings include secretarial, sales, 
service workers, and labourers. For the most part, these 
positions can be attained without benefit of a high 
school diploma — which over 30 per cent of this sample 
does not have. 

Those individuals who were not employed at the time 
of the survey were asked what their last occupation had 
been. Three categories stand out. Of those currently 
unemployed, 22 per cent had last worked as labourers; 
ex-secretaries accounted for 14 per cent; and those who 
had been professionals or technicians accounted for 15 
per cent. 

There were no significant differences between the 
disordered group and the comparison group with 
respect to their occupations. 


Exhibit 11 


Occupation at the Time of the Interview 


Professional/Technical 22.9% 
Managers 7.9 
Secretarial (senior) 7.1 
Secretarial (clerical) 15.4 
Sales 12.0 
Craftsmen 6.4 
Operatives 5.6 
Service workers eS: 
Labourers 8.6 
Household workers 2.6 
Total 100.0% 


Health 


All respondents were asked if, during the last year or so, 
they had consulted someone about their physical health, 
mental health, or family problems. 

To the question about physical health, 121 or 25.5 per 
cent of the 475 respondents reported that they had 
neither consulted a professional concerning their 
physical health during the past year, nor did they feel 
they should have done so. 

Fully 66.9 per cent of the respondents indicated that 
they actually had seen a doctor about their physical 
health during the past year, and 7.6 per cent reported 
that, while they did not actually see a doctor, they 
should have done so. 

There were no significant differences between the 
mentally disordered group and the comparison group in 
response to this question concerning physical health. 


Mental Health 


Respondents were also asked if, during the last year, for 
reasons of mental health, they had seen a psychiatrist or 
psychologist. Exhibit 12 indicates that, as expected, a 
significantly greater proportion of the mentally disor- 
dered than the comparison group reported that they had 
either seen a mental-health professional or felt that they 
should have. Note that, nevertheless, fully 65.7 per cent 
of the mentally disordered population reported that 
they neither saw a psychologist or psychiatrist during 
the past year, nor did they feel that they should have. 


Exhibit 12 


Mental Disorder and Seeking Mental Health Assistance 


Sought help in past 

year from mental 

health profes- 
sional Comparison group Mental disorder 
Yes, I should have 5.6% 14.2% 

Yes, I actually did 7.9 20.1 

No 86.5 65.7 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 
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These data simply support what many other 
researchers have found — that is, people are embarrassed 
to admit that they have mental-health problems. — 
Furthermore, by far the greatest majority of individuals 
with mental-health problems never seek assistance from 
a mental-health professional.* 

For the purposes of this project, respondents are 
considered either “mentally disordered” or “not 
mentally disordered” (comparison group). Within the 
mentally disordered group, there are obviously vee 
levels of severity of disorder. Researchers have note 
that the Goldberg questionnaire used for this ae Co) 
identify mentally disordered respondents can also be 


used to give some measure of severity of disorder.? That 
is to say, the more symptoms the respondent indicates 
that he/she has, the more severe the level of disorder is 
usually judged to be by a clinical psychiatrist or 
psychologist. 

The range of scores on the Goldberg scale is zero to 
30. Considerable research has demonstrated that scores 
of four or less on this questionnaire indicate that the 
respondent does not exhibit any significant symptoms 
of mental disorder.'? A score of five or more places the 
individual in the mentally disordered category. This 
distinction — in medical terms, discriminating the 
“cases” from the “non-cases” ~ is useful in simply 
indicating who does and who does not need treatment. 
There is less agreement among clinicians as to what 
precise score on the Goldberg questionnaire discrimi- 
nates the severely disordered from the moderately or 
mildly disordered. However, the data produced by 
previous researchers suggests that, as a rough guideline, 
scores of 13 and above constitute severe levels of 
disorder. 

At the other end of the scale, it is possible to examine 
the comparison group in terms of those who have 
almost total absence of any symptoms whatever and 
those who exhibit a few symptoms, but obviously not 
enough to constitute a significant state of mental 
disorder. 

Exhibit 13 indicates the number of individuals at 
either extreme. Of those in the comparison group — with 
scores of four or less — over one-half have either no 
symptoms or only one symptom. Among those in the 
disordered group — scores of five or above — about one- 
third could be considered to be severely disordered. 


Exhibit 13 


Severity of Mental Disorder 


No disorder 

(1 or fewer symptoms) 31.8% 
Clinically insignificant disorder 

(2-4 symptoms) PINS) 
Moderate disorder 

(5-12 symptoms) 30.1 
Severe disorder 

(13 or more symptoms) 16.2 
Total 100.0% 
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Family Problems 

All respondents were asked if, during the past year, they 
had seen someone such as a social worker or a minister 
about the problems they were having with their family. 
Mentally disordered individuals often have difficulties 
in family adjustment.'! As Exhibit 14 indicates, the 
mentally disordered group did, in fact, report seeking 
assistance for family problems significantly more 
frequently than did those in the comparison group. 


Exhibit 14 


Mental Disorder and Seeking Assistance 
for Family Problems 


Sought help in past 

year for family 

problems Comparison group Mental disorder 
Yes, I should have 4.8% 8.2% 

Yes, I actually did 9.1 IS) 

No 86.1 76.3 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 
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Chapter Six 
Media Use 


All respondents were asked questions about how much 
time, or how frequently, they exposed themselves to 
television, movies (at movie theatres), newspapers, 
magazines, and radio. They were also asked which types 
of presentations or programs they most preferred, or 
most frequently attended, in these media. The purpose 
of this aspect of the project was to investigate differ- 
ences in the media consumption patterns of the 
mentally disordered and the comparison groups. 


Television 


The respondents were asked to indicate how many 
hours a day they watched television and to identify the 
shows which they watched regularly during the past six 
months. 

As Exhibit 15 indicates, over 85 per cent of the 
respondents watched some television every day. 
Approximately 70 per cent watched television between 
one and four hours per day, and almost 15 per cent 
watched for four hours a day or more. 

The amount of television watched relates significantly 
to the respondent’s level of education. Heavy viewers of 
television — those who watch for four hours a day or 
more — are, as Exhibit !6 indicates, likely to be those 
who have not graduated from high school. 
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Exhibit 15 


Hours of Television Watched Per Day 


Never 13.0% 
1-2 hours 50.7 
3-4 hours Dae 
4-5 hours 7.6 
Total 100.0% 
Types of Viewers 


In what ways are heavy viewers — those who watch 
television for four hours a day or more — different from 
light viewers — those who watch two hours a day or less? 
Or, to phrase the question in a slightly different way, 
what personal information about someone would prove 
useful in attempting to predict whether or not that 
individual was a heavy or light viewer of television? 
And, if the type of information that would be useful in 
making such a prediction were known, how much 
weight or importance should be given to one piece of 
information as against another piece of information? 
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Exhibit 16 


Television Viewing and Educational Level 


Never watch 1-2 hours 

Educational level television per day 
Some high school or less 20.0% 24.9% 
Completed high school Diet 23.2 
Some college 33:3 32.1 
Completed college or 

university 25.0 19.8 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
45.1% 50.0% 63.6% 
29.4 Papp) 18.2 
14.7 25.0 152 
10.8 2.8 3.0 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


The statistical technique known as “discriminant 
analysis” is used to answer such questions. In this study, 
the following variables were entered into an analysis in 
order to determine what combinations of information 
would prove to be useful in discriminating between high 
and low viewers: 


® education level 

@ age 

® income 

® quality of housing 
® sex 

© employment status 
® marital status 

® mental disorder 


The procedure essentially involves the application of 
step-wise linear regression analyses. These statistically 
assess each of the above-mentioned predictor variables 
with respect to its relevance or usefulness in discrimi- 
nation between two groups. 

The particular strength of this form of analysis is that 
the relationship between a predictor variable (e.g., level 
of education) and a criterion variable (e.g., being a 
heavy or light viewer) can be assessed while holding 
constant, or partialling out, the impact of other related 
predictor variables. For instance, among a group of 
individuals of varying ages, it might be found that the 
younger individuals are more likely than the older ones 
to be heavy viewers. Now, if one wanted to assess the 
relationship between the level of mental disorder 
exhibited by individuals in this group and their viewing 
habits, it would be important to know the extent to 
which the observed relationship between disorder and 
viewing was due to the relationship of age and viewing. 
After all, what if more young people than old people 
happen to be in the mentally disordered group? The 
strength of the relationship between mental disorder 
and viewing habits, in this group, could not be known 
until the extent to which the influence of age on the 
relationship was assessed and “subtracted from” the 
observed relationship between mental disorder and 
viewing patterns. 


The Predictors 


Exhibit 17 contains the following essential information 
about the discriminant analysis: 


the variables entered into the analysis 


the combination of variables which prove useful — 
statistically significant — in discriminating between 
heavy and light television viewers 


the relative weights of the predictor variables 
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The relative weights associated with each variable 
indicate that, for this combination of variables, the 
larger the weight the more important — or more useful — 
the variable is in predicting whether or not an 
individual is a heavy or light television viewer. 
Basically, those who watch television for four hours a 
day or more are likely to differ from those who watch 
television for two hours a day or less by being: 


poorly, rather than well educated 


residents of apartment houses or rooming houses, rather 
than detached houses or duplexes 


unemployed rather than employed 
single or separated rather than married 


in the mentally disordered, rather than the comparison, 
group 


Exhibit 17 
Discriminant Analysis: Television Viewing 


Standard discriminant 
function coefficients* 


Variables entered 
into the analysis 


Education —0.62 
Age 

Income 

Housing 0.33 
Sex 

Employment status 0.23 
Marital status -0.34 
Mental disorder 0.40 


* The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in the predic- 
tion equation. 


Programs Viewed 


All respondents were asked the names of the programs 
they had viewed regularly during the past six months on 
television. No lists of suggested programs were shown to 
them, nor did the interviewers suggest either categories 
or names of popular programs. 

Types of programs which respondents reported 
viewing regularly were coded into the 12 categories 
outlined in Exhibit 18. Primary interest lay only in what 
types of programs an individual watched. Thus, if 
someone named three talk shows, then it would simply 
be noted that the individual watched one or more talk 
shows. In categories other than crime dramas, 
comedies, and soap operas, respondents seldom 
mentioned more than one example of the same category 
of program. For these three categories, however, the 
actual number of programs mentioned was counted. 
Previous researchers had either demonstrated or 


suggested that, in these categories, the number of 
programs watched may be related to certain aspects of 
mental stability or attitudes that might have implica- 
tions for the purpose of this study.! 

It should be emphasized that these data are not 
necessarily representative of the popularity or frequency 
with which various categories of programs are watched 
among the general population. The respondents knew 
that the study concerned the relationship between 
media use and violence. This may well have influenced 
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Exhibit 18 


Type of Television Shows Mentioned 


Comedies (Mary Tyler Moore, Bob Newhart) 22.0% 
Crime dramas (Kojak, Starsky and Hutch) 18.6 
News 10.3 
Soap operas (The Edge of Night, 

Mary Hartman) 10.2 
Movies and entertainment specials 8.2 
Historical dramas (The Waltons, 

Masterpiece Theatre) 7.6 
Sports 5.8 
Educational or information specials 

(Wild Kingdom, The Ascent of Man) 5.6 
Talk Shows (Front Page Challenge, 

Johnny Carson) 4.0 
Musical and variety programs 

(Sonny and Cher, Bobby Vinton) 4.0 
Game shows 3.6 
Continuous dramas (Saga, Upstairs, 

Downstairs, Rich Man, Poor Man) i 
Total 100.0% 
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their answers about the amount of television they 
watch, as well as about the types of programs they 
watch regularly. The primary objective in collecting this 
type of data, of course, was to attempt to identify differ- 
ences between the mentally disordered and the 
comparison groups. 

As Exhibit 19 indicates, there is a significant 
relationship between mental disorder and number of 
soap operas an individual reports watching. No such 
significant relationship exists, however, with respect to 
the number of crime dramas or comedies mentioned. 
Some researchers have noted that there is so much 
violence on television that merely being a heavy viewer 
of television automatically means being a heavy viewer 
of violence.” Exhibit 20 indicates that there is quite 
clearly a significant relationship between the amount of 
television watched and the number of crime dramas 
viewed regularly. 

Comedies are an equally dominant force on televi- 
sion. Exhibit 21 indicates that the number of comedy 
shows watched is also significantly related to the 
amount of television watched. 


Exhibit 19 
Mental Disorders and Soap Operas 


Number of soap 
operas watched Comparison group Mental disorder 


High 83.5% 75.0% 
Medium 9.8 173 
Low (oy) Thea! 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 20 


Hours of Television Viewing and Crime Dramas Mentioned 


isi crime 1 crime 2 crime 
aie a. Ser drama dramas 
Under | hour 19.1% 3.6% 1.8% 
1-2 hours 50223 59.5 55.4 
3-4 hours 17.7 22.6 21.4 
4-5 hours UP 8.3 8.9 
6 hours or more 5.8 6.0 12.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


3 crime 4 crime 5 crime 6 crime 
dramas dramas dramas dramas 
4.2% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 
3755 28.6 0.0 0.0 
41.7 5 fal 66.7 100.0 « 
4.2 0.0 8353 0.0 
12.4 14.3 0.0 0.0 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 21 


Hours of Television Viewing and Comedies Mentioned 


Hours of television 
viewing per day 


Under | hour 
1-2 hours 

3-4 hours 

4-5 hours 

6 hours or more 


Total 


Movies 


No comedies 1 comedy 
20.7% 4.1% 
49.0 45.4 
19.2 28.9 

Sul 11.3 
5.4 10.3 
100.0% 100.0% 


Respondents were asked how often they went to movie 
theatres and what sort of movies they liked to see the 
most. The great majority of the population, as Exhibit 
22 indicates, go to only five movies or less per year. 


Exhibit 22 


Frequency of Movie Theatre Attendance 


Never 

l— 5 per year 

6-12 per year 

2— 5 per month 

6 per month or more 


Total 


Exhibit 23 


18.3% 
43.7 
20.8 
13.6 
3.6 


100.0% 


Frequency of Television Viewing and Movie Theatre Attendance 


Hours of television 
viewing per day 
Never 

1-2 hours 

3-4 hours 

4-5 hours 

6 hours or more 


Total 
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Never attend 1-5 movies 
movies per year 
7.0% 12.3% 

44.2 47.5 

20.9 26.5 

12.8 6.9 

[eyes 6.9 
100.0% 100.0% 


2 comedies 3 comedies 4 comedies 
1.5% is 5.9% 
67.7 58.1 29.4 
18.5 22.6 29.4 
4.6 16.1 11.8 
Ue! 0.0 12355 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Television versus Movie Attendance 


There is a statistically significant relationship between 
the frequency of attendance at the movie theatres and 
the number of hours of television watched per day. As 
Exhibit 23 indicates, the more movies that are attended, 
the less television is watched. At the extremes, 80 per 
cent of those who attend six or more movies per month 
watch television for only two hours per day or less. By 
the same token, 80 per cent of those who watch 
television for six hours per day or more, attend five or 
fewer movies per year. 


Type of Theatre Patrons 


A discriminant analysis was carried out on those 
individuals who attended movie theatres frequently — 
twice or more per month — and those who attended 
infrequently — five times per year or less. As in the case 
of the analysis on the television viewers, the purpose of 
this approach is to identify the pattern of characteristics 
that discriminates between frequent and infrequent 
users of the movie medium. 


6 or more 
6-12 movies 2-5 movies movies 
per year per month per month 
13.4% 17.5% 29.47% 
63.9 52.4 529 
14.4 19.0 5.9 
6.2 6.3 2 
al 4.8 shy) 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Exhibit 24 displays the variables entered into the 
discriminant analysis. Those that proved useful in 
discriminating between frequent and infrequent 
attenders of movie theatres, and the relative importance 
of these individual variables, as indicated by the 
magnitude of the weight assigned to each variable, are 
also presented in Exhibit 24. 


Those who attend the movie theatres frequently differ 
from those who attend infrequently in being: 


® younger rather than older 


@ more likely to live in an apartment house or a 
rooming house than in a detached house or duplex 


® more likely to be male than female 
@ more likely to be employed than unemployed 
© more likely to be single or separated than married 


Note that, in this analysis, mental disorder did not 
prove to be a useful predictor of movie attendance. 


Exhibit 24 
Discriminant Analysis: Frequency of Movie Attendance 


Standard discriminant 
function coefficients* 


Variables entered 
into the analysis 


Education 

Age 0.62 
Income 

Housing —0.25 
Sex —0.25 
Employment status -0.20 
Marital status -0.41 


Mental disorder 


* The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in the predic- 
tion equation. 
————————— 


Movie Preferences 
Respondents were asked what kind of movie they 
preferred. Interviewers noted that there was often a 
considerable discrepancy between the actual content or 
a theme of a movie cited and the manner in which the 
respondent viewed it. mo 

For example, a respondent might say, “T like light 
entertainment or comedy, you know — something like 
one of those Clint Eastwood Westerns”. Since a 
dominant theme in most of the Clint Eastwood 
Westerns is violence, it left some question as to whether 
the respondent really preferred violence or comedy. : 
After the study had been under way for some time, the 
interviewers were requested to have the respondents 


state not only the type of movies they enjoyed, but also 
to name one or two movies they had liked. 

The types of movies which individuals indicated they 
preferred were grouped into the categories listed in 
Exhibit 25. As Exhibit 24 indicates, approximately 37 
per cent of the respondents indicated that they 
preferred comedy or light-entertainment movies. 

In those instances in which an individual cited not 
only the type of movie he/she preferred, but actually 
gave the name of one or two movies, those movies were 
analyzed in accordance with the type of violence, if any, 
they contained. For example, violence was considered 
to be a major theme in the movie The Godfather. The 
actual type of violence involved was categorized as 
being “crime violence”. Violence was also considered to 
be a major theme in the movie The Exorcist, but the 
type of violence involved here, was categorized as 
“fantasy violence’. Exhibit 26 indicates the various 
types of violence represented in the movies cited by 
respondents. Crime and adventure types of violence 
were the most frequently mentioned. 


Exhibit 25 

Type of Movie Mentioned 

Comedy 29.6% 
Musical/Disney Lie 
Biographies/ Documentaries Sei 
Romance/Drama Bp) 
Violence We 
Other/Foreign 5.0 
Total 100.0% 


21.3% of the respondents did not prefer a particular type of movie. 


Exhibit 26 


Type of Violent Theme in Movies Cited 


Crime (The Godfather) 18.5% 
Adventure (Westerns) 18.8 
Historical (Barry Lyndon, Battle of Midway) 8.1 
Humorous (Murder by Death, The Sting) 14.4 
Fantasy/Horror (The Exorcist, Frenzy) 17.0 
Vigilante (Straw Dogs, Billy Jack) 85 
Disaster/Nature (Earthquake, Jaws) 7.4 
Other (psychological issues, or mixed) IS) 
Total 100.0% 


79.8% of the respondents did not state a preference. 
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There were no relationships between either types of 
movies preferred or the type of violent theme in the 
movies named, and the incidence of mental disorder. 


Newspapers 

Almost one-half of the respondents interviewed, as 
indicated in Exhibit 27, reported reading a newspaper 
regularly — that is, six times a week or more. 


Exhibit 27 


Frequency of Newspaper Reading 


Never 4.9% 
1-3 per month DS 
1-2 per week 18.4 
3-5 per week 19.1 
6 or more per week 48.1 
Total 100.0% 


Every respondent was also asked to identify any 
particular section of the paper he/she preferred. As 
Exhibit 28 indicates, almost 20 per cent of the respon- 
dents who read newspapers had no section or sections 
they preferred in particular. Among those who did 
indicate preferences, the news sections were the most 
popular, followed by the family/women’s sections. 


Exhibit 28 


Preferred Section(s) of the Newspaper 


Family/Women/Health 23.1% 
Comics/Horoscope/Crossword 8.8 
Entertainment/Culture 15.3 
Advertisements 5.0 
Sports 1H 
Travel Lez, 
Business/ Financial Sal 
News/Editorials Beg 
Total 100.0% 


22.5% of the respondents did not prefer a particular section of the 
newspaper. 


Respondents were also asked to name the newspaper 
they usually read. This information is summarized in 
Exhibit 29. It must be emphasized that these data are in 
no way representative of the actual readership — ona 
city- or province-wide basis — of the newspapers cited. 
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Among the individuals interviewed, however, it is clear 
that The Toronto Star — which has every appearance of 
being aimed at the “average” man — is the most 
frequently identified newspaper. 

The second most popular newspaper is The Toronto 
Sun. This is a light, easy-to-read newspaper which leans 
toward the use of sensational headlines and orientation 
toward youth. The third most popular newspaper is The 
Globe and Mail, which is oriented toward the 
businessman and financier. Given the low average 
income of the respondents, it is perhaps not surprising 
that the readership of this newspaper is not larger. 

Many individuals named more than one newspaper 
as usually read. In fact, the average number of 
newspapers named was 1.38 (S.D. = 0.78). The distri- 
bution of responses is presented in Exhibit 30. 


Exhibit 29 


Name of Newspaper(s) Read 


The Toronto Star 48.4% 
The Toronto Sun 22.0 
The Globe and Mail 15.0 
The New York Times 8.1 
Other Canadian 3.8 
Other Non-Canadian Med 
Total 100.0% 
14.5% of the respondents did not name newspapers. 

Exhibit 30 

Number of Different Newspapers Read 

None 6.1% 
| newspaper 59.4 
2 newspapers 27.4 

3 newspapers Se) 

4 or more newspapers i 
Total 100.0% 


Types of Readers 


A discriminant analysis was carried out on those 
individuals who were frequent readers of newspapers — 
three or more per week — and those who were infrequent 
readers of newspapers — three or less per month. This 
analysis identifies the pattern of characteristics discrimi- 
nating between frequent and infrequent readers of 
newspapers. 

Exhibit 31 displays the variables which were entered 
into the discriminant analysis. The variables that 


proved useful in discriminating between frequent and 
infrequent readers of newspapers, and the relative 
importance of these individual variables as indicated by 
the magnitude of the weight assigned to each variable, 
are also presented in Exhibit 31. Those who read 
newspapers frequently differ from those who read 
newspapers infrequently in being: 


@ older rather than younger 
® employed rather than unemployed 


@ in the comparison group rather than in the mentally 
disordered group 


Note that frequent use of the newspaper medium is 
predicted, in part, by knowing that an individual is in 
the comparison group, while frequent use of the 
television medium is predicted by knowing that the 
individual is in the mentally disordered group. That is, 
the heavy use of one medium is associated with mental 
disorder, while the heavy use of another medium is 
associated with the absence of mental disorder. 


Exhibit 31 
Discriminant Analysis: Newspaper Reading 


Standard discriminant 
function coefficients* 


Variables entered 
into the analysis 


Education 

Age 0.91 
Income 

Housing 

Sex 

Employment status 0.49 
Marital status 

Mental disorder —0.26 


* The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in the predic- 
tion equation. 
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Magazines 
The data about the frequency with which magazines are 
read is presented in Exhibit 32. The respondents were 
also asked to name the magazines they usually read; _ 
these were categorized in accordance with the list which 
appears in Exhibit 33. The three types of magazines 
most frequently cited were news magazines (e.g., Time, 
Fortune), home/fashion magazines (€.g., Cosmopolitan, 
Good Housekeeping) and popular fiction (e-g., Reader's 
Digest, Redbook). 

The number of magazines mentioned by respondents 
was also counted. The mean average number of 
magazines mentioned was 2.25 (S.D. = 1.84). The 


distribution of the number of magazines mentioned by 
the respondents is presented in Exhibit 34. 


Exhibit 32 


Frequency of Magazine Reading 


Never read magazines 17.1% 
1 magazine per month PHS) 
2-3 magazines per month 25 
4-5 magazines per month 15.6 

6 or more magazines per month 14.1 
Total 100.0% 
Exhibit 33 


Types of Magazines Mentioned 


Home/Fashion (McCall’s, Cosmopolitan) 22.9% 
Special topic (Modern Photography, 

Road & Track) ey) 
Business (Time, Fortune) 229 
Romance/Sex (Playboy, True Romance) 8.4 
Popular Fiction (Redbook, Reader’s Digest) 17.9 
Intellectual/Educational 

(Scientific American, Canadian Forum) 10.4 
Other (non-English, non-French) 1.6 
Total 100.0% 


19.4% of the respondents did not name magazines. 
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Exhibit 34 


Number of “Usually Read” Magazines Mentioned 


Named no magazines 19.6% 
| magazine 18.5 
2 magazines Dol 
3 magazines 18.1 
4 magazines 10.5 
5 magazines or more eZ 
Total 100.0% 
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Magazines and Other Media Use 

Exhibit 35 indicates that there is an inverse relationship 
between the number of magazines read and the amount 
of time spent in viewing television. Those who watch 
television for six hours a day or more tend to read no, or 
very few, magazines. 
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movies are also very likely to report never reading 
magazines. And those who attend movies frequently are 
also likely to read several magazines per month. 


The relationship is somewhat different between 
number of magazines read and the frequency with 
which the respondent reports attending movies. As 
Exhibit 36 indicates, those who report never attending 


pereniewpe es! ue ee ee ee 
Exhibit 35 


Frequency of Television Viewing and Magazine Reading 


6 or more 
Hours of television Never read | magazine 2-3 magazines 4-5 magazines magazines 
viewing per day magazines per month per month per month per month 
Never 11.4% 8.6% 15.0% 15.3% 16.7% 
1-2 hours 35.4 EHAU Seo 45.8 aS) 
3-4 hours 27.8 19.5 20.8 29 12.1 
4—5 hours 8.9 8.6 5.8 5.6 es 
6 hours or more 16.5 6.3 0.9 5.6 10.6 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 36 


Frequency of Movie Theatre Attendance and Magazine Reading 


Frequency of 6 or more 
attendance at Never read 1 magazine 2-3 magazines 4-5 magazines magazines 
movie theatres magazines per month per month per month per month 
Never been 44.3% 14.0% 14.2% 9.7% 13.6% 

l— 5 per year 35.4 51.6 43.3 41.7 39.4 
6-12 per year 6.3 2333 PF INH 24.2 

2— 5 per month Wet 10.1 16.7 15.3 13.6 

6 per month or more ES 1.6 4.1 4.] 2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Type of Magazine Readers 


A discriminant analysis was carried out on those 
individuals who read a large number of magazines per 
month — four or more — and those who read few 
magazines per month — one or less. The purpose of the 
analysis was to identify the pattern of characteristics 
discriminating between heavy and light users of the 
magazines medium. 

Exhibit 37 displays the variables which were entered 
into the discriminant analysis. The variables that 
actually proved useful in discriminating between heavy 
and light magazine readers, and the relative importance 
of these individual variables, are also presented in 
Exhibit 37. 

Those who read magazines frequently differ from 
those who read them infrequently in being: 


® well rather than poorly educated 
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® younger rather than older 
® male rather than female 


@ in the comparison group rather than in the mentally 
disordered group 


Note that for both print media — newspapers and 
magazines — mental disorder is associated with infre- 
quent use, whereas this relationship is reversed with 
respect to predicting whether an individual is a frequent 
or infrequent viewer of television. 


Radio 

As Exhibit 38 indicates, most people listen to the radio 
from one to two hours a day. Note that the highest-use 
category of five hours a day or more was recorded for 
20.3 per cent of the respondents. This may appear to be 
a very high level of media use. However, other 


Exhibit 37 
Discriminant Analysis: Magazine Reading 


Variables entered 
into the analysis 


Standard discriminant 
function coefficients* 


Education —0.64 
Age 0.45 
Income 

Housing 

Sex —0.20 


Employment status 
Marital status 
Mental disorder (Sy 


* The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in the predic- 
tion equation. 


researchers have noted that the radio is used ina 
somewhat different fashion from most other media. 
For many people, the radio simply provides a 
background to their other activities. It is not, in effect, a 
medium likely to draw the concentrated attention that is 
characteristic of movies, television, or newspapers. 


Exhibit 38 


Frequency of Radio Listening 


Never listen to radio 6.3% 
Under | hour per day 23) 
1-2 hours per day 31.6 
3-4 hours per day 18.6 
5 hours or more per day 20.3 
Total 100.0% 
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Program Preferences 

The respondents were asked to indicate the types of 
programs to which they listened most often. Those who 
cited only one type of program mentioned rock music 
with about the same frequency as middle-of-the-road or 
country music, as shown in Exhibit 39. The rest of the 
respondents indicated some combination of programs 
listened to, the most frequent being some combination 
of music and news. 


Exhibit 39 


Radio Programs Mentioned 


Rock music 23.1% 
Middle of the road/Country music 20.4 
Classical/Jazz WE) 
News programs 9:9 
Talk shows 1.3 
Music plus news 17.8 
Music plus sports 29 
Other programs 4.7 
Three or more mentioned 12.0 
Total 100.0% 


Types of Listeners 


A discriminant analysis was carried out on those 
individuals who were heavy users of the radio medium — 
three hours a day or more — and those who listened to 
the radio infrequently — one hour or less per day. 

Exhibit 40, displays the variables which were entered 
into the discriminant analysis. The variables that 
proved useful in discriminating between frequent and 
infrequent radio listeners, and the relative importance 
of these individual variables, are also presented in 
Exhibit 40. 

Those who are heavy users of the radio medium differ 
from those who are infrequent users in being: 


© poorly rather than well educated 


® single or separated rather than married 


Exhibit 40 
Discriminant Analysis: Radio Listening 


Standard discriminant 
function coefficients* 


Variables entered 
into the analysis 


Education 0.77 
Age 

Income 

Housing 

Sex 

Employment status 

Marital status —0.69 
Mental disorder 


* The larger the coefficient, the more important the variable in the predic- 


tion equation. 
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Overview 


The most important finding in the preceding pages is 
that respondents in the mentally disordered group are 
significantly more likely to be found among heavy 
television viewers than among light television viewers. 
This relationship is reversed, however, for the heaviest 
users of the newspaper and magazine media. 

The variable of mental disorder does not prove to be 
a significant predictor in discriminating between either 
frequent and infrequent movie attenders or frequent 
and infrequent radio listeners. 


Television 


Among the population surveyed, 70 per cent reported 
watching television for between one and four hours per 
day. Preferred programs included crime dramas and 
comedies. 

Predictors of heavy television viewing, in order of 
relative importance, are the factors of being: 


® poorly rather than well educated 


@ residents of apartment houses or rooming houses, 
rather than detached houses or duplexes 


® unemployed rather than employed 
@ single or separated rather than married 


@ in the mentally disordered rather than the 
comparison group 


Movies 


A majority of the respondents surveyed reported going 
to the movies five times a year or less. Favourite movies 
included comedies and those with violence. 

Those who attend movie theatres frequently differ 
from those who attend infrequently in being: 


® younger rather than older 


@ more likely to live in an apartment house or rooming 
house, than in a detached house or a duplex 


® more likely to be male rather than female 
® more likely to be employed rather than unemployed 


® more likely to be single or separated rather than 
married. 


Newspapers 


A majority of the respondents surveyed read a 
newspaper six times a week or more. Favourite sections 
included the news section and the family/women’s 
sections. 

Those who read newspapers frequently differ from 
those who read newspapers infrequently in being: 


@ older rather than younger 
® employed rather than unemployed 


® in comparison group rather than in the mentally 
disordered group 
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Magazines 

The average respondent surveyed reports reading more 

than two magazines per month. Favourite magazines 

included news magazines and home/fashion magazines. 
Those who read magazines frequently differ from 

those who read them infrequently in being: 


® better rather than poorly educated 
® younger rather than older 
® male rather than female 


@ in the comparison group rather than in the mentally 
disordered group 


Radio 


Over 50 per cent of the respondents surveyed reported 
listening to the radio between one and two hours per 
day. Rock music and middle-of-the-road or country 
music are the most popular programs. 

Those who are heavy users of the radio medium differ 
from those who are infrequent users in being: 


® poorly rather than well educated 


® single or separated rather than married 


Chapter Seven 


Aggression and Assault 


Do people actually act more violently, or develop 
attitudes conducive to violence, as a consequence of 
being exposed to depictions of violence in the media? 
The fact that the controversy over the answer to that 
question has not yet been resolved after several decades 
of research illustrates both the importance of the 
question and the complexity of the issues involved. 

It is clear that, under some circumstances, exposure 
to violent films can induce individuals to act in a more 
aggressive manner than they normally would.' Contro- 
versy rages about how long that residual effect lasts, and 
what other causes of aggression-inducing effects might 
be in operation. 

There is also a problem about the most appropriate 
way to assess aggressiveness. Since individuals in our 
society very seldom tend to act in an overtly aggressive 
fashion, assessments must be made on the basis of 
observing very few actual events. An alternative 
technique is to attempt to assess aggressive or violent 
tendencies or attitudes. The presumption here is that if 
someone develops a mental set that is favourable 
toward the use of aggression to solve problems, this is a 
source for concern, even if the behaviours which might 
at some time accompany such perceptions are not 
actually observed. 


What Is Measured 

Researchers have noted that there are no existing 
measurement techniques that can be used on the 
general population to assess accurately the probability 
of an individual acting, at some time in the future, ina 
violent manner. The best predictor of future violent 
behaviour is a record of past violent behaviour. 

In this study, a number of different approaches were 
taken to the assessment of the respondent’s aggres- 
siveness or aggressive attitudes. The measurement 
techniques included the following: 


®@ a series of opinion and “probable behaviour” 
questions designed to discriminate between individuals 
holding aggressive and non-aggressive attitudes 


© a question about the respondent’s recent involvement 
in a physical fight 


© a question about the respondent’s arrest record 


® assessment of the degree of violence involved in the 
crime for which the respondent reportedly was arrested 


® a question about the arrest record of the respondent’s 
friends 


® assessment of the above record as to the nature of the 
violence involved in the crimes committed 


Attitudes 


The items used to assess aggressive attitudes are 
presented in Exhibit 41. Respondents were asked to give 
one of the following responses to each of the questions: 


® strongly disagree 
@ disagree 
@ agree 


® strongly agree 


Exhibit 41 
Aggressive Attitudes Items 


You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, 
just because they try to rob you of the $20 you have in 
your wallet. 


If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would 
solve more crimes by being tough with your suspects 
and informers than by being nice. 


People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough 
to be successful in society today. 


If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be 
able to “get back at them” if the police do not do 
anything. 

There are a lot of small-time criminals in town who 
should be beaten up and told to go elsewhere. 


If someone teases or insults you without reason, you 
never hit them or threaten to hit them. 


You do not lose your temper very easily. 
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Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try 
to kill someone who was trying to kill you. 


If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was 
attempting to rob you. 


There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood, 
or at work, who you would like to see get “beat up” to 
teach them a lesson. 


It is hard for you to imagine yourself as a thief who robs 
wealthy people at gunpoint. 


You would like to be a member of a neighbourhood 
protection group which keeps out of the area 
undesirable people who the police just leave alone for 
“lack of evidence”. 


You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone 
“just for the heck of it”. 


Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just 
feel like “smashing someone”. 


You have quite a few arguments with people. 


You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you 
explode. 


Note that the questions are worded in such a way that 
for a respondent to express attitudes that are consist- 
ently in the direction of aggressiveness, he/she must 
give a disagreement response to some questions and an 
agreement response to other questions. This form of 
questionnaire construction is a necessary precaution to 
force the respondent to think about each question 
before answering it. Otherwise, there is a tendency for 
respondents to settle into the use of one choice and then 
proceed to use it throughout the questionnaire. Of 
course, the question reversal technique is also a 
standard procedure used to eliminate the so-called 
agreement-set response pattern.* 

Each question was scored on a scale of one to four 
and the responses were summed to create a scale score 
representing a measure of each individual’s aggressive 
attitudes. 

The responses on this scale were distributed into the 
following three categories: 


® high aggressiveness (top 10 per cent of the scores) 


® moderate aggressiveness (next 25 per cent of the 
scores) 


® low aggressiveness (remaining 65 per cent of the 
score) 


Mental Disorder 


Exhibit 42 indicates that the mentally disordered are 
more likely to exhibit strong aggressive attitudes than 
those in the comparison group. 

Another manner in which the mentally disordered 
group appears to be more inclined toward aggres- 
siveness is apparent in Exhibit 43. These data indicate 
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Exhibit 42 
Mental Disorder and Aggressive Attitudes 


Level of aggres- 


sive attitudes Comparison group Mental disorder 


High 7.5% 13.6% 
Medium DOT MAES) 
Low 69.8 59.1 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


that those in the mentally disordered group were signifi- 
cantly more likely to have been in a physical fight 
during the past month than those in the comparison 
group. Note that the mentally disordered were equally 
likely to fight with strangers, friends, and spouses. The 
comparison group, on the other hand, apparently fights 
almost exclusively with strangers. 

Of course, being involved in a fight is not always 
one’s own fault. It is conceivable that the mentally 
disordered individuals were simply more frequently 
forced to defend themselves — perhaps because of their 
unusual behaviour — than those in the comparison 


group. 

Exhibit 43 

Mental Disorder and Fighting Behaviour 
In the past month, 


have you had a 
physical fight with 


anyone? Comparison group Mental disorder 
Fought with a stranger 2.8% 2.7% 
Fought with a friend 0.4 ell 
Fought with my spouse 0.0 2.8 
No fights in the past 

month 96.8 91.8 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Aside from all possible other explanations, the data in 
Exhibit 44 suggest that those who engage in anti-social 
activities such as fighting are also likely to engage in 
other anti-social activities which eventually attract the 
attention of the police. This exhibit indicates that the 
mentally disordered are significantly more likely to have 
been arrested than those in the comparison group. 

While very few people actually get arrested for 
committing violent crimes, it is reasonable to consider 
an arrest record as at least one indication of actual or 
potential aggressiveness. The point is that an arrest 


demonstrates some proclivity to engage in anti-social 
actions. This is an important indicator, since one of the 
primary deterrents to acting aggressively would seem to 
be the reluctance of individuals to behave in a socially 
unacceptable manner. 

It is important to keep in mind that violence and 
criminality are not necessarily functions of mental 
disorder. After all, in relation to the comparison group, 
the disordered group is younger, less likely to be 
employed, more likely to have experienced long periods 
of unemployment, and more likely to be earning a lower 
income. The interplay of such variables should not be 
under-estimated. That is, to be unemployed is known to 
be highly stressful.° It is also known that highly stressful 
circumstances can precipitate a state of mental 
disorder.® Also, low rates of employment may lower 
one’s income to the point where expectations can only 
be met, or frustrations expressed, through criminal 
action. 

Other researchers have attempted to explore the 
relationship between mental disorder and the 
propensity for violence. The findings to date are incon- 
clusive. Some researchers show that mental patients 
commit more violent crimes than other criminals; other 


studies show just the reverse.’ No one has attempted to 
assess the non-institutionalized mentally disordered — as 
has been done here — on the assessment of evidence of 
aggressive behaviours or attitudes. 


Exhibit 44 
Mental Disorder and Arrest Records 


Have you ever 


been arrested? Comparison group Mental disorder 


Yes 10.3% 19.6% 
No 89.7 80.4 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
Media 


The extent to which aggressive attitudes and behaviours 
are related to exposure to the various media is presented 
in the following discussion. 


ee 


Exhibit 45 


Television Viewing and Aggressive Attitudes 


Level of aggres- Never watch 1-2 hours 
sive attitudes television per day 
High 8.2% 5.9% 
Medium 32.8 24,7 
Low D0. 69.4 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
19.6% 11.1% 18.2% 
19.6 Oy, 6335 
60.8 66.7 48.5 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


a 


Exhibit 46 
Television Viewing and Enjoyment Through Aggression 
Media violence has made me 


realize that I could get 
more enjoyment out of life 


if | were a more demanding Never watch 1-2 hours 
and aggressive person television per day 
More than usual 9.8% 16.4% 
Same as usual 23.0 26.9 
Less than usual 1.6 Ont 
Not at all 65.6 54.6 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
24.5% 22.2% 36.4% 
31.4 27.8 24.2 
3.9 5.6 0.0 
40.2 44.4 39.4 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


ne 
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Attitudes 


Exhibit 20 showed that those who watch a lot of 
television tend to watch a lot of violence. As many 
researchers have noted, the impact of this media diet 
may be to increase aggressiveness and/or aggressive 
attitudes. ® As Exhibit 45 indicates, those who watch a 
lot of television are significantly more likely to hold 
strong aggressive attitudes than light viewers. 

All respondents were asked to identify a violent event 
which they had seen in the media, and which had 
disturbed them, a short time before the interview. They 
were then asked a series of questions about how this 
particular event affected their attitudes or perceptions. 
One of the questions was, “After seeing and hearing 
about the violent event, I felt that I could get more 
enjoyment out of life if I were a more demanding and 
aggressive person.” Exhibit 46 indicates that heavy 
viewers were significantly more likely than light viewers 
to report feeling this way “more than usual” after seeing 
the event. 

There were no significant relationships between 
frequency of media use and aggressive attitudes for any 
of the other media studied. 


Fighting/Criminality 

As Exhibit 47 indicates, heavy television viewers were 
much more likely to have been involved in a physical 
fight during the month preceding the interview then 
were light viewers. 


Exhibit 47 
Television Viewing and Fighting 


In the past month, 


have you had a 2orlesshours 4 or more hours 


physical fight? per day per day 
Yes 3.35% 7.25% 
No. 96.65 92.75 
Total 100.0 % 100.0 % 
Exhibit 48 


Television Viewing and Arrest Record 


Have you ever Never watch 1-2 hours 
been arrested? television per day 
Yes 15.0% 10.5% 
No 85.0 89.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


With respect to personal arrest records, Exhibit 48 
indicates that heavy television viewers were significantly 
more likely to have been arrested than light viewers. 

Respondents were asked to indicate whether or not 
any of their friends had been arrested, and if so, to 
specify the nature of the crime. The crimes were then 
coded as being either violent or non-violent in nature. 

Exhibit 49 indicates that heavy television viewers 
were more likely than light television viewers to have a 
friend who had been arrested. Furthermore, as Exhibit 
50 indicates, among those with friends who had been 
arrested, the friends of the heavy viewers were signifi- 
cantly more likely than those of the light viewers to 
have been arrested for a violent crime. 

There is no relationship between fighting/criminality 
and media use noted for any of the other media studied. 


Mental Health and the Media 


In the preceding paragraphs, aggressiveness and 
aggressive attitudes have been shown to be character- 
istic of the mentally disordered group and of those who 
are heavy television viewers. 

Furthermore, in the discriminant analysis performed 
to identify the personal characteristics that would 
discriminate between heavy and light television viewers 
(Exhibit 17), it was noted that mental disorder was one 
of the predictors of heavy television viewing. 

So that the relationship between mental disorder and 
television viewing could be examined more carefully, 
the data on aggressive attitudes were subjected to an 
analysis of variance, using mental disorder and 
television viewing as the independent variables. 

With this technique, it is possible to compare the 
relative importance or influence of one independent 
variable against another, with respect to their influence 
on the dependent variable — in this case, scores on the 
aggressiveness scale. The analysis indicates that only 
one variable — television viewing — appears to be related 
significantly to the dependent variable of aggressiveness 
scale scores. Exhibit 51 indicates that heavy viewers of 
television had average scores on the aggressiveness 
scale, which indicated that they held more aggressive 
attitudes than light viewers. 

In a second analysis of variance, mental disorder was 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
20.0% 11.1% 30.3% 
80.0 88.9 69.7 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 49 


Television Viewing and Reports of Friends Being Arrested 


Have any of your 6 or more 
friends ever been c Never watch 1-2 hours 3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
arrested? television per day per day per day per day 
Yes 55.2% 38.5% 57.0% 55.6% 63.3% 
No 44.8 61.5 43.0 44.4 36.7 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


ee eee eee 
Exhibit 50 


Television Viewing and Violence of Friend’s Crime 


Were the crimes for which a 


friend was arrested of a 6 or more 
violent or non-violent Never watch 1-2 hours 3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
nature? television per day per day per day per day 
Violent crime 11.5% 10.0% 35.4% 27.8% 29.4% 
Non-violent crime 88.5 90.0 64.6 WLP) 70.6 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
again used as an independent variable and high and low significant effect due to mental disorder, but not to 
movie attendance was used as a second independent movie attendance, upon the aggressiveness scale score. 
variable. In this case, as Exhibit 52 indicates, there is a Furthermore, there is a significant interaction between 


movie attendance and mental disorder. 
Exhibit 52 indicates that the mentally disordered had 
stronger aggressive attitudes than those in the 


Exhibit 51 comparison group. This is in keeping with the finding 
that the individuals in the mentally disordered group 
Analysis of Variance: A geressive Attitudes and are more likely to actually engage in aggressive 
Television Viewing behaviour than are those in the comparison group. 
ae The interaction between mental disorder and movie 
Source of Mean Significance attendance is particularly interesting. The mean scores 
¥anauon df = Square F level in Exhibit 52 indicate that, among those who attend 
A (mental disorder) 1 107.064 3.376 0.064 movies infrequently, the level of aggressiveness 
Me me increases only marginally as one moves from the 
B (television viewing) 1 201.752 6.362 0.012 comparison group to the mentally disordered group. 
AxB 1 15.149 0.478 0.999 However, among those who attend movies frequently, 
Residual AGS ede 13 the level of aggressive attitudes among the mentally 


disordered group are significantly greater than for the 
comparison group. To put it another way, those who are 
mentally disordered exhibit significantly stronger 
aggressive attitudes if they attend movies frequently 


Mean Scores: Aggressive Attitudes Scale* 


Low High ; 
television television rather than infrequently. ; 
Miewin viewing Another analysis of variance was performed, using as 
6 dependent variables frequency of newspaper reading 
Mental disorder 31.887 29 D2 and mental disorder. Exhibit 53 indicates that, once 
; 31.464 again, there was a significant effect due to mental 
OE ais ne disorder. As noted in the previous analysis, the level of 


aggressiveness was higher among the mentally disor- 


* The /ower the score, the more aggressive the attitudes. : : 
dered than those in the comparison group. 
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Exhibit 52 


Analysis of Variance: Aggressive Attitudes and 
Movie Attendance 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 448.214 13.730 0.001 
B(movieattendance) 1 75.748 2.320 0.124 
AxB 1 157.416 4.822 0.027 
Residual 369 32.644 
Mean Scores: Aggressive Attitudes Scale* 
Low High 
movie movie 
attendance attendance 
Mental disorder SU 28.631 
Comparison group 32.787 337295 


* The /ower the score, the more aggressive the attitudes. 


Exhibit 53 


Analysis of Variance: Aggressive Attitudes and 
Newspaper Reading 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 141.404 4.313 0.036 
B (newspaper reading) 1 43.681 1.332 0.248 
AxB 1 21.211 0.647 0.999 
Residual 381 32.788 
Mean Scores: Aggressive Attitudes Scale* 
Low High 
newspaper newspaper 
reading reading 
Mental disorder 30.026 31.478 
Comparison group 32.276 32.484 


* The /ower the score, the more aggressive the attitudes. 


Overview 


In the preceding pages, it has been noted that the 


mentally disordered were more likely than those in the 
comparison group to express strong aggressive attitudes, 
to have recently been involved in a physical fight, and 
to have been arrested. 

It was also noted that heavy television viewers, but 
not heavy users of any other medium, were more likely 
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than light television viewers to express strong aggressive 
attitudes, to have recently been in a physical fight, to 
have been arrested, and to have a friend who had been 
arrested for a violent crime. 

Analyses of variance were carried out on the measure 
of aggressive attitudes in order to identify any possible 
interactions between frequency of media use and 
mental disorder. A significant interaction emerged only 
between movie theatre attendance and mental disorder. 
Basically, among those who go to the movies frequently, 
the level of aggressive attitudes is the same for both the 
comparison and the mentally disordered groups. 
However, among those who attend movies frequently, 
the level of aggressive attitudes among the mentally 
disordered is significantly greater. 


Chapter Eight 


Anxiety Concern 


If an individual perceives the violence in society as 
getting out of hand and does not feel personally able to 
cope with it, then some expression of concern or anxiety 
is to be expected. It is important to distinguish between 
general feelings of anxiety, which can come from many 
varied sources, and anxiety relating specifically to the 
issue of interest to this project — societal violence and 
personal safety. 

The primary measure of this dimension was a scale 
consisting of several specific attitudinal and “probable” 
behaviour questions. The specific items used in this 
scale are presented in Exhibit 54. As in the aggres- 
siveness scale discussed in the preceding chapter, the 
questions were constructed in such a way that, for some 
items, an agreement response indicates anxiety, while 
for other items, the reverse is true. 

The distribution of scale responses was divided into 
three categories of high, medium, and low. Roughly 
one-third of the population is included in each of these 
categories. 


Exhibit 54 


Anxiety/Concern Items 


The news reports and the police do not tell us about 
all the crimes that are really happening on the streets of 
Toronto. 


It would be a good idea to just cut back on the 
money given to the police because we have more 
protection now than the average person really needs. 


The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on 
criminals. 


The police should be given more power. 


The way society is going, almost anyone’s neighbour 
nowadays could turn out to be the sort of person the 
police arrest for some crazy mass killing. 


Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more 
dangerous than most people think. 


There are a few crazy people around who may try to 
actually do some of the violent things shown in movies. 


People who don’t avoid dark streets or disreputable 
bars deserve to be robbed or attacked. 


Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards 
by the door who can demand everyone’s identification 
who enters. 


Mental Disorder 

Exhibit 55 indicates that mentally disordered 
individuals are more likely to exhibit strong attitudes 
and perceptions of anxiety and concern about violence 
in society than are those in the comparison group. 


Exhibit 55 
Mental Disorder and Level of Anxiety 


Level of 
anxiety/concern Comparison group Mental disorder 


High 22.7% 31.4% 
Medium 39.6 40.9 
Low Bio PT 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


This relationship is not particularly surprising, since 
the exhibition of anxiety symptoms is a common 
characteristic of the mentally disordered. 

It is interesting to note, however, that some mentally 
disordered individuals may have good reason to express 
higher-than-average levels of anxiety. After all, as 
indicated in Exhibit 43, the mentally disordered group 
have been in more fights than those in the comparison 
group. Also, as noted in Exhibit 56, the mentally disor- 
dered are much more likely to have been mugged than 
those in the comparison group. Such indicators would 
suggest that the mentally disordered are, as a group, 
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much closer to and aware of violence than those in the 
comparison group. 

Exhibit 56 

Mental Disorder and Mugging 


Have you ever 


been mugged? |= Comparison group Mental disorder 


Yes 10.5% 20.5% 
No 89.5 79.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
Media 


As in the case of the discussion of aggressive attitudes, 
the pattern of media consumption was related to scores 
on the scale of anxiety/concern. 


Television 


Exhibit 57 indicates that heavy viewers of television 
were significantly more likely than light viewers to 
express attitudes indicating higher levels of anxiety and 
concern. 


Exhibit 57 


Television Viewing and Anxiety 


Level of anxiety/ Never watch 1-2 hours 
concern television per day 
High 11.5% 23.0% 
Medium 42.6 39.3 
Low 45.9 Sila 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
Exhibit 58 

Television Viewing and Personal Safety 

Media violence has made me 

worry about the terrible 

things that could happen Never watch 1-2 hours 
to me some day television per day 
More than usual 53.5% 44.4% 
Same as usual 32.6 34.1 
Less than usual ee, 1.0 
Not at all 12.7 20.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


The respondents were also asked, in reference to a 
violent event which they had recently seen or heard in 
the media, if they were induced to worry about the 
terrible things that could happen to them some day. As 
Exhibit 58 indicates, heavy viewers were significantly 
more likely than light viewers to report that this specific 
media event made them worry about such things “more 
than usual”. 


Movies 


Exhibit 59 indicates that there is a significant 
relationship between the frequency of attending movies 
and attitudes of anxiety/concern about violence in 
society. These data are the reverse of those observed for 
the relationship between television viewing and anxiety. 
That is, the data in Exhibit 59 suggest that the more 
frequently one attends movies, the less likely one is to 
exhibit attitudes of anxiety. 

Of those who report that they never attend movies, 43 
per cent score in the upper third of the anxiety scale, 
while 11.6 per cent score in the lowest third of the 
anxiety scale. The direction of these figures shows the 
direct reversal among those individuals who attend six 
or more movies per year. For example, among those 
who attend six to 12 movies per year, 41.8 per cent fall 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
36.3% 33.3% 42.4% 
373) 55.6 36.4 
26.4 Ul. 21.2 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
30.6% 35.9% 29.4% 
45.9 42.2 47.1 
3.1 6.3 0.0 
20.4 15.6 23.5 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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into the lowest anxiety category, while only 14.3 per 
cent fall into the highest anxiety category. 

All respondents were asked if, after seeing or hearing 
about a specific violent event in the media, they subse- 
quently worried that their own neighbourhood, or city, 
could be a dangerous place to live. Exhibit 60 indicates 
that there is a significant relationship between the 
respondent’s answer to this question and the frequency 
with which he/she reported attending movies. 

The direction of the relationship is similar to that 


respondent attended the movies, the less likely he/she 
was to worry “more than usual” about the danger- 
ousness of the neighbourhood or the city. 


Magazines 


Exhibit 61 indicates that the more magazines the 
respondent reads, the less likely it is that he/she will 
express a high degree of anxiety and concern about 
violence. Note that the direction of the relationship here 
is the same as that noted between frequency of 


noted above — that is, the more frequently the attending movies and position on the anxiety scale. 


Exhibit 59 


Movie Attendance and Anxiety 


6 or more 
Level of anxiety/ Never attend 1-5 movies 6-12 movies 2-5 movies movies 
concern movies per year per year per month per month 
High 43.0% 30.1% 14.3% 15.6% 17.6% 
Medium 45.3 38.3 43.9 CS) 2955 
Low LS? 31.6 41.8 46.9 O27 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 60 
Movie Theatre Attendance and Worries About Neighbourhood Dangers 


Media violence has made me 


worry about the fact that 6 or more 
my house or city may not Never attend 1-2 hours 3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 

be a safe place to live movies per day per day per day per day 
More than usual 53.5% 44.4% 30.6% 35.9% 29.4% 
Same as usual 32.6 34.1 45.9 42.2 47.1 
Less than usual 1 1.0 3.1 6.3 0.0 
Not at all 1g! 20.5 20.4 15.6 23d 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


NN —_—— 
Exhibit 61 


Magazine Reading and Anxiety 


6 or more 
Level of anxiety/ Never read 1 magazine 2-3 magazines 4-5 magazines magazines 
concern magazines per month per month per month per month 
High 36.3% 27.1% 25.6% 21.9% 21.2% 
Medium 43.7 47.3 36.4 37.0 33.3 
Low 20.0 25.0 38.0 41.1 45.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Mental Health and the Media 


A series of three analyses of variance were carried out. 
In each case, one of the independent variables was 
mental disorder. This variable was paired respectively 
with the independent variables of television viewing 
time, frequency of attendance at movies, and number of 
newspapers read. 

In the analysis of variance involving mental disorder 
and television viewing, there was only one significant 
effect — that of television viewing. The data presented in 
Exhibit 62 indicate that heavy viewers of television are 
significantly more likely to exhibit attitudes of anxiety/ 
concern than light viewers. 


Exhibit 62 


Analysis of Variance: Concern/Anxiety and 
Television Viewed 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 11.044 0.846 0.999 
B (television viewing) 1 183.310 14.047 0.001 
AxB l I O30 OLLY 
Residual 365 ~—-:13.050 
Mean Scores: Concern/Anxiety Scale* 
Low High 
television television 
viewing viewing 
Mental disorder 12.160 10.573 
Comparison group 12.610 10.482 


* The /ower the score, the more concern/anxiety. 


In the analysis performed with the frequency of 
movie attendance, there was one significant effect — that 
of movie attendance. As the data on Exhibit 63 indicate, 
higher levels of anxiety/concern are exhibited by those 
individuals who attend movies only infrequently. 

In the analysis performed with the number of 
newspapers read and the mentally disordered, there was 
a significant interaction effect. As Exhibit 64 indicates, 
the anxiety level was uniformly high for the mentally 
disordered, whether they read newspapers frequently or 
not. However, for those individuals who are not 
mentally disordered, a higher level of anxiety and 
concern was exhibited by those who read newspapers 
frequently rather than infrequently. 


Overview 


In the preceding pages, it was seen that those in the 
mentally disordered group are more likely than those in 
the comparison group to exhibit strong feelings of 
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anxiety and concern about violence. They may express 
these attitudes because they are closer to personal 
violence than those in the comparison group — that is, 
the mentally disordered are more likely to have been 
involved in fights and to have been mugged. 

Heavy viewers of television were also found to 
express a higher level of anxiety and concern about 
violence. The reverse effect was noted for those who had 


Exhibit 63 


Analysis of Variance: Concern/Anxiety and 
Movie Attendance 


Mean 
Square F 


51.849 3.611 0.055 
316.443 22.038 0.001 


Source of 
variation df 


Significance 
level 


A (mental disorder) 1 
B (movie attendance) 1 


AxB 1459/2 2028 O07 
Residual 369 =: 14.359 
Mean Scores: Concern/Anxiety Scale* 
Low High 
movie movie 
attendance attendance 
Mental disorder 10.818 12.214 
Comparison group 11.194 14.295 


* The /ower the score, the more concern/anxiety. 


Exhibit 64 

Analysis of Variance: Concern/Anxiety and 

Newspaper Reading 

Source of Mean Significance 

variation df Square F level 

A (mental disorder) 1 36.634 2.580 1.105 

B (newspaper reading) 1 25.448 1.792 0.178 

AxB 1 52.479 3.695 0.052 

Residual 381 14.202 

Mean Scores: Concern/Anxiety Scale* 
Low High 
newspaper newspaper 
reading reading 

Mental disorder LES33 11.541 

Comparison group 13.569 11.819 


* The /ower the score, the more concern/anxiety. 


attended movies frequently and those who were heavy 
readers of magazines. That is, heavy use of these media 
was not associated with higher levels of anxiety and 
concern about violence. 

Analyses of variance were done to identify any 
possible interactions between mental disorder and 
media use. The mentally disordered exhibited a general 
high level of anxiety and concern that was not related to 
frequency of newspaper reading. However, the heavy 
readers of newspapers in the comparison group 
exhibited more anxiety and concern than the light 
readers of newspapers. 
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Chapter Nine 


Victimization/ Defensiveness 


It is possible for an individual to express anxiety 
without indicating a clear interest or involvement in 
taking either corrective or defensive action. That is to 
say, a person may feel that it is dangerous to ride the 
subways at night, but go ahead and do it anyway. Or, 
he/she may feel that the crime rate is too high to justify 
cutting back on police protection. None the less, this 
belief need not lead to vigorous lobbying for more 
police or other actions to support improved or 
strengthened police protection. 

The scale to measure anxiety or concern did not 
include any indication of the response that the 
respondent felt he/she might or could take. 

All of the items for the victimization/defensiveness 
scale, presented in Exhibit 65, require that the 
individual indicate a readiness to be inconvenienced in 
an attempt to avoid being a victim of societal violence. 
The scale was constructed in the same manner as other 
scales previously described, with respect to reversal of 
items and with respect to the choice of responses 
available to each person. 


Exhibit 65 


Victimization/Defensiveness Items 


Have you ever seriously considered getting a burglar 
alarm system for your home? 


Have you ever seriously considered having a gun or 
some other weapon to protect yourself in your home? 


Before you go to bed in the evening, do you or someone 
else check to see if the doors and windows are locked? 


When you park your car, do you lock the doors? 


In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone 
after dark, as some areas of town are quite dangerous. 


There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, 
who could prove he or she could use a gun, were 
allowed to carry a gun anywhere they wanted. 


People should learn techniques of self-defense. 
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Walking alone around the main downtown shopping 
area after midnight is an activity you would recommend 
as “reasonable and safe” to out-of-town visitors. 


You would try to stop, with physical force if needed, a 
person of your own size and sex from assaulting an 
elderly, helpless woman. 


You leave lights on in your home, to discourage 
burglars, when you, and the rest of your household, go 
out for the evening. 


You usually avoid going out at night alone because 
there is a chance you may be attacked. 


You sometimes leave a party or a friend’s house early 
because you worry about being attacked on the street 
late at night. 


You try to avoid taking the subways when you are by 
yourself late at night. 


You do not leave much cash in your home or apartment 
because thieves may break in and take it. 


You do not want to carry a gun or some other weapon 
to protect yourself. 


You have learned a few good self-defence tricks by 
watching television or movies. 


Mental Disorder 


On this scale, there were no significant differences 
between the reponses of those in the two groups. 

However, several items in Exhibit 66 were selected for 
individual analysis. Differences between the two groups 
did emerge on the question about ownership of a 
weapon. As Exhibit 67 indicates, the mentally disor- 
dered group were significantly more likely than the 
comparison group to report that they either already had 
a weapon or were seriously considering getting one. 


Exhibit 66 
Defensiveness Items: Individual Analysis 


Have you ever seriously considered getting a burglar 
alarm system for your home? 


1. Have one already 

2. Got dog just for the purpose 
3. Yes 

4.No 


Have you ever seriously considered having a gun or 
some other weapon to protect yourself in your home? 


1. Have one already 
ZONES 

3. No 

4. Other (specify) 


Before you go to bed in the evening, do you or someone 
else check to see if the doors and windows are locked? 


i), WES 


2. Doors only 
3. No 


When you park your car, do you lock the doors? 


1. Always 

2. Valuables inside, in poor areas 
3. At night only 

4. Never 


Media 

Scores on the victimization/defensiveness scales were 
also assessed in view of the amount of time the respon- 
dents reported spending with each medium. 


Television 


Exhibit 68 indicates that heavy television viewers are 
significantly more likely than light television viewers to 
score in the upper third of the defensiveness/ victimi- 
zation scales. 


Exhibit 67 
Mental Disorder and Owning a Weapon 


Have you ever considered 
having a weapon 


for protection? Comparison group Mental disorder 


Yes 19.3% 27.4% 
No 80.7 72.6 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Significant differences were also noted among 
television viewers in their response to the question 
about their feelings immediately after viewing a violent 
media event. They were asked if, after seeing or hearing 
about the violent event, they realized that those people 
who try to be heroes usually end up getting hurt. An 
individual who was concerned about “getting 
involved”, and who generally would be expected to take 
steps to avoid trouble, would probably agree to this 
statement. In fact, as Exhibit 69 indicates, heavy 
viewers were significantly more likely than light viewers 
to agree with this statement. 


a —. —————— 


Exhibit 68 


Television Viewing and Victimization/Defensiveness 


Level of 

victimization/ Never watch 1-2 hours 
defensiveness television per day 
High 13.1% 23.0% 
Medium 42.6 36.0 
Low 44.3 41.0 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
39.2% 47.2% 54.5% 
39.2 83:3 Die 
21.6 19.5 24.3 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 69 
Television Viewing and Attitudes of Victimization 


Media violence has made me 


realize that those people 6 or more 
who try to be heroes end Never watch 1-2 hours 3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 

up getting hurt television per day per day per day per day 
More than usual 16.7% 31.2% 45.0% 41.7% 54.5% 
Same as usual 36.7 359 36.0 36.1 30.3 
Less than usual 3:3 3.4 2.0 2.8 3.0 
Not at all 43.3 295 17.0 19.4 12.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Movies 


Exhibit 70 shows a reversal from the findings noted 
above; it indicates that the more frequently one attends 
the movies, the /ess likely it is that scores on the victimi- 
zation/ defensiveness scale will be high. 

There were also significant differences in the response 
to the question suggesting that “heroes usually only end 
up getting hurt”. Exhibit 71 replicates the finding noted 
above — that is, the more frequently one attends the 
movies, the less likely it is that this attitude of victimi- 
zation is endorsed. 


Exhibit 70 

Movie Attendance and Victimization/ Defensiveness 

Level of 

victimization/ Never attend 1-5 movies 
defensiveness movies per year 
High 41.9% 29.1% 
Medium 40.7 35.0 

Low 17.4 35.9 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
Exhibit 71 

Movie Attendance and Attitudes of Victimization 

Media violence makes me think 

about the fact that people 

who try to be heroes Never attend 1-5 movies 
usually get hurt movies per year 
More than usual 51.2% 36.5% 
Same as usual 39.5 319), 

Less than usual WD, 3} 1.0 

Not at all 7.0 PAY 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Significant differences also emerge with respect to 
another question: “After seeing and hearing about the 
violent event, I thought about things like buying better 
door locks, or getting a weapon to protect myself, my 
family or my property from criminals.” Exhibit 72 
indicates that the more frequently one attends movies, 
the less likely one is to be stimulated to purchase 
protective devices or weapons. 

There were no other significant relationships between 
measures of victimization/defensiveness and the other 
media studied. 


6 or more 
6-12 movies 2-5 movies movies 
per year per month per month 
20.4% 29.7% 23.5% 
36.7 34.4 29.4 
42.9 35.9 47.1 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
6 or more 
6-12 movies 2-5 movies movies 
per year per month per month 
18.9% 31.3% 35.3% 
36.8 28.1 315). 33 
6.4 Bal 11.8 
37.9 BIS 17.6 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 72 


Movie Attendance and Perceived Need for Protection 


Media violence makes me think 


about buying better door 6 or more 
locks, or getting a weapon Never attend 1-5 movies 6-12 movies 2-5 movies movies 
for protection? movies per year per year per month per month 
More than usual 36.0% 28.4% 17.5% 21.9% 29.4% 
Same as usual 25.6 22.6 Mei 25.0 17.6 
Less than usual 0.0 1.0 4.] 1.6 11.8 

Not at all 38.4 48.0 55e1 SL 41.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Mental Disorder and Media 


An analysis of variance was performed with mental Exhibit 74 

disorder as one independent variable and extent of 

television viewing as the second independent variable. Analysis of Variance: Victimization/Defensiveness 

On the victimization/defensiveness scale, there was and Movie Attendance 

only one significant effect — that of television viewing. 

As Exhibit 73 indicates, the heavy viewers show higher Source of Mean Significance 
levels of anxiety/defensiveness than the light viewers. variation df Square F level 


A second analysis of variance, which was carried out : 
using frequency of attendance at movies as one of the po(oleatalidisonden Te 1) to ea 
independent variables, produced one significant finding. B(movie attendance) 1 89.989 2.557 0.106 
In this case, the significant effect was that of mental AxB 1 0.041 0.001 0.999 
disorder. As Exhibit 74 indicates, the mentally disor- Recdoal 369 35.192 
dered show more evidence of victimization/defen- ‘ 


siveness attitudes than those in the comparison group. Meat Scores Victimization Defers wenesa tae 


Exhibit 73 Le Pee 

movie movie 
Analysis of Variance: Victimization/Defensiveness attendance —_ attendance 
and Television Viewing Mental disorder 23.854 25.071 
Source of Mean Significance Comparison group 25.052 26.218 
variation df Square F level 


* The /ower the score, the more victimization/defensiveness. 
A (mental disorder) ] 2.495 0.075 0.999 
B (television viewing) 1 727.446 21.922 0.001 
AxB 1 0.019 0.001 0.999 


. Overview 
Residual 365 


In the preceding pages, it was noted that there were no 
M 5 : Vietimization/Defensiveness Scale* differences between the two groups with respect to 

Be BON SO ea i a attitudes of victimization/defensiveness. There were, 
however, indications that the mentally disordered were 


igh ; s : 
Le fete more interested in owning a weapon for protection than 
television television 
hs esis those in the comparison group. 
viewing viewing 


The heavy television viewers exhibited significantly 
Mental disorder 26.141 22.542 stronger attitudes of anxiety and defensiveness than the 
light viewers. The reverse was true with respect to the 
variable of movie attendance. In this case, those who 
attended movies only infrequently had the highest levels 
of anxiety/defensiveness. 


Comparison group 26.314 22.661 


* The ower the score, the more victimization/defensiveness. 
ae 
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Chapter Ten 


Tolerance 


Frequent exposure to the media usually means frequent 
exposure to depictions of violence. As other researchers 
have suggested, an arousing or attention-getting 
stimulus can lose its impact with continued exposure. In 
the case of violence in the media, this may mean that 
continued exposure to violent content can lead to 
apathy, inattention, or tolerance toward both media 
depictions of violence and the “real-life” violence with 
which one might come into contact. 

The primary measure of this dimension was a scale 
consisting of opinion statements about the acceptability 
or importance that respondents attached to violence. 
Additional questions were concerned with finding how 
a respondent felt he/she might act in the face of 
violence in their presence. 

The specific items used in this scale are presented in 
Exhibit 75. As in the scales discussed in preceding 
chapters, the questions were constructed in such a way 
that, for some items, an “agreement” response indicates 
tolerance, while for other items, the reverse is true. 

The distribution of scale responses was divided into 
three categories — high, medium, and low. Roughly one- 
third of the population is included in each of these 
categories. 


Exhibit 75 


Tolerance Items 


You have seen so much violence on television, in shows 
and on news reports, that you find yourself getting 
bored with it all. 


We might as well just get used to the fact that the 
robbery, the attacks, and other violence in our 
community are here to stay. 


You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much 
attention any more to all the killings reported on the 
news. 


Do you think that the government is making too much 
of a fuss about the violence in our society? 
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The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be 
controlled and eventually eliminated by police efforts. 


Mental Disorder and Media 


In only one of the analyses was there any indication 
that scores on the tolerance scale were related to either 
mental disorder or to the respondent’s pattern of media 
use. 


The analysis of variance using mental disorder and 
frequency of movie attendance as independent variables 
was the one that did generate a significant finding. 
Movie attendance did have a significant effect on the 
tolerance scale. As predicted, those who attend movies 
frequently show a greater level of tolerance for 
aggression than those who attend movies infrequently. 

Since this is the single case in which the tolerance 
scale emerged as being related to any of the factors 
being studied, most researchers would be inclined to 
treat the finding with caution. 

With the exception of this one finding, it would be 
best to conclude that either the scale for measuring 
tolerance was not very sensitive or that tolerance 
toward violence is influenced by a myriad of factors — 
such as humanistic attitudes or general level of 
emotional sensitivity — which cut across both media-use 
habits and state of mental health. 


Overview 


The single finding with movies does, indeed, support the 
principle that frequent exposure to media violence is 
associated with increased tolerance for violence. 
Certainly, the results of various laboratory studies have 
demonstrated that, in the short-term, this is the case.! 
Nevertheless, the weight of the findings in the present 
study is not really sufficient to provide compelling 
support for the hypothesis about tolerance effects. 


Chapter Eleven 


Accuracy of Perceptions 


It is in the nature of opinions that there is often no base 
or value against which their accuracy can be judged. 
For example, two individuals might be in extreme 
disagreement about whether or not there are too many 
murders in Toronto. People may hold differing 
opinions, whether or not they are aware of all of the 
“facts” of a situation. After all, how many murders is 
“too many”? 

On the other hand, it is quite possible to compare the 
accuracy of individuals’ perceptions about certain 
factual aspects of the environment. That is, irrespective 
of their opinions, how accurately do the two individuals 
in question estimate the actual number of murders that 
have occurred? 

Other researchers have observed that heavy viewers 
of television tend to exhibit perceptions reflecting the 
world as portrayed on television rather than the real 
environment in which they live.! 

It is known that the media often over-portray an 
upper-middle-class lifestyle that is unrepresentative of 
society as a whole. Also, the media tend to over- 
represent the proportion of individuals involved in law- 
enforcement work, the amount of crime being 
committed, and the proportion of that crime which is 
violent. 

In Exhibit 76, the items dealing with media versus 
reality and the response choices are presented. In all 
cases, the smaller number is more representative of the 
actual figure, while the larger number is more represent- 
ative of the media world picture.” In other words, those 
respondents who consistently choose the smaller 
number are more accurate in their perceptions than 
those who show a tendency to select the larger figure. 


Exhibit 76 


Accuracy Items: Media versus Reality 


During any given week in Canada, about how many 
people out of 100 are involved in some kind of violence? 
Would you say about one person in 100 or about 10 in 
100? 


In Canada, what per cent of all crimes are violent 


crimes — like murder, rape, robbery and aggravated 
assault? Would you say it is 15 per cent or 25 per cent? 


In Canada, about what per cent of all males who have 
jobs work in law enforcement and crime detection — like 
policemen, detectives, et cetera. Would you say it is | 
per cent or 5 per cent? 


About what per cent of Canadians who have jobs are 
professionals or managers — like doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, proprietors, or other executives? Would you 
say it is 20 per cent or 25 per cent? 


A somewhat different technique was used to judge the 
individual’s level of accuracy about the actual 
frequency with which crimes are committed. Exhibit 77 
gives the questions about estimates of different types of 
crime. The true response to each question was deter- 
mined through police reports. The respondent was then 
asked to choose between two numbers — one half again 
as small as the true number, and the other half again as 
large as the true number. For example, if the actual 
number of times a particular crime was reported was 
100, then the respondent was given two choices — 50 and 
150. 

In scales of this nature, there is no particular interest 
in an item-by-item analysis; but the total response 
pattern can indicate habitual over-estimation or under- 
estimation of responses. This technique ts useful 
whenever respondents are likely to have widely varying 
perceptions of reality or when they would be likely to 
have absolutely no idea what a reasonable answer 
would be, without guidance from suggested choices. For 
those unfamiliar with techniques of questionnaire 
design, there is often the feeling that the true response 
should also be offered as a choice. The result of this 
inclusion, however, is usually that respondents will 
over-use the middle number of any sequence of three 
number choices when they are uncertain about the 
correct answer. In this case, the inclusion of this middle 
number would reduce the variability in the response 
patterns. Also, because of the known response bias, a 
spurious level of accuracy would emerge. 


P44) 


Exhibit 77 


Accuracy Items: Estimating Crime 


A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, a 
store, an apartment, or a house. In all of Metropolitan 
Toronto during 1975, do you think that the number of 
burglaries recorded by the police during 1975 was: 
8,275 or 24,825? 


A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence 
of the victim and in which property or something of 
value is taken from that individual by use of force. 
Which of the following numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of robberies recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 973 or 2,918? 


In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the 
victim is wounded. Which of the following numbers do 
you think most accurately represents the number of 
woundings recorded by the police in Metropolitan 
Toronto during 1975: 215 or 644? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of murders recorded by the 
police in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975:24 or 72? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of rapes recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 102 or 306? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of simple assaults (these are 
attacks upon a victim which do not result in robbery, 
rape, wounding, or murder) upon individuals which 
were recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975: 3,969 or 11,906? 


Mental Disorder 


On the questions concerning the number of people, out 
of 100, who are involved in some kind of violence each 
week in Canada, there were significant differences in the 
response patterns of the comparison group and the 
mentally disordered group. As Exhibit 78 indicates, the 
mentally disordered show a significantly greater 
tendency to over-estimate the proportion of people 
involved in violence. This finding is congruent with the 
differences noted between the two groups in their 
attitudes to anxiety and defensiveness. That is, as 
Exhibit 55 indicates, the mentally disordered tend to see 
their environment as being more dangerous than do 
those in the comparison group. 

Also, it must be recalled that the mentally disordered 
are more likely to have been in a physical fight (Exhibit 
43) and to have been arrested (Exhibit 44) than their 
counterparts in the comparison group. 

The experience of being mugged is also significantly 
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more common among the mentally disordered than 
among those in the comparison group (Exhibit 56). 

In short, the mentally disordered have more personal 
experience with real-life violence than those in the 
comparison group. Their attitudes reflect this, and it is 
not particularly surprising that their perceptions — as 
noted in Exhibit 78 — also reflect this. 


Exhibit 78 
Mental Disorder and Perceptions of Violent Involvement 
Accuracy in estimat- 


ing people involved 
in violence Comparison group Mental disorder 


Accurate estimate 42.7% 31.3% 
Over-estimate S13 68.7 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 
Media 


The accuracy of the respondents’ perceptions was also 
assessed in relation to their media consumption 
patterns. 


Television 


In Exhibit 79, the data show that the frequency of over- 
estimation of the percentage of people involved in 
violence during any given week increases dramatically 
with the amount of television watched. This finding is 
congruent with that observed by other researchers.* The 
principle here is that heavy viewers base their percep- 
tions of reality on the world as portrayed by the media. 
Since much media content is saturated by depictions of 
violence, the perceptions of those who spend several 
hours a day absorbing this “world” are influenced in a 
predictable manner. 

Exhibit 80 indicates a similar finding with respect to 
the respondents’ estimates of the percentage of crimes 
that are violent. Most crimes with which the police must 
deal are non-violent. However, those who watch six or 
more hours of television per day are far more likely to 
over-estimate the percentage of crimes that are violent 
than those who watch two hours or less per day. 

Content analyses of television programming have 
demonstrated that, relative to the socio-economic 
structure of society, the upper-middle class is over- 
represented in television. If heavy television viewers 
derive their perceptions of reality largely through the 
media, then it is predicted that they would over-estimate 
the proportion of our society in the upper-middle-class 
category. 

A previous researcher has approached this issue by 
asking respondents to estimate the proportion of 
individuals in society who are professionals or 
managers.‘ This is the least confusing way to collect 
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Exhibit 79 


Television Viewing and Perceptions of Numbers of People Involved in Violence 


Estimates of the number of 


people involved in violence Never watch 1-2 hours 
during the past week television per day 
Under-estimation 39.3% 44.8% 
Over-estimation 60.7 55.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
32.4% 19.9% 12.9% 
67.6 80.1 87.1 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


SS 


Exhibit 80 
Television Viewing and Perceptions of Violent Crime 


Estimates of the 


percentage of crimes Never watch 1-2 hours 
which are violent television per day 
Under-estimation 55.7% 56.5% 
Over-estimation 44.3 43.5 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


information about perceptions of social class, since 
occupation is closely tied to class differences. 

As Exhibit 81 indicates, heavy viewers of television 
do, indeed, over-estimate the proportion of profes- 
sionals and managers in society. Almost 40 per cent of 
those who watch television for six or more hours a day 
chose the inaccurate response, whereas only half that 
proportion of individuals who watch television for less 
than an hour a day erred in the direction of over- 
estimation. 

These findings dealt with perceptions of television 
viewers on specific topics. The responses to the items 
displayed in Exhibit 76 were summed to provide 
average measure of accuracy in perception. The distri- 
bution of these summed responses was then divided into 
thirds so that individuals could be classified as being 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
42.2% 52.8% 36.4% 
57.8 47.2 63.6 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


highly accurate, moderately accurate, or inaccurate in 
their perceptions. 

As Exhibit 82 indicates, heavy viewers of television 
are significantly more likely to fall into the “inaccurate” 
group than are light viewers. 


Other Media 


The chi square analysis used to assess relationships 
between measurements of perception and media use did 
not produce any further significant relationships other 
than those noted for television. If, however, only the 
extremes — high and low media use — are examined and 
the various summed scores, as opposed to the responses 
to individual items, are analyzed, some further relation- 
ships with respect to movie attendance are evident. 
These are discussed in the following section. 
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Exhibit 81 
Television Viewing and Perceptions of Lifestyle 


Estimates of the proportion 


of professionals and Never watch 1-2 hours 
managers in Canadian society television per day 
Under-estimation 83.6% 72.8% 
Over-estimation 16.4 27.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
66.0% 61.1% 60.6% 
34.0 38.9 39.4 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 82 
Television Viewing and Accuracy of Perceptions 


Accuracy of perceptions about 


the Canadian level of Never watch 1-2 hours 
violence and social fabric television per day 
Highly accurate 52.5% 48.1% 
Moderately accurate po 24.7 
Inaccurate 19.6 27.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 


Mental Health and the Media 


An analysis of variance was performed with mental 
disorder as one independent variable, and heavy versus 
light television viewing as the second independent 
variable. 

When the dependent variable is the sum of the 
responses on the questions concerning accuracy of 
perceptions, there is a significant effect due to time 
spent watching television. As Exhibit 83 indicates, 
heavy viewers of television tend to be less accurate in 
their perceptions than light viewers. This finding repli- 
cates those discussed in the preceding section. 

However, the analysis of variance also indicates a 
statistically significant interaction between the two 
independent variables of frequency of television viewing 
and mental disorder. The interaction indicates that, 


Exhibit 83 


Analysis of Variance: Accuracy on Perceptions and 
Television Viewing 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) O22 0.175 0.999 
B (television viewing) 1 22.934 18.151 0.001 
AXB 1 5.841 4.623 0.030 
Residual 365 1.264 
Mean Scores: Accuracy of Perception* 
Low High 
television television 
viewing viewing 
Mental disorder 1.617 2.549 
Comparison group 1.689 1.964 


* The lower the score, the more accurate the perception. 
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6 or more 
3-4 hours 4-5 hours hours 
per day per day per day 
31.4% 27.8% 21.2% 
39.2 38.9 YS 
29.4 3333 SES 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


among light viewers of television, there is little 
difference in the level of accuracy between the two 
groups. In fact, moving from the comparison group to 
the mentally disordered group, the level of accuracy 
increases slightly. The direction of this relationship is 
reversed, however, for heavy viewers of television. In 
their case, the level of accuracy decreases as one moves 
from the comparison group to the mentally disordered 
group. 

The above finding cannot, of course, demonstrate a 
causal effect. However, it is congruent with the 
hypothesis that not only do heavy viewers of television 
have a more inaccurate perception of the world than 
light viewers, but that certain sub-groups within the 
population of heavy viewers (in this case, the mentally 
disordered) are particularly subject to influence through 
the media. . 

A second analysis of variance used as its two 
independent variables mental disorder and frequency of 
movie attendance. The dependent variable — accuracy 
of perception — was the same as for the analysis 
discussed above. As Exhibit 84 indicates, there was only 
one significant finding — that of the effect of mental 
disorder. Here the comparison group indicated a higher 
level of accuracy of perception than the mentally disor- 
dered group. This finding essentially replicates the data 
presented in Exhibit 78, which demonstrated that on the 
specific issue of the number of people involved in 
violence during any given week, the mentally disordered 
group were more likely to over-estimate the correct 
answer than were those in the comparison group. 


Estimation of Crime 


The data concerning the over- or under-estimations of 
crime were subjected to an analysis of variance with 
mental disorder and frequency of television viewing as 
the two independent variables. In this case, there was a 
significant effect due to the amount of television 
viewing. Exhibit 85 indicates that the light viewers of 
television estimated significantly lower levels of crime 
than the heavy viewers. 

A similar analysis of variance was carried out on the 
same data, but using mental disorder and frequency of 


Exhibit 84 


Analysis of Variance: Accuracy on Perceptions and 
Movie Attendance 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 5.806 4.534 0.032 
B(movie attendance) 1 0.552 0.431 0.999 
AxB 1 0.000 0.000 0.999 
Residual 369 1.281 
Mean Scores: Accuracy of Perception* 
Low High 
movie movie 
attendance attendance 
Mental disorder 2.047 I Oey 
Comparison group LOU 1.705 


* The /ower the score, the more accurate the perception. 


Exhibit 85 


Analysis of Variance: Estimating Crime Levels and 
Television Viewing 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) [O19 O0S2 aR OI999 
B (television viewing) 1 13.703 5.147 0.023 
AxB 1 0.041 0.015 0.999 
Residual 365 2.663 
Mean Scores: Estimating Crime Levels 
Low High 
television television 
viewing viewing 
Mental disorder 3.074 3.549 
Comparison group Sis 3.643 


movie attendance as the independent variables. The 
data, presented in Exhibit 86, indicate that there is a 
significant effect due to frequency of movie attendance. 
However the finding is the reverse of that noted above 
for television viewing. That is, the less frequently one 
attends movies, the more likely the tendency to over-es- 
timate the amount of criminal activity. 

This latter finding is congruent with the data about 
levels of anxiety and defensiveness (Chapters 8 and 9, 


respectively). Generally, the findings suggested that, for 
all media users other than television viewers, 
undesirable or uncomfortable attitudes and perceptions 
were more frequently associated with light users than 
with heavier users. 


Exhibit 86 


Analysis of Variance: Accuracy on Perceptions and 
Movie Attendance 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df Square F level 
A (mental disorder) 1 0.002 0.001 0.999 
B(movie attendance) 1 12.988 4.943 0.025 
AxB l 0.799 0.304 0.999 
Residual 369 2.627 
Mean Scores: Estimating Crime Levels 
Low High 
movie movie 
attendance attendance 
Mental disorder 3.409 2.845 
Comparison group 3.365 3.026 


Overview 

A number of different techniques were used to assess 
the accuracy of the individual’s perceptions of the 
amount of violence in society and the distribution of 
certain social roles and income levels in society. 

The mentally disordered group is more likely than the 
comparison group to over-estimate the number of 
individuals involved in violence during any given week. 
Heavy television viewers differ from light television 
viewers in over-estimating the number of individuals 
involved in violence during the week, in over-estimating 
the proportion of crimes which are violent, and in over- 
estimating the proportion of individuals in society who 
are managers or professionals. 

An analysis of variance was conducted to examine 
the possibility of interaction effects between media use 
and mental disorder. One finding indicates that, among 
light television viewers, there is no difference between 
the mentally disordered and the comparison groups 
with respect to their general level of accuracy. However, 
among heavy viewers, those in the mentally disordered 
group tend to be significantly less accurate in their 
perceptions than those in the comparison group. 

Using as a basis the actual number of crimes reported 
to the police in Toronto, respondents were given the 
opportunity to either over-estimate or under-estimate 
the actual number of crimes committed in each of 
several categories. There were two findings of interest. 
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Heavy viewers of television were more likely than light 
viewers to over-estimate the number of crimes reported. 
For frequency of movie attendance, however, the 
relationship was reversed. Those who attended movies 
infrequently were more likely than those who attended 
movies frequently to over-estimate the amount of crime 
reported. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Overview and Conclusions 


Are people adversely affected by exposure to depictions 
of violence in the media? For years, researchers have 
demonstrated to one another and to the public at large 
that there is no simple answer to such a question. 

To date, there seems to be some consensus on at least 
two points. First, it is clear that there are many short- 
term adverse effects of media violence. Under the right 
conditions, exposure can make individuals more aggres- 
sive, more fearful, and more accepting of violence done 
to others. Second, many people agree that the mentally 
disordered are particularly likely to develop either 
undesirable attitudes or behaviour patterns as a result of 
being exposed to media violence. 


Purpose 


There is considerable data to support the conclusions 
about the short-term impact of media violence on 
attitudes and behaviours. There is very little data to 
support the conclusions about the susceptibility of 
mentally disordered individuals. 

The purpose of this study was to examine the media- 
use patterns and the possible media effects among a 
sample of mentally disordered adults. If these data 
turned out to be significantly different from similar data 
collected from a sample of adults exhibiting no 
symptoms of mental disorder, then some groundwork 
would have been laid for design of future research to 
isolate causal factors. Most important, such findings 
would have provided some support for the second 
conclusion — that the mentally disordered individual 
exhibits a high level of susceptibility to media violence. 


Outcomes 
Certainly, the mentally disordered group exhibited 
more aggressive tendencies and stronger attitudes of 
anxiety/concern and victimization/defensiveness than 
did those individuals in the comparison group. The 
mentally disordered were also somewhat less accurate 
in their perceptions about the amount of violence in 
society. 

It was not at all clear, however, that the character- 
istics associated with mental disorder could be related 
to amount or type of media use. It did emerge that, 


among both groups, heavy use of certain types of media 
was associated with aggressive tendencies, anxiety, 
victimization, and various over-estimations or misper- 
ceptions of the amount of violence in society. 


Mental Disorder and Media 


However, while the mentally disordered group showed 
many of the effects that have been attributed to 
extensive viewing of media violence, these effects are 
also symptomatic of mental disorder as a psychological 
state. In other words, those in the mental-health and 
legal fields would expect the mentally disordered 
population to exhibit characteristics such as those 
mentioned above — even before the advent of mass 
communications media such as television, radio, or 
movies. 

Also, media-use patterns or preferences of the 
mentally disordered are not distinctly different from 
those in the comparison group. In other words, the fact 
that the mentally disordered were more aggressive, 
anxious, defensive, and inaccurate was probably not a 
function of an unusually strong preference for crime 
programs or a function of a predilection for generally 
heavier use of the media. 


Predicted Results 


In the statistical analyses, mental disorder proved to be 
one of several variables useful in predicting heavy 
television use and light magazine and newspaper use. It 
should be noted, though, that it was always the weakest 
of a group of predictors. As an isolated variable, it was 
not significantly related to media use. 

There was some limited evidence, however, that 
under certain conditions of heavy media use, those in 
the mentally disordered group responded differently 
from those in the comparison group. Specifically, it was 
presumed that the mentally disordered would be more 
prone to absorb and believe the portrayals of reality in 
the media than those who were not mentally disordered. 
In fact, among those who watched very little television, 
there were no differences between the two groups with 
respect to their level of accuracy in perceptions. Among 
heavy televisions viewers, however, there was — as has 
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been previously noted by other researchers — a decrease 
in the accuracy of perceptions. In this study, it was 
found that heavy television viewers who were mentally 
disordered indicated even higher levels of inaccuracy in 
perceptions than did heavy viewers in the comparison 
group. 

Thus, at least with respect to the measure of accuracy 
of perceptions, these data suggest that the mentally 
disordered show a greater level of susceptibility to 
influence from heavy television viewing than those in 
the comparison group. 

Some further limited support for the relationship 
between mental disorder and the susceptibility emerged 
in the analysis of the relationship between aggressive 
attitudes and movie attendance. The nature of the 
findings was very similar to those discussed above — that 
is, among individuals who attend movies infrequently, 
there are no differences between the two groups with 
respect to aggressive attitudes. However, among those 
who attend movies frequently, the mentally disordered 
exhibit stronger aggressive attitudes than those in the 
comparison group. 


Interpretation 


These findings are congruent with the original propo- 
sition that the mentally disordered may be more suscep- 
tible to adverse effects of media violence than the 
comparison group. However, two things must be kept in 
mind. First, these are relatively isolated findings, 
although they should not be considered accidental or 
random. They supported the original proposition 
concerning the susceptibility of the mentally disordered. 
Furthermore, they are congruent with the findings 
generated by other researchers in this field. Of course, 
since many propositions were not supported as 
predicted, the existing data, while strongly suggestive, 
would in no way be considered conclusive by careful 
researchers. 

A second point is that, in these findings, only 
frequency of media use proved to be a relevant variable, 
not the actual amount of media violence consumed. 
While there is no question that high levels of media use 
are related to high levels of media violence consump- 
tion, the latter variable did not, in itself, prove to be 
significantly related to any of the other variables of 
interest. 


Television Viewing and Media Effects 


The data indicate a clear and strong relationship 
between most of the predicted media effects and heavy 
use of television. Aggressive attitudes and behaviours, 
anxiety, defensiveness, and inaccurate perception of 
certain aspects of society are all characteristic of the 
heavy television viewer, but not the light television 
viewer. Other researchers have both suggested and 
demonstrated such effects to be associated with 
exposure to media violence. 
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Other Media 


A fact of particular interest is that, while both 
newspapers and movies contain considerable violence, 
heavy users of these media do not show these predicted 
media effects on attitudes and behaviours. Indeed, when 
significant relationships do appear, they are the reverse 
of that noted for television viewers. For example, those 
who attend movies infrequently exhibit higher levels of 
anxiety, defensiveness, and inaccurate perceptions than 
those who attend movies frequently. 


Conclusions 


Most of the research conducted on the non-institution- 
alized mentally disordered has been concerned with 
identifying the percentage of such individuals in the 
general population and in collecting demographic and 
health data. 


The Unknowns 


Through contacts with the mentally disordered in 
psychiatric facilities,.correctional institutions, and 
treatment clinics, professionals in the mental-health and 
the legal fields have developed a patchwork of opinions 
about the attitudes and behaviours of the mentally 
disordered. Of course, most of those who are mentally 
disordered never come into contact with the profes- 
sionals in either of the aforementioned fields. Existing 
opinions of the non-institutionalized mentally disor- 
dered are based largely upon conjecture, faith, and 
theoretical constructs. 


Insanity and Violence 


Individuals who have been judged insane have 
committed violent and bizarre acts. In some cases, they 
have been stimulated and inspired by depictions of 
violent events in the media. So, some mentally disor- 
dered individuals, under certain circumstances, are a 
threat to the safety and well-being of other individuals. 
In some cases, the precipitating factor or trigger appears 
to have been media violence. 

Of course, many individuals other than those who are 
mentally disordered have been known to imitate, or to 
report being stimulated by, media violence. So, it 
happens to everybody. But are the mentally disordered 
more susceptible to such influence than average 
individuals? 


Violence for Everyone 


Looking just at the issue of violence and crime for the 
moment, the data which have been reported by many 
different researchers over a long period of years suggest 
that mentally disordered individuals are no more likely 
to be involved in violent crime than those who exhibit 
no symptoms of mental disorder. In this study, the 
mentally disordered group and the comparison group 
showed no significant differences with respect to 


amount of violence preferred in shows and programs or 
in the actual level or type of media used. 


The Seriously Disordered 


So far, discussion has centred upon the non-institution- 
alized mentally disordered individual. What about those 
whose symptoms are so severe that they have been 
hospitalized? Do they show evidence of susceptibility 
toward an inculcation, or acting out, of the violence 
they see in the media? 

The detailed data relevant to this question are 
presented in a separate study for this Royal Commis- 
sion. It was noted that many of the patients in the 
mental hospital population surveyed were heavy users 
of the media. However, there was no evidence that these 
patients were significantly more aggressive, or held 
more aggressive attitudes, than a comparison group in 
the general population. 


Summary 


@ Most researchers have shown that mentally disor- 
dered individuals are no more likely to be arrested for 
violent crimes than those who exhibit no such 
symptoms of disorder. 


® Mentally disordered individuals show no inclination 
to prefer greater amounts of violence in the media, or to 
have disinctive patterns of media use. 


@ Mentally disordered individuals who are frequent 
movie-goers exhibit more aggressive attitudes than those 
in the comparison group or than those in the mentally 
disordered group who seldom attend movies. 


@ Mentally disordered individuals who are heavy 
television viewers exhibit less accurate perceptions of 
reality than those in the comparison group or than those 
mentally disordered individuals who are infrequent 
viewers of television. 


Other Effects 


It was postulated that mentally disordered individuals 
might, in the face of violence, be more anxious, more 
defensive, or more apathetic than those who exhibit no 
symptoms of mental disorder. Also, if the mentally 
disordered are more susceptible to media influence, 
then they may develop a more inaccurate perception of 
the world than those exhibiting no symptoms of mental 
disorder. 

The few differences noted between the mentally 
disordered and the comparison group on these various 
measures were seldom related in any systematic way 
either to differences in media use or in media prefer- 
ences. That is to say, the mentally disordered exhibited 
higher levels of anxiety about the safety of their 
environment than did those in the comparison group. 
However, in so far as these perceptions did not vary 
with type or frequency of media use, one could 


conclude that the differences are no more than an 
expression of the symptomology of mental disorder. 


Selectivity 


It should be kept in mind that there is a considerable 
degree of selectivity involved in media-consumption 
patterns. Other researchers have shown that, without 
question, it is remarkably easy to make anxious people 
considerably more anxious by seating them in a 
laboratory and asking them to watch a violent film 
designed to arouse viewers’ anxieties. Most important, 
the film itself is never the major determinant of the 
reactions observed. The critical issue is the “mental set” 
of the individual. The same violent film will have very 
different reactions upon individuals, depending upon 
whether they are told it is an educational film, film of a 
real torture scene, or an “entertainment” movie. 


Mental Readiness 


Outside the laboratory, individuals exercise selectivity 
in the type of media to which they choose to be 
exposed, and in the conditions under which they will 
seek one sort of exposure or another. 

For example, you may be content to attend a high- 
drama or social-issue movie by yourself, but you may 
want to go to a comedy with a friend so that you can 
enjoy yourself more. If you are an anxious person, you 
may choose not to go to a horror movie at all — until a 
friend asks you. Thus, mentally disordered individuals 
would not necessarily be expected to avoid media 
presentations that were fear-arousing, but they might be 
expected to be more selective in the conditions and 
times under which they would select their media fare. 


Television Viewing é 

Heavy television viewers, whether mentally disordered 
or not, exhibited stronger aggressive attitudes, more 
anxiety, more feelings of victimization and defensive- 
ness, and more inaccuracy in their perceptions than did 
light television viewers. For the most part, the heavy use 
of any of the other media was not consistently related to 
this undesirable pattern of attitudes and perceptions. 

What is the cause and what is the effect here? Do 
viewers become anxious as a result of watching a lot of 
television? Or, are anxious people afraid to leave their 
homes, and, therefore, do they watch a lot of television 
just to fill the time? 

This project was not specifically designed to examine 
the intricacies of cause-and-effect relationships. On the 
other hand, given that so much other research has been 
done in this field, the inferences to be drawn are 
painfully obvious. 

First, there is a conceptual basis for anticipating that 
certain program content will affect viewers in a 
particular way. Second, researchers have tested these 
notions under carefully controlled laboratory condi- 
tions. 

For example, researchers have demonstrated 
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something that playwriters have always known - that 
the emotions of viewers can be easily manipulated by 
applying relatively straightforward techniques of media 
development and presentation. People can be made 
more anxious, they can be made more aggressive, they 
can be made more fearful and defensive. They can even, 
after repeated exposures to violence, be made more 
apathetic in the face of real violence. 

No research project or projects can incorporate all 
possible conditions that account for every reasonable 
alternative. In the short term, the predicted effects of 
media violence can be seen to exist. But for how long? 
And, would the effects noted in laboratory research 
have been observed if the individual were comfortably 
at home viewing the same media presentation, not 
aware that he/she was being “studied””? 

Questions such as these are the reasons why projects 
like this one are done. When people do their television 
viewing at home — not in the laboratory and not when 
they feel they are being studied — will heavy viewers 
exhibit the behaviours and attitudes predicted, and 
noted, in laboratory studies ? If they do — and in this 
project they do — a number of alternative interpretations 
come to mind: 


@ First, the finding could be accidental, 


® Second, “those kind of people” (the aggressive, the 
anxious, the defensive, et cetera) are of a personality 
type inclined to be heavy viewers of television. In other 
words, the medium itself does not actually change or 
affect viewers. 


® Third, heavy television viewers exhibit attitudes and 
perceptions similar to those observed in laboratory 
manipulations because television programming in the 
long term has effects like those noted/predicted in the 
short term. Indeed, on what conceptual basis would one 
really expect the effects to be different? 


Which of the above alternatives seems the most 
reasonable to you? The combination of laboratory and 
field research suggests that there is at least some reason 
to give serious consideration to the third choice. Most 
people would probably opt for a combination of two 
and three. Some would want to rephrase the question. 
The point is, few people would reject the “media 
effects” choice outright and then be prepared to argue 
that the similarity in laboratory and field findings is 
purely coincidental. Choose the alternative that seems 
reasonable to you. After all, on issues such as this, data 
are never “all in” and, indeed, there is seldom 
agreement as to the appropriate question to ask. 


The Steady Diet 


If media effects can be demonstrated to occur in the 
short term, is it unreasonable to suggest that heavy 
viewers of television — those who watch for 28 hours a 
week or more — are not subjected to similar influences? 
Many movies are violent. Why don’t those who 
attend a lot of movies exhibit a similar pattern of 
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attitudes and perceptions to those individuals who 
watch a lot of television? It is certainly difficult to 
believe that the contents of movies are more benign 
than television programming. The answer probably lies 
in the sheer amount of exposure that the heavy users of 
each medium experience over the course of a week. 

Four hours a day or more is considered to constitute 
heavy television use. Fifteen per cent of the survey 
population falls into this category. This means that they 
spend 25 per cent of their waking hours — or more — in 
viewing television. 

In contrast, a heavy user of the movie medium 
attends one or two movies per week. That amounts to 
no more than two and a half to three hours per week, or 
about 3 per cent of the individual’s waking hours. 

The heavy television viewer, then, is exposed to a 
medium that can be expected to create undesirable 
attitudes and perceptions again and again, every day of 
the week. In the movie theatre, the impact may be more 
intense because of the viewing situation, but it only 
occurs once or twice a week. 

Much is known about selective perception. It is 
expected that many heavy viewers of television possess 
behavioural habits and personality characteristics that 
are congruent with both programming content and the 
environmental conditions of the television viewing 
situation. 

The data from this study certainly do not constitute 
conclusive evidence that the attitudes and perceptions 
differentiating heavy viewers from light viewers are 
primarily caused by exposure to the medium in 
question. However, the findings of previous researchers 
clearly suggest that all the elements for justifying a 
causal, or at least reinforcing, process do in fact exist. 


Recommendations 


The data certainly seem to suggest that, for reasons of 
mental health and psychological well-being, one might 
well take the personal decision to avoid excessive 
consumption of television. Of course, it should be recog- 
nized that for many people such a decision would be 
extremely difficult. Like many leisure-time activities, 
television watching can undoubtedly become an 
ingrained habit that is extremely hard to break. 

Of course, to put the situation into perspective, it 
should be noted that the impact of television does not 
seem to be great enough to justify labelling excessive 
television consumption as a clear and present danger to 
society. 

One of the problems in interpreting these data lies in 
the fact that it is difficult to relate responses on attitu- 
dinal scales to actual behaviour. There are, nevertheless, 
clear implications for both predictive research and 
common sense judgment. 

At the very least, the issue has something to do with 
personal decisions concerning lifestyles and happiness. 
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Appendix A 
How We Define Violence 


How We Define Violence: 


The Nature of Violence 


Violence is action which intrudes painfully or harmfully into 
the physical, psychological, or social well-being of persons or 
groups. 


Violence or its effect may range from trivial to catastrophic. 
Violence may be obvious or subtle. 

It may arise naturally or by human design. 

Violence may take place against persons or against property. 


It may be justified or unjustified, or justified by some standards 
and not by others. 


It may be real or symbolic. 
Violence may be sudden or gradual. 


The Nature of Media Violence 


Violence depicted in film, television, sound, print, or live 
performance is not necessarily the same as violence in real life. 


Things not violent in reality may be violent in their portrayal. 


Violence presented in the media may reach large numbers of 
people, whereas real violence may not. 


The media may use many artificial devices to lessen or to 
amplify its emotional and social effects. 


Violence depicted may do harm the original violence may not 
have done - or it may have no impact at all. 
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Appendix B 
Screening Interview 


Interviewer No. Location Method 

Date Page No. 

Interviewee: Age Sex Refusal 

No English 

1. Lam of the firm John Renner & Associates. We are 


conducting research on what people think about violent 
events that are described on radio and television, and in the 
newspapers, et cetera. In the last week or two did you see a 
show or a news report in which something violent 
happened? For example, people fighting, destruction by 
earthquakes or a fire, kidnapping... 


2. How did you find out about the event? 


3. Would you tell me how you felt immediately after you saw 
or heard about the event? 


4. Do you believe that this event affected you “much more”, 
“much less”, or “about the same” as other people? 


5. Could you tell me if your feelings stayed with you for a few 
days or did you forget about the event? 


6. The way people react to any situation is often influenced by 
their state of health. Have you been unusually up or down 
lately, or have you been feeling as usual? 


7. During the past week have you — 


felt more irritable than usual? 

had more difficulty with your eyes? 

not been able to concentrate? 

broken a bone or sprained a muscle? 
felt more down — sad? 

felt your nerves bothering you more? 
had more difficulty than usual in eating? 
felt life is getting too difficult? 


We are currently gathering information on the subject of 
“Violence in the Media” and your opinions and ideas would 
be of great value. Could we arrange an interview now at 
your convenience? 
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Appendix C 
Survey Questionnaire 


Note: All technical materials used in the preparation of this 
report have been deposited in the library of The Royal 
Commission on Violence in the Communications Industry. 


CONFIDENTIAL 
A Study of Media and Attitudes 


Survey Data Collected By: 


Renner & Associates 
1027 Yonge St., Suite 103 
Toronto, Canada, M4W 2K9 


MEDIA STUDY 


Experience: We want to study what you think about the 
incidents you see on television, at the movies, or in the 
newspaper. 


Violent Events: In the last little while, did you see a show or a 


news report where something especially violent happened ? For 


example, you may remember things like people fighting, or 
someone being kidnapped, or hurt. Or, you might remember 
the destruction of cities by earthquakes or fires. 


What and Where: Write down in a few words, the event that 
you remember. Say where you saw it — in the paper, the 
movies, television, or radio. Was it something on the news? a 
television series ? a special documentary? What, exactly, was 
the thing or event you remember? 


Al. 


A2. Feelings and Actions: Here are some words which describe 


feelings and actions. Circle the number next to those 
words that describe how you felt or acted while you were 
watching, or listening to, or reading about, the violent 
events. 


(DBR Gee ese cccvee stone cscaw reste vavenns chav ece ence stun atentastivas gpa heesnanazee 


(TEX CIC Sate scaresieavacnsasnoecesstovsrass 
(h) felt like leaving the room 
(ROD ACU PCr trea acsy vicar rercer cr. 

UG) DONC erent scr wetaacititemncnstaccncseaeeeteees 


(ikepislooking Away csterrtsreccneteesiceeersen: 
(an pthpillediee.c-ccsesercevaevast cessaeeorsceercunasatuecoceens 


(DD) Upset ernie tt tscrtsresccersscrscncrsscnsersercurmetaceresmcrnscrsseusihae 


A3. Effects: After seeing and hearing about the violent event, I 
(a) worried about the terrible things that could happen to 


me some day (circle the number by your choice on 
this and the following questions) 


TIMOTE CHAT USUI cescrecessacpnctevssce-scestccen-csnunestoseqcereneteneatenan 


SAME: AS AS Ualll cweseestecc eee eeee ee 2, 
Lessethansulall itiy.s acre tae cst ee eee 3 
MOA tall x, rete: Aeteatirde: eves meee ne 4 


(b) worried that my own neighbourhood, or city, could 
be a dangerous place to live 


(c) thought about the fact that nobody can really do 
anything about most of the terrible things happening 
in the world 


(d) realized that those people who try to be heroes 
usually end up getting hurt 


(e) thought about things like buying better door locks, or 
getting a weapon, to protect myself, my family, or my 
property from criminals 


AMOTE: Than UisUialiteessucsessesee ees ereee eee ae eee 1 
SAME as: USUal Melts. trees eee earcees eee D 
less:thaniusuall ecco eee eee 3 
MOtat allt. 2-523 oes Sask eh cee a cen epee ee ee 4 


(f) felt that I could get more enjoyment out of life if I 
were a more demanding and aggressive person 


more than: Wsialiescscee cceeemeene ees eree eee nee 1 
same as usual ...........-...- 

less than usual.... 
NOtatall.:Zccwschc. cus ceeds tess swe ne ee eae a een 


Media Use: Now I would like to ask you about your preference 
in movies, television, and the other media. 


B1.Television: How many hours a day do you watch television ? 


B2. 


B3. 


B4. 


3-4 hours 
4-5 hours 
GiOE THLE sho cress cceenstaatessevere sce os ten Reeee nto ne Enos 5 


During the past six months, what shows have you watched 
regularly on television? (LIST) 


MOVIES: How often do you go to movie theatres? 


ESRC gy Ca leerratect se etecetrer tere recteescececsseeeraaes 
CTD FON 9 SEE ts 9- cone ce cen gocenbatecencanedoascenespaanoen 
2-5 PetemMontenrrectecnesers 

6 per month or more 


What sort of movies do you like to go to most ? Can you 
write down the names of those movies you liked ? 
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BS. 


B6. 


B7. 


B8. 


BY. 


B10. Radio: How many hours a day do you listen to the radio? 


Newspapers: How often do you read a newspaper? 


IES permOnthmrwreee 
WD PEt WEE Kern. -s0s soaserass 
B=SmpPerweekinsenverssrees 
6 per week or more 


Do you prefer any special sections? 


Which newspaper do you usually read? 
MHOnONUONS Ca eecsseeccoter scorer sesereteccsrere snes. ceceerenenc SoCo 


1 per month 
2S) DETAIMONMU Mater csvrucessearscatstersctaies seceeesaresrensrracteccsy es 
Aes PELANOM Meee cesrsesteies sescee casera cotutessaeousestcctsse esses 
Gipermonthtotam Ore mrrsseewe. enecseececepeer essere eters 


Which magazines do you usually read? 


Individual: These questions are important because they will 


help 


us understand the characteristics of people participating 


in this study. 


GIL 


@. 


C3. 
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Employment: Are you employed (for pay) at the present 
time? 
Employed full-time (35 hrs. wk. or more) ..........:00+ 
Employed) part-tinitey rece cee teres cceeeszneereeaeee erent 
Unemployed, and looking for full-time work............ 
Not employed, looking for part-time work............... 
Not employed, and not looking for work.............004 


(If employed) What kind of work do you do ? 


(If employed or looking for full-time work) How many 


C4. 


>: 


C6. 


D1. 


D2. 


D3. 


lake 


weeks during the past twelve months have you been out of 
work either because of being unemployed or laid off? 


less than 1 week 


1 to 3 weeks Sp? 
4 to 8 weeks ) 
9 to 25 weeks 4 
over 6 months 5 


(If unemployed or laid-off) How many weeks has it been 
since you were last employed? 


less thant T week: 2.2. ccceeccecisccscesncesstteosen cos sresaiceeenewavies 1 
lito 3 weeks 28a ee Po FoR A} 
Ato SSWEeKSs acccccecscccecs sree scseccerece sees Oe a eA 
itor SE WEEKS aceasta 

over 6 months 


What kind of job were you doing? 


‘Are you presently a: 


Full-time student (during school year) 
Full-time housewife or househusband............. 


Social/Leisure: Would you like to see your friends: 


MOLEest any OW dO TOW eecrecrcre-sevesucesncsecneseverterenecnenseseeere 1 
aboutithesamesas mOWs ceca ceree ee ees 2 
LESSeth AMO Ware cece t cee aoc ance Wace mee enema 3 


Think for a moment about those people, including 
relatives, whom you consider to be really close friends — 
those whom you can talk to about serious or important 
things. How many of these friends would you say you 
have? 


During the past week, how did you spend your time when 
you were not employed, or travelling to and from work ? 
Please estimate the hours spent in the following activities. 


(@)mwatchinertelevisionterrtersrscs etter: hours ___ 
(b)Mlistemin gto ta dO mes cerercesersecescee coer oes hours 
(C) SOM CeO OVCSiammmenertererre ieee teteererteranese hours 

(d) indoor games (cards, checkers) .............000+ Nour 
(e) home entertainment (parties, dinners) .... hours ___ 
(f) outside entertainment (clubs)...............0 POUTse——— 
(g) observing sporting events (live)............0+. hours === 
(h) participating in Sports ........cececeeseseceeseeeees hours === 
(A) readin gw. .ic. sccersereesecscssrscestcecsscsescesssscsescssstse Nourse 
(j)) home ‘repait 2 tieecscarecrtescsvececcerertescsccetescoeetse hours 

(k) household (cleaning, Cooking)... Hours = 
(1) hobbies (please say what)... Ours 
(mn) BShOp pin Peeernscscssnesenetereste res errs snencerneenncarss hours 

(n) listening to record player or stereo ............ hours 

(O)) Other ie ve crec coteacstenaarscecee eee eer eee ete ene Hours = 


Family: What is your marital status ? 


2 


Jel}, 


Bile 


Gl. 


Hl. 


H2. 


Il. 


We 


Married 
Common-law marriage 
Widowed 


emporaty/casualiseparationss2- eee ee eee 4 


Legal separation 
Divorced 


(Unmarried) Do you go out on dates, or otherwise 
entertain members of the opposite sex? 


Yes, usually with the same person 
Yes, with several different people ............:cce 
(ESHDUAV.clysSeL COTM mecmntecereers teen seiccesarier tee 
INOmnOUcallysinteresteGeeemenin mnt ste. eee 
ON Cte SPECI iecesste tenet ren Sete ae eawliccdin ectene antivir 


How many people (include yourself, other adults, children 
and infants) live in your house, apartment, or rented 
room? 


Number is 


Age: What age were you on your last birthday? 


18 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
OS TATL AR OV. CMe ncertte ester scant concrasLavvacereess seowssaisesterstenetet inane 


School: How much formal schooling have you had? 


GAPS SCM OOMO TESS core cares. eessret sc sorsns anes Sez cionsesecsesreeseeer see ] 
SOmeMnTPMESCH OOM Ries Scat ccscscecstscresenascssdccsceueesecoiecieerannstoate 2 
Completedshigh Schoo]! ccc: ccogsssrsvensssesssccrssesssaceeseconsoustrsvast 3 
OMCICOMEREOTUNIVETSICVstacescenncteesrscessccorassraarsiessetanserscoaes 4 
Other post-high-school training (trade school) ............0.0+ 3 
Completedicommmnity, Colle fei eircrccsces-csrenrsceneeresnseectaresre> 6 
CEOIMPICLEHHUDIV ETSI yjacercerserstessecesntharturee caters stores sateeesereereas if 
SOMEOS ia OTACUALC AW OlKerersesscsrecascsraseesstererseern neestrsstsstereees 8 
Completed post-graduate degree...........csesecseseeceeeeeententens 9 


Income: In 1975, how much money did you make, before 
taxes and other deductions? 


RU onto 45 OOO Sere eere trace scaeerierscnace cencederey: aera patvee tiene exteseress ] 
SA OOMOSSOL OOO. aioe: caescoteiocs ta arsnacotterescssessauctscecss 
SG OO MEO 8: OOO svc cvcscesccosy seatacssscseteowiecesteeeeencorees 
Seo OOMEtOrS lO} OOO Mracesstes. seccutscssacstevs meavestue cneecceanes 
$10,001 to $14,000 
$14,001 to $18,000 
$18,001 to $22,000 
$22,001 to $26,000 
SO GOO NR OTOVET ere etacencn ete cee oct eae shes toreicens ese tmanceeteneaesaaee 


If married, what was the total family income for the year 
1975, before taxes and other deductions. (Circle the 
appropriate number above) 


Race: What is your racial origin ? 


ING EGO coc cnecesce seo BAPE IGO BOEPONT Oe ORCC CERRO REIS DESO aR CCIE 
INC PLO mere serrorsttersteretacenncrerecretesteseeresesrrsy 

Caucasian 

[ BEA Bava FE 0 Wed saretcas san eseeee ere nadiocnc ueceH ena ac soo ooo Cece RSE at: 4 
Other (Specify) .......cssecsecessecseesesseessesesssenesseesennerscenscuscnssenss 5 


Housing: What sort of accommodation do you have? Do 
you live in: 


Detached house ec. earscanone soar aero nee eee meee, l 
DuplexiorrOw MOUSE sciiess eer ee eee ene ee m 
Apartment On Condomimiunnen treme eres ee eee ee 3 
Rooming house 


Other (Specifiy)\.tute cevir aut tee eee 


J2._ How many rooms to you have in your living quarters not 
counting the bathroom? Count a space as a room only if it 
is separated from other rooms by a floor-to-ceiling wall or 
partition. 


Number of rooms. 


K1. Sex 
POMnialle stores cost tat Laeeeceee oer eee Te ne ] 
LN IE ere rene esi SAI ie is eles ar es Dt UE a on 2 


Ll. Safety Have you ever seriously considered getting a 
burglar alarm system for your home? 


have one.alread ysecsrareste.ee eee eee ee 1 
got dog just for purpose 


L2. Have you ever seriously considered having a gun or some 
other weapon to protect yourself in your home? 


have:one already icccccseranstesscettuersesacersert nase l 


L3. Before you go to bed in the evening, do you or someone 
else check to see if the doors and windows are locked? 


VCS icra arstrnseanesutaesetce necresratanceneanne nese noone eee cerenteerrsretae ] 
GOONS: ONY sear iot sar scosecssessessctsases seneetzaneststncpecerecerer terete 2 
TO cere secesvacesaencavarrCaececeseuetrarmeeps tense can on aneneancentevessertareres 3 


L4. When you park your car, do you lock the doors? 


AL WAYS's i cevasnentcceearaescersqenscarermestenserest sees ne nam seeemeae areas l 
valuables inside, 1n POOF aFeaS ..........seseseseeeseeseseseseeeees 2 
at night only 


Events: In each of the following questions, always circle just 
one of the two possible choices offered. 


L5. During any given week in Canada, about how many 
people out of 100 are involved in some kind of violence? 
Would you say about one person in 100 or about 10 in 
100? 


Wimbas WOO jeer. ] 10 ina 100........... 2 


L6. In Canada, what per cent of all crimes are violent 
crimes—like murder, rape, robbery and aggrevated as- 
sault? Would you say it is 15% or 25%? 


[Roy oieeneotcor ce neerote | Vo sassssecsesseeransesce 2 


L7. In Canada, about what per cent of all males who have 
jobs work in law enforcement and crime detection—like 
policemen, detectives, et cetera? Would you say it is 1% 
or 5%? 


L8. About what per cent of Canadians who have jobs are 
professionals or managers—like doctors, lawyers, teach- 
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ers, proprietors, or other executives? Would you say it is 
20% or 25%? 


DO Yossce-sereisveseers 1 


A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, a 
store, an apartment, or a house. In all of Metropolitan 
Toronto during 1975, do you think that the number of 
burglaries recorded by the police during 1975 was: 


OSD D eeterte estes 


A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence 
of the victim and in which property or something of 
value is taken from that individual by use of force. 
Which of the following numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of robberies recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


SNS recente | DIOS veo soectscsescetsee 2 


In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the vic- 
tim is wounded. Which of the following numbers do 
you think most accurately represents the number of 
woundings recorded by the police in Metropolitan To- 
ronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of murders recorded by the po- 
lice in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


DA eee ess seaxrseters 1 TDs shasteasssterseessastse 2 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of rapes recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of simple assaults (these are at- 
tacks upon a victim which do not result in robbery, 
rape, wounding, or murder) upon individuals which 
were recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975: 


S969 Fee ecrerces ] 


Involvement: Have you, or anyone you know, ever been 
mugged, robbed, or attacked on the street? 


(Uy SY OSSHIMO Eo sevscceucereces core tevensescsnseesesbeusetavecerseevencsesens 1 
(Q)i> yessiothen PerSome.cvtcscscsss-.cesseorssersescesstsrstarecnsenscers 2 
(ERE Sone tomscca ne eee ree Gre cena aan 3 
Has your home, or the home of anyone you know, ever 
been broken into by thieves or delinquents? 

CU) yeessimliysOmlerrrercerstatenscrscscereseseenceceuacerenecterererects 1 
(Zs Ot em pensOnysynOM Cleese terete terre ee 2 
(BP MO Werrreee reer en eevee een eee coer cemecrenateee 3 
Have you had a physical fight during the past month 

with anyone? 

(CUVEE VESESULAN SEL 5.5 ceo assesecrestesenceroreset coc eoereess sete ] 
(2) yes, friend 2 
(CB) AYES: SPOUS Cree urcerse cree sees etcvese stone scar saceteecesserteceeee 3 
(4) PANO AAS ie es Bt te ee ee 4 


M4. Have you ever been arrested? 


< 
oO 
7.) 
_ 


MS. (If yes) What were you charged with? 
DO OL WISHILO;SA Ven caearestenteresseerarscere saec eran tereeeters 
\AVSBURS GIS = 


M6. Have any of your friends ever been arrested? 


~< 
oO 
n 
=, 


M7. (If yes) What were you charged with? 
Do MOT WISH TOISAYe cccsenesesscertestetscee-ptesecsmncsteececereses 1 
NVA Tey 


Opinions: Different people seem to have very different opin- 
ions on how dangerous, or how safe, our community is. We 
have heard people say things like you will read below. If you 
agree very strongly with the statement, circle the “SA” under 
the statement. If you agree, but not too strongly, circle the “A”. 
If your opinion is one of mild disagreement, circle the “D”. If 
you strongly disagree, circle the “SD”. 


For example, suppose one of the statements were: 
“The instructions for this questionnaire are hard to 
understand.” 


()USA Oy ae Beye ian 


I hope that you would circle the SD to show that you strongly 
disagree. 


Remember then: 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree =A 
Somewhat disagree = D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


NI. Opinion Statements: The news reports and the police do 
not tell us about all the crimes that are really happening 
on the streets of Toronto. 


(1) SA Q) A @) 1D (4) SD 
N2. You have seen so much violence on television, in shows 
and on news reports, that you find yourself getting 


bored with it all. 


(1) SA (2) A @) Ww (4) SD 
N3. We might as well just get used to the fact that the rob- 
bery, the attacks, and other violence in our community 


is just here to stay. 


(yr SA QA @y 1D) (4) SD 
N4. You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, 
just because they try to rob you of the $20 you have in 


your wallet. 


(1) SD (2) D @) Az (4) SA 
N5. In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone 


after dark, as some areas of town are quite dangerous. 
(1) SA (2) A GD (4) SD 


N6. 


N7. 


N8. 


N9. 


N10. 


NIT: 


N12, 


N13. 


N14. 


N15. 


N16. 


N17. 


N18. 


NTP 


N20. 


You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much 
attention anymore to all the killings reported on the 
news. 


(1) SA (2) A 3) D (4) SD 


If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would 
solve more crimes by being tough with your suspects 
and informers, than by being nice. 


(1) SA (2) A (@) 1D) (4) SD 


People should learn techniques of self-defence. 
(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


Do you think that the government is making too much 
of a fuss about the violence in our society? 


(1) SA (2) A (ea) (4) SD 


There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, 
who could prove he or she could use a gun, were al- 
lowed to carry a gun anywhere they wanted. 


(1) SA (2) A 6) D (4) SD 


It would be a good idea to just cut back on the money 
given to the police because we have more protection 
now than the average person really needs. 


(1) SD (4) 1D CG) A (4) SA 


The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on 
criminals, 


(espe @y D ean (4) SA 


People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough 
to be successful in society today. 


@) SA (2) A (@)) 1B (4) SD 


The police should be given more power. 


(1) SA (2) A 3) D (4) SD 


If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be 
able to “get back at them” if the police do not do any- 
thing. 


(1) SA (@) as (3) D (4) SD 


Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more dan- 
gerous than most people think. 


(1) SA (2) (Gy 1D) (4) SD 


Walking alone around the main downtown shopping 
area after midnight is an activity you would recommend 
as “reasonable and safe”’ to out-of-town visitors. 


(CES D> (2), 1B) (Gy Ak (4) SA 


There are a lot of small-time criminals in town who 
should be beaten up and told to go elsewhere. 


(1) SA (A) AN (yy 1B (4) SD 


The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be 
controlled and eventually eliminated by police efforts. 


(1) SD @ Dp (3) A (4) SA 


The way society is going, almost anyone’s neighbour 


N21. 


N22. 


N23. 


N24. 


nowadays could turn out to be the sort of person the po- 
lice arrest for some crazy mass killing. 


(1) SA Cy AN (@) 10 (4) SD 
There are a few crazy people around who may try to ac- 
tually do some of the violent things shown in movies. 


(1) SA (2) A 8) (4) SD 


The murders and fights and other violence seen on tele- 
vison and movies probably cause people to be more 
violent than they otherwise would be. 


(1) SD (Oy 18) (3) A (4) SA 
People who don’t avoid dark streets or disreputable 
bars, deserve to be robbed or attacked. 


(1) SA @Q) A (@) 1B (4) SD 


Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards 
by the door who can demand everyone’s identification 
who enters. 


(1) SA Qyr A (8) D (4) SD 


Actions: The following statements refer to actions some people 
do, or believe they may do. Using the same system of circling 
letters as before, show if you agree or disagree that you act in 
the way described in each statement. Remember: 


Ol. 


Q2. 


O3. 


O04. 


O5. 


06. 


O7. 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree =A 
Somewhat disagree =D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


Action Statements: You would try to stop, with physical 
force if needed, a person of your own size and sex from 
assaulting an elderly, helpless woman. 

(1) SD (2) D @) A (4) SA 
If someone teases or insults you without reason, you 
never hit them or threaten to hit them. 

(1) SD (@) 1) (3) A (4) SA 
You leave lights on in your home, to discourage bur- 
glars, when you, and the rest of your household, go out 
for the evening. 

(1) SA (2) tek @) 3D (4) SD 
You do not worry about being robbed when you are 
carrying a large amount of cash. 


(1) SD (2) ab) @y A (4) SA 


You usually avoid going out at night alone because 
there is a chance you may be attacked. 

(1) SA (2) A Gy 15 (4) SD 
You sometimes leave a party or a friend’s house early 
because you worry about being attacked on the street 
late at night. 

(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 
You try to avoid taking the subways when you are by 
yourself late at night. 


(1) SA (2) A )neD (4) SD 
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O12. 


O13. 


O14. 


O15. 


O16. 


O17. 


O18. 


O19. 
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2o2 


You do not leave much cash in your home or apartment 
because thieves may break in and take it. 


(1) SA 2) A 3) D (4) SD 


You do not want to carry a gun or some other weapon 
to protect yourself. 


CO) sD 2) (Gy ak (4) SA 


You have learned a few good self-defence tricks by 
watching television or movies. 


(1) SA (2) A (@) 1D (4) SD 


You do not lose your temper very easily. 
(1) SD (2) D @) A (4) SA 


Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try 
to kill someone who was trying to kill you. 


(iyeSDi= 20) 2D (3) A (4) SA 


If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was 
attempting to rob you. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood, 
or at work, who you would like to see get “beat up” to 
teach them a lesson. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


It is hard for you to imagine yourself as a thief who robs 
wealthy people at gunpoint. 


(iweSD a ROD (3) A (4) SA 


You would like to be a member of a neighbourhood 
protection group which keeps out of the area undesira- 
ble people who the police just leave alone for “lack of 
evidence”. 


(1) SA @) A GD (4) SD 
You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone 
“ust for the heck of it”. 

(1) SD @y 1) 3) A (4) SA 
Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just 


feel like “smashing someone”. 
(1) SA (Q)aRA @) 38 (4) SD 


You have quite a few arguments with people. 
(1) SA QA (@) 1D) (4) SD 


You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you ex- 
plode. 


(1) SA Q) A (@)) 1B) (4) SD 


You have more trouble with your “nerves” than most 
people. 
(1) SA OyaA 3) D (4) SD 


Health Attitudes: During the last year or so, do you feel that 
you should have consulted someone about your: 


Ql. Physical Health (M.D., surgeon) 


Q2. 


Q3. 


Yes, should have 
Yes, actually did 


No 


Mental Health (psychiatrist, psychologist) 


Yes:should Haves. xete cece cere e ee eee eee 
Viesyactually: didhicssrsccscrer se cet eareeneatenueemrseuescerstncns ara 


No 


Family Problems (social worker, minister) 


Yes: should have siscscsssvtfcctastes eee tee ores neeaes 
Yes, actually did).2..cccsceore-censercenetscecerneteaerceresaeocsessnsersscrscrss 


No 
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Chapter One 


Introduction and Purpose 


In the welter of controversy surrounding the media 
violence issue, there are a few small pockets of mutual 
understanding and consensus. Government review 
bodies and independent researchers have generally 
agreed, for example, that individuals who show signs of 
social maladjustment or mental instability might be 
more susceptible than average individuals to the various 
adverse effects of media violence.! 


Basis for Agreement 


For decades now, researchers, educators, and others 
have been producing skilfully designed and executed 
research projects and carefully constructed philo- 
sophical or scientific expositions about the effects of 
violence in the media. All of these seem to have played 
a very minor role in creating this area of consensus 
concerning media effects. This is not surprising — the 
field of violence research has always generated more 
arguments than agreements. Media people, reasonably 
enough, do not wish any further restrictions in the way 
of censorship or interference with their products. On the 
one hand, they feel that they have a social responsibility 
to maintain and protect the historical “freedom of the 
press”. On the other hand, the profits generated through 
the interest and attention of the public to portrayals of 
media violence are undoubtedly to be considered.’ 

Perhaps the general agreement with the proposition 
that certain individuals might be adversely affected by 
media violence reflects the perception that the 
proportion of the population in this category is so small 
that the proposition is not worth challenging. 

After all, alcohol is available to anyone who is old 
enough and who has the price to purchase it. No one 
questions the fact that some purchasers will over- 
indulge to the point of physically or mentally destroying 
both themselves and their families. Presumably, if that 
proportion of the population should become signifi- 
cantly larger or more markedly expensive to maintain 
and treat in society, some form of alcohol “censorship 
or prohibition might be brought into effect. 

Thus, even media supporters can afford to be - 
generous in not taking serious issue with the proposition 
that media violence can have undesirable effects upon a 


very small proportion of people in the population. The 
opponents of media violence, realizing that there are so 
many other points that media spokesmen do not 
concede, have concentrated their efforts in the areas of 
controversy. 


The Maladjusted 


There are a few facts worth considering here. First, the 
terms “socially maladjusted” and “mentally disordered” 
are seldom used in a precise manner. Probably the most 
pragmatic way to define such a fringe population would 
be to study those who have been declared “criminals” 
or “mentally ill” and who are therefore institutional- 
ized. While such populations are conveniently at hand, 
and are certainly clearly defined, it should be recog- 
nized that — as representatives of their respective fringe 
groups — they are only the tip of a rather large iceberg. 


How Many? 


First, most individuals now living in mental hospitals or 
prisons will be released, once again, into society. Many 
of these individuals will, once again, demonstrate their 
inability to fit into society so dramatically that they will 
be re-institutionalized. Many will continue to function 
at a marginally acceptable level. 

Certainly, many people who exhibit symptoms of 
mental disorder will never see the inside of a mental 
institution. Field researchers have demonstrated that 
perhaps 15 per cent of the general, non-hospitalized 
population exhibit strong enough symptoms of mental 
disorder that they should be receiving treatment.? The 
studies indicate that at least 5 per cent of the general 
population exhibit severely incapacitating symptoms of 
mental disorder and should be — but are not 
— hospitalized. 

And what about criminals? Evidence suggests that 
there are many criminals who are never, or very seldom, 
caught. Who knows the number? Certainly, there are 
more criminals in our society than the number of incar- 
cerated individuals might suggest. 

When the uncounted alcoholics and drug addicts are 
added to the above populations, the total number of 
socially maladjusted or mentally disordered individuals 
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in society looms larger and more significant than most 
of us at first imagine. 

Much of the anti-social activity occurring in society is 
carried out by a very small number of individuals. As 
mentioned above, there is general agreement that media 
violence may perhaps affect a small handful of 
disturbed people in society. That is hardly reason to 
disregard these people, as they are responsible for most 
of the day-to-day criminal and otherwise offensive acts 
that disrupt society. 


Small Numbers, Large Impact 


Perhaps there is a tendency to think of occurrences like 
urban riots as demonstrating the violence that lies just 
beneath the surface of every civilized individual. 
However, the data do not substantiate such perceptions. 
As two researchers have pointed out, 


One of the outstanding features of the widespread urban riots 
which have recently swept through the United States is the 
relatively small amount of personal violence committed 
compared to the large number of people taking part in the riot. 
In the Watts Community of 330,000 there were only about 
10,000; 37 people were killed and 118 were wounded by gun 
fire. .. the riot atmosphere represents a powerful environ- 
mental influence on all those people taking part in the riot. The 
fact that so few people were killed or injured in these riots 
makes us believe that unusually strong control mechanisms 
were operating, both in the individual rioters and in the police 
and National Guard troops who sought to keep the riot under 
control.4 


In short, a few people caused most of the trouble. But to 
hold that media violence has its effects only on those 
few people who show signs of maladjustment is a 
presumption with some very weighty implications. 


Research Evidence 


The actual research evidence to support the conclusions 
of researchers and reviewers about the impact of the 
media on the maladjusted is very weak indeed. Most 
research data collected on mentally disordered 
individuals has been done in conjunction with larger 
studies examining normal populations. In such studies, 
researchers would notice that the clearly undesirable 
responses to media violence could be attributed to a 
very small handful of their respondents. Upon further 
examination, some researchers noted that these respon- 
dents had showed signs of obvious mental disorder or 
social maladjustment. The number of studies where 
such relationships have emerged is very small. Further- 
more, the number of such respondents involved in this 
type of analysis has usually consisted of only a few 
individuals within the larger population being studied. 


Juvenile Extrapolations 

Another problem in drawing conclusions from studies 
such as those mentioned above is that they dispropor- 
tionately reflect the response patterns of juvenile 
subjects. Under the best of conditions, a generalization 
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from the responses and attitudes of juveniles to those of 
adults can be made only at great peril. When 
researchers attempt to extrapolate from the unusual 
responses noted in the sample of two or three juveniles 
exhibiting symptoms of emotional disturbance to the 
entire adult population, the bounds of credibility are 
being stretched beyond reason. 


Weight of Opinion 

Some opinions have, in the past, carried a weight out of 
all proportion to the quality of evidence they actually 
represent. The reference here is to those individuals who 
have noted that prisoners and juvenile delinquents show 
a stronger than average preference for media presenta- 
tions dealing with crime and/or violence.° 

In years past, many prison systems exercised strong 
censorship over the types of movies shown to inmates. 
Researchers in the 1930s and 1940s held that violent 
movies not only taught prisoners additional useful 
criminal techniques, but also contributed to making 
these individuals more violent than they already were.® 
At the time, there was no useful data base to indicate 
how much media violence an average person — let alone 
a criminal — preferred. Certainly, aside from consid- 
erable conjecture about the matter, there is still no 
specific evidence to demonstrate that violence observed 
by inmates is any more likely to encourage them to be 
more violent, in the long run, than anyone else. 

To date, then, there is widespread acceptance of the 
position that mentally disordered and/or socially 
maladjusted people are more susceptible than average 
to the violence portrayed in the media, although the 
position is little supported by firm evidence. The specific 
impact about which observers and researchers are 
concerned has to do with the role media violence plays 
in inciting violent action by these fringe groups of the 
population. 


Other Effects 


Of course, media violence has been implicated in 
effecting other changes in viewers apart from simply 
increasing their level of violent behaviour. For example, 
it is known that, among a normal population of viewers, 
portrayals of violence on television may bring about 
increased feelings of anxiety. If this happens to 
individuals in the general population, what might the 
effects be on someone who is already so pathologically 
anxious that he/she is in a mental institution? 

The violence portrayed in the media often seems as 
calculated as any carefully constructed advertisement to 
make the viewer tense and anxious, to thrill the viewer 
by offering an opportunity for vicarious participation in 
acts of hostility and vengeance. In short, violence in the 
media excites and affects the average person.’ What 
does it do to those who are so mentally disordered or 
socially maladjusted that they have been 
institutionalized? 


Purpose 


It is the purpose of this study to examine selected insti- 
tutionalized populations with respect to their attitudes 
and beliefs about violence in society. Of particular 
interest will be the relationships between these measures 
and the amount and types of media content preferred 
by the research subjects. 

A companion study, “Violence, Media, and Mental 
Disorder”, immediately preceding this study, examined 
a special sample of individuals drawn from the general 
population. This group also represents a form of fringe 
population — that is, approximately 50 per cent of the 
respondents in that study were selected because they 
exhibit significant symptoms of mental disorder. 

This is a descriptive/comparative study; the project 
design will not enable anyone to draw firm inferences 
about causes and effects. The intent is not to demon- 
strate that exposure to a considerable amount of media 
violence causes the development of socially undesirable 
attitudes or beliefs. Rather, the purpose is to establish 
whether or not relationships between media use and 
certain hypothesized effects exist at all. A working 
assumption is that exposure to a high level of media 
violence causes people to be more violent than they 
otherwise would be. As a first step to examining that 
cause-effect relationship, this initial descriptive project 
is being conducted. The hypothesis to be tested is that 
individuals in the sample who act in a violent manner 
will report higher exposure levels of media violence than 
those individuals who exhibit less violent behaviours or 
inclinations. 

Needless to say, the fact that high levels of exposure 
to the media tend to be associated with high levels of 
exposure to the portrayal of violence does not demon- 
strate that the media cause the violence. Indeed, a 
history of violence could cause the preference for 
certain types of media products. Alternatively, both 
high levels of violence and preference for media 
violence could be the result of yet another factor, such 
as a vitamin or hormone deficiency. 

None the less, to demonstrate that the predicted 
relationships exist, whatever their cause, is an efficient 
and helpful step along the path toward determining 
causal factors. 


Dynamics 

Another point, while it cannot be addressed in this _ 
study, should be noted for its explanatory value. That is, 
why should institutionalized populations be more 
susceptible to influence by the media than any other 
population? - 

A number of aspects of institutional living need to be 
considered. First, it would appear, from discussions 
with the directors and staff of mental institutions, that 
the media are very important in the patients’ or inmates’ 
everyday lives. For most institutionalized persons, time 
drags. Individuals in institutions often like to work 
because it gives them something to do. To fill their 


leisure time is often a problem. Also, the media are their 
“life line’, their main contact with the world outside the 
institution. 

It is probably reasonable to suggest that there would 
be considerable disruption in most institutions if, for 
example, no further access to television sets were 
allowed and no more weekly movies were to be booked. 
The strong reaction that undoubtedly would erupt 
would reflect the importance of the media in the lives of 
the institutionalized populations. 

From a psychological point of view, it seems 
reasonable to expect that if the media are highly valued 
as both time fillers and means of contact with the 
outside world, then close attention will be paid to the 
content. Furthermore, one might suspect that, since it 
would be difficult for most inmates to judge the relative 
truth or falsity of media presentations against the “real 
world”, there might emerge a dramatically false 
perception of the world outside the institution. 

When the news is full of commentary on the 
robberies and attacks in the Toronto area, it is easy for 
people who live and work in downtown Toronto to put 
such media information into perspective. As most 
would attest, very few of them experience either 
robberies or attacks. Most individuals are aware of the 
parts of town and times of day in which it might be 
prudent to be wary. By arranging their lives accord- 
ingly, urban dwellers perceive their environment as 
being much safer than those who live outside of the city 
might think. 

For individuals who have been institutionalized for 
some time, the violence in the world outside of their 
institution may begin to acquire more fear-arousing 
aspects than are actually justified. 

Alternatively, in so far as media programming relies 
heavily on one form or another of violence, institution- 
alized individuals may feel that people have to be 
aggressive to get along in life outside of the institution. 

A number of different effects that might be attributed 
to exposure to media violence have been postulated by 
various researchers and writers. Some of the most 
common effects mentioned in the literature are: 


® aggressive attitudes and actions 
® tolerance or apathetic attitudes toward violence 
® anxiety or fearfulness about violence 


® defensive or “victim-like” actions to cope with 
violence 


@ distorted beliefs or perceptions of the realities or facts 
about violence-related issues 


These effects and various measurements of mental 
disorder are examined in greater detail in “Violence, the 
Media, and Mental Disorder,” which precedes this 
study. 
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Chapter Two 


Institutional Groups Studied 


The socially maladjusted and mentally disordered 
individuals in society are found in a wide variety of 
institutions. Furthermore, from institution to institu- 
tion, and indeed within an institution itself, there are 
many different types or “levels” of individuals. For 
example, because of location, history and attitudes of 
the professional staff, certain psychiatric facilities tend 
to treat patients of a much higher socio-economic class 
than do other facilities. Also, some facilities maintain a 
very high proportion of seriously disturbed patients, 
and a very small outpatient department; in other facili- 
ties, the reverse is true. 

To identify and study a sample of individuals who are 
representative of institutionalized mental patients would 
require a very extensive and expensive sample 
procedure — particularly if an effort is made to take into 
account differences within and between hospitals. The 
same problem exists with regard to the criminal popula- 
tion. Not only are there great differences between 
various training schools, jails, provincial correctional 
institutions, and federal correctional institutions, but 
there are many levels or classifications of criminals 
within each institution. 


Institutions Sampled 


For the purposes of this study, emphasis was placed 
upon the collection of data from a diverse population. 
That is, it was felt that nothing would be gained by 
directing all of the available resources to a study of just 
the mental-hospital population, or just the criminal 
population. 

The second decision taken was that there must be 
some arbitrary selection of sub-groups within the 
population to be studied. Thus, while prisoners from 
two federal penitentiaries were included in the sample, 
only those incarcerated for committing a violent crime 
were interviewed. Details of the sampling procedure for 
each group will be discussed in this chapter. 

Inmates from federal correctional institutions were 
drawn from the Millhaven and the Collins Bay Peniten- 
tiaries. Inmates from provincial correctional institutions 
were drawn from the Quinte Regional Detention Centre 
and from the Niagara Regional Detention Centre. 
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Adult patients were drawn from two sections of the 
Mental Health Centre — Penetanguishene, the 
Oakridges Division and the Mental Health Centre itself. 
A juvenile sample was drawn from the Hincks 
Treatment Centre in downtown Toronto and the 
Hincks Farm, near Collingwood. 


Interviewing Federal Prisoners 


A total of 91 individuals incarcerated in the federal 
correctional institutions at Collins Bay and Millhaven 
were interviewed. The directors of these institutions 
produced lists of inmates who had been convicted of 
crimes of violence — murder, attempted murder, assault 
with a weapon, and so on. 

At each institution, a correctional officer brought five 
or Six inmates at one time to the researcher. The project 
was explained to them and they were told that they 
could leave the room if they were not interested in 
participating. They were assured that their names need 
not be put on the questionnaires and that the question- 
naires would not be shown to the institutional staff. 

During both the explanation and the actual adminis- 
tration of the questionnaire, the correctional officers 
always waited outside of the research room. 


Cooperation and Administration 


Most of the inmates were very cooperative. Approxi- 
mately 15 per cent refused to participate after listening 
to the researcher’s presentation. Many of the prisoners 
were either away from the prison for court appearances 
on the day the interviewer appeared, or were doing jobs 
that they could not leave at the time. About 30 per cent 
of those whose names were on the list prepared by the 
directors did not, for the above reasons, meet at all with 
the researcher. 

Of course, all of the inmates knew, after the first one 
or two research meetings, what the project was about 
and why it was being done. Undoubtedly, some of those 
who did not meet with the researcher chose not to do so 
and gave excuses such as the above. The correctional 
officers also said that some of the inmates on the list did 
not come to listen to the explanation because they were 


unable to read or write and did not want to admit that 
in public. 

On the whole, the responses of both the correctional 
staff and the inmates who did participate suggest that 
the researcher was receiving a very high level of cooper- 
ation and acceptance, and that cases of genuine 
obstinacy or disinterest were relatively infrequent. 

Each interviewee was asked to complete his own 
questionnaire. A few individuals had some difficulties in 
reading, but the group was always small enough that the 
researcher could go from desk to desk and give help 
when necessary. 

A number of the inmates on the directors’ lists were 
held in segregation cells. That is, they did not mix with 
the general prison population, and could not be brought 
to the research room in groups. Because of time 
constraints, the researcher could not carry out 
individual interviews with all of these persons. 
However, 12 such interviews, representing about 50 per 
cent of those in segregation, were completed. All those 
approached were very cooperative. 

The total number of inmates interviewed in federal 
correctional institutions was 91. 


Interviewing Provincial Prisoners 

The directors of the Regional Detention Centres at 
Quinte and Niagara were also most cooperative in 
permitting the researchers to have access to the inmate 
population. 

All the inmates in provincial institutions, are 
sentenced for a period of less than two years. On the 
average, the crimes for which they have been incar- 
cerated are notably less serious than those committed 
by the population in federal penitentiaries. 

Of course, the provincial prisons are only temporary 
homes for some of the inmates. Some, after the 
completion of various legal processes, are eventually 
shifted to federal penitentiaries. For this project, any 
inmates who were probably bound for the federal 
penitentiary system were not included in the sample. 


Cooperation and Administration 


Once again, the inmates took considerable interest in 
the project. They were extremely cooperative, and only 
a very small number of individuals refused to partici- 
pate. Discussions with the correctional officers indicated 
that the primary reasons for refusals had to do more 
with the problem of literacy than disinterest. 

The administration procedure was identical to that 
carried out in the federal penitentiaries. Again, the 
interviewer worked individually with anyone who had 
reading or writing difficulties. 

The total number of individuals interviewed in both 
the Regional Dentention Centres was 100. 


Interviewing Adult Mental Patients 


At the Penetang Mental Hospital, two wards were 
surveyed — an active treatment ward and an admitting 


ward. The staff gathered the patients, after supper, into 
the lounge areas. Coffee and doughnuts were provided 
as an incentive to listen. The researcher explained the 
project and the reasons why there was a strong interest 
in gaining the participation and cooperation of the 
patients in mental hospitals. 

On each ward, approximately 60 per cent of the 
available patients completed a questionnaire. Some of 
the apparently “able” patients refused to participate. 
However, most of those who failed to participate were 
either too disturbed to understand or too sensitive 
about their inability to read to allow the interviewer or 
the staff to assist them. The number of individuals who 
completed the questionnaires in Penetang was 40. 

At the Oakridges facility, the same contact and expla- 
nation process was used. The four wards from which the 
sample was drawn included one admitting ward and 
three wards housing individuals who were most difficult 
to work with and probably least likely to be released in 
the near future. Many of these individuals were 
mentally retarded, and most of them had some reading 
difficulties. 

The patients at Oakridges, in addition to being 
mentally ill, have been assigned to this facility either 
because they have been convicted of crimes or because 
they have proven to be too assaultive for other mental- 
health facilities to handle safety. The number of 
individuals interviewed at Oakridges facility was 39. 


Interviewing Disturbed Juveniles 


The Hincks Treatment Centre provides treatment for 
Juveniles who exhibit behavioural and/or emotional 
problems. There are two locations where treatment and 
schooling are carried out — one in downtown Toronto 
and one on a farm some distance north of Toronto. 

The Hincks Treatment Centre emphasizes very close 
and frequent contact between patients and the staff. 
Most of the patients attend school within the facility. 
Treatment and activity programs engage the patients 
almost full time. Unlike those in other institutions, there 
is little chance of “having nothing to do”. 


Cooperation and Administration 


The staff of the Hincks chose to administer the 
questionnaire themselves at both the farm and the 
downtown location. The researchers briefed the staff 
with respect to some of the problems and difficulties 
they might encounter in administering the question- 
naire. 

There were a few extremely disturbed clients to 
whom the questionnaire was not given. However, 
cooperation was generally excellent. A total of 33 
questionnaires were completed at these locations. 
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Chapter Three 


Describing the Institutionalized Population 


The purpose of this chapter is to present the researched 
findings that describe the personal characteristics of the 
respondents from the various populations studied. 

The data for the various groups are juxtaposed purely 
for illustrative purposes. No attempt has been made to 
carry out analyses to determine the statistical signifi- 
cance of the observed differences. Given the nature of 
the populations and the way the respective samples 
were drawn, such analyses would be difficult to justify 
both conceptually and statistically. 

Included in this presentation of data will be data 
collected in the companion study, using a similar 
questionnaire on a non-institutionalized population. 
(See preceding report in this volume.) This non- 
institutionalized population forms a comparison group 
of interest because it was selected in such a way as to 
represent what might be referred to as a fringe sub- 
group of the general population. Approximately 50 per 
cent of the respondents in this group exhibited 
symptoms of significant mental disorder. Furthermore, 
the comparison population contains an above-average 
number of individuals who have been arrested or who 
have friends who have been arrested. In short, the 
criminality and mental disorder that are characteristic 
of the institutionalized groups are present, in a subdued 
form, in the non-institutionalized population against 
which they are compared. 


Age 
The percentage of individuals falling into each category 
for the total sample studied appears in Exhibit 1. 

Note that, as a group, the prisoners tend to be 
younger than the other two adult groups. This is to be 
expected, since researchers have long known that most 
of crimes are committed by individuals under the age of 
35. The distribution of age among the mental patients is 
very similar to that of the comparison group. 


Sex 


Exhibit 2 indicates that the proportion of female 
prisoners interviewed was extremely small. In fact, the 
interviewers made no special efforts to collect data on 
female prisoners, since an adequate sample of this sub- 
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population would have involved visiting several other 
institutions. Moreover, only a small proportion of 
prisoners in Canada are female. 

This over-representation of males in the prisoner 
group should be kept in mind while examining other 
differences among the groups. For example, such 
factors as employment rate, type of occupation, income 
levels, and so on are factors very much influenced by 
the sex factor. 

Males are also over-represented in the mental-patient 
group. This is not characteristic of a typical mental 
hospital population; however, 39 of the total sample of 
79 mental patients were drawn from a facility that treats 
only male patients. 


Marital Status 


The data on marital status (Exhibit 3), indicate that a 
relatively low percentage of the prisoners were married. 
However, the percentage of those who maintained a 
common-law relationship was much higher than that for 
the other two groups. This is a common situation 
among the prison population. 


Education 


Exhibit 4 shows that, among both prisoners and mental 
patients, a high proportion of respondents had not 
graduated from grade school. This is a common 
situation among prisoners — in fact, the figure for 
prisoners is probably somewhat unrepresentative. 
During the course of administering the questionnaire, 
one of the primary reasons for refusal to cooperate had 
to do with evidence of illiteracy on the part of inmates 
rather than hostility or disinterest. 

Among mental patients, the high proportion of 
individuals who had not completed grade school is not 
representative of the general mental-hospital popula- 
tion. It reflects the limitations on the sampling 
procedure in one hospital. At this location, the inter- 
viewers were permitted only to select respondents from 
those four of the eight wards housing patients who 
exhibited the lowest levels of social competency. These 
are usually the less intelligent individuals with either 
more serious forms of mental disturbance or with a 
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Exhibit 1 


Age 

Age levels Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
15 years or less - - - 18.5% 
16-17 years - ~ - 74.1 
18-24 years 32.6% 51.9% 32.4% 7.4 
25-34 years US) 30.7 36.5 = 
35-44 years 10.4 10.6 12.2 ~ 
45-54 years 16.2 4.8 8.1 = 
55-64 years 8.3 1 6.8 = 

65 years and over 2.6 1 4.0 = 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 2 

Sex 

Sex Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Female 59.8% 2.6% 21.5% 33.3% 
Male 40.2 97.4 78.5 66.7 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Exhibit 3 

Marital Status 

Marital Status Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients 

Married 38.1% 17.5% 18.0% 

Common-law marriage 3.8 ip Sel 

Widowed 4.4 Sel Syl 

Separation 2.8 2.6 al 

Legal separation 5 322 2.6 

Divorced 4.9 Sys) 6.4 

Single 40.9 52.4 SMhodl 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 4 


Education 

Educational levels Comparison group _ Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Grade school 9.4% 20.9% 35.3% 48.1% 
Some high school 24.0 49.2 34.2 SIk9 
High school 19.1 11.0 16.5 ~ 
Some college 22.9 11.0 3.8 = 
Post high school 4.7 6.3 Sal - 
Community college 3.8 1.6 25 - 
University 8.1 - - - 
Some post graduate 4.0 - L3 = 
Post graduate 4.0 - is! = 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
cultural or social-class background that manifests itself Race 


in both grossly inappropriate social behaviour and an 
unwillingness or inability to show significant 
improvement with treatment or training. 


The questions asked of respondents required a high 
enough level of understanding and judgment that no 
seriously retarded individuals could complete the inter- 
view, even with significant assistance from the inter- 
viewer. Thus, the sampling procedure dictated that the 
39 individuals from this institution represented the best 
of the worst wards. Nevertheless, a high proportion 
were illiterate. This will be reflected in subsequent data 
to be discussed concerning the use of print media. 


Exhibit 5 


Race 


Racial category 


Asiatic 2.3% 
Negro 4.4 
Caucasian 90.3 
East Indian ila 
Mixed or refused 1.9 
Total 100.0% 
Income 


For the data in income, the question asked of the 
comparison group was slightly different from that asked 
of the institutionalized groups. The latter groups were 
asked to state their income for the year just preceding 
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Comparison group _ Prisoners 


The data on racial origin shown in Exhibit 5 indicates 
some minor differences among the groups. Note that the 
category of “mixed, or refused” appears frequently in 
the prisoners’ group and the juveniles’ group. Those in 
the prisoners’ population were characteristically open in 
discussing the question. In most cases, the racial 
mixture was such that the individual could not be 
reasonably placed in any of the four major categories. 
As for the juvenile group, however, the questionnaires 
were administered by the staff of the institution. The 
racial issue, being a sensitive one in Canadian society, 
was apparently regarded by many of the students as 
being either private or irrelevant information. Thus, 
many of the questionnaires were returned with no 
response to the question. 


Mental patients Juveniles 
2.1% 2.5% 9.1% 
7.9 = 3.0 
79.4 96.2 69.7 
1.1 = = 
9.5 1.3 18.2 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


their entry into the institution. This can be a highly 
complex question for many individuals in a institution- 
alized population. Many of them have been in and out 
of institutions all their lives, and have never really 
worked for a full year. Many of them are very young — 


particularly the prisoners — and this would naturally 
limit the type of occupation or career that they could 
have initiated before being incarcerated. Of course, the 
percentage figures that appear in Exhibit 6 are based 
only upon those individuals who were able to respond 
to this question. 

The mental patients obviously report the lowest levels 
of income. This finding replicates previous research that 
demonstrates that, among non-institutionalized 
individuals who exhibit symptoms of mental disorder, 
income levels are significantly lower than for those 
individuals who exhibit no symptomology.! 

The prisoners report earning a distinctly higher level 
of income than the other groups. This is largely due to 
the fact that virtually the entire population is male. In 
the comparison group, it will be recalled, over 50 per 
cent are female. Employment level among females is not 
only generally lower than for males, but the levels of 
income earned by females is typically lower than that 
earned by males. 


Exhibit 6 
Personal Income 

Com- 

parison Mental 
Income level group Prisoners patients 
Up to $4,000 42.3% 22.3% 55.1% 
$4,001-$8,000 24.9 28.0 235 
$8,001—$14,000 20.7 Die 13.3 
Over $14,000 al 28.0 8.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Employment Status 


The data on employment status presented in Exhibit 7, 
also arise from questions that are somewhat differently 
phrased for those in the institutionalized populations. 

For the comparison group, these figures represent the 
employment status at the time of the interview. For the 
prisoners and the mental patients, the figures reflect 
their employment status shortly before being institu- 
tionalized. For these latter groups, it was explained that 
this referred to the period before they had committed 
the crime for which they were incarcerated, or before 
they had to “see someone” about coming to the mental 
hospital. sa 

In our society, the ability to find and hold a job isa 
basic criterion used by mental-health professionals to 
determine an individual's ability to cope with the 
demands of his/her environment. Among a group of 
individuals, the level of employment could reasonably 
be expected to be a measure of the social adjustment of 
that group. hen 

As might be expected, more individuals in the 


prisoners’ and mental patients’ group than in the 
comparison group were unemployed and looking for 
full-time work. While the actual employment rate was 
highest among the prisoners, it should be kept in mind 
that these were almost all males, whereas the 
comparison group had a slight majority of females. 

Of particular interest in the prisoners’ group is the 
figure indicating that a very high proportion of these 
males were neither working nor looking for work. In 
Canada, the average level of unemployment among the 
labour force usually runs between 6 and 9 per cent. 
Even though perhaps 10 per cent of the prison 
population may have been too young or in school, just 
prior to their prison sentence, this still leaves a very 
significant proportion who had not been working. Since 
only a very small proportion of those in prison are 
generally considered to be career criminals, it can only 
be assumed that prisoners differ significantly from the 
general population in being either not interested in or 
unable to find employment. This leaves considerable 
opportunity — and perhaps creates the inclination — to 
engage in illegitimate activities. 


Exhibit 7 
Employment Status 
Com- 
parison Mental 
Employment status group Prisoners patients 
Employed full-time 39.6% 45.5% 31.5% 
Employed part-time | WEP 6.3 2 
Unemployed, looking for 
full-time work 10.4 20.6 15.1 
Unemployed, looking for 
part-time work 5.0 3h) 8.2 
Not working and not 
looking for work 27.8 ABD) 26.0 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Occupation 


In the comparison group, the occupations of the respon- 
dents at the time of the interview were recorded into 
one of the categories appearing in Exhibit 8. Those 
prisoners and mental patients who were employed 
before being institutionalized were asked what their last 
job had been and this information was translated into 
the eight occupational categories. In keeping with the 
lower educational levels noted in both the institution- 
alized groups (Exhibit 4), the proportion of individuals 
in the category of “labourer” was much higher than for 
the comparison group population. 

Note that the percentage of individuals falling into 
the professional/technical category is significantly 
higher for the comparison group than for the other two 
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Exhibit 8 
Occupation 

Com- 

parison Mental 
Occupational category group Prisoners patients 


Professional/Technical 22.9% 3.0% 5.1% 


Managers tes, 11.7 2.6 
Secretarial (senior) el - - 
Secretarial (clerical) 15.4 1.0 - 
Sales 12.0 2.0 _ 
Craftsmen 6.4 129 15.4 
Operatives 5.6 19.8 ay 
Service Workers 11.3 2.0 M8),)| 
Labourers 8.7 44.6 43.6 
Household workers Del 3.0 4.1 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Exhibit 9 


Assistance Needed For Physical Health 


groups. This reflects the higher educational level of the 
comparison group, but it is also a function of the 
sampling procedure. Of those individuals approached to 
submit to the interview, many more in the profession- 
al/technical group than at lower educational levels 
showed a strong interest in the project. 


Health 


All respondents were asked if, during the last year or so, 
they had consulted someone about their physical health, 
mental health, or family problems. 


Physical Health 


Exhibit 9 shows that relatively high proportions of 
individuals in the institutionalized populations felt that 
they should have sought assistance from a medical 
doctor, but did not. None of the institutionalized groups 
actually did see a medical doctor about their physical 
health as frequently as those in the comparison group. 
Many of the institutionalized individuals simply 
indicated that they felt no need to see a doctor. 


Sought help in past 

year from medical doctor Comparison group _ Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Yes, I should have 7.6% 18.5% 19.5% 21.9% 
Yes, I actually did 66.9 36.6 42.9 34.4 
No 25) 44.9 37.6 43.7 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Mental Health 


Respondents were also asked if, during the last year, 
they had seen a psychologist or a psychiatrist for 
reasons of mental health. 

Exhibit 10 demonstrates the familiar reluctance of 
individuals in our society to admit that they need 
assistance for their mental problems. In one of the 
mental hospitals from which the sample was drawn, 
there were no voluntary commitments whatever. All 
patients were there either because they had been 
convicted of criminal acts or because they had proven 
to be violent or unmanageable in other mental hospi- 
tals. In the other hospital, a sample was drawn from two 
wards; one was an active treatment ward, but the other 
was an admitting ward. A significant proportion of 
patients are brought by police to admitting wards for 
observation — usually against their will. 

There is a certain reluctance on the part of mental 
patients, committed against their wishes, to agree to 
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their own need for treatment for psychological 
problems. This attitude explains the 23.1 per cent who 
have seen no need for professional assistance during the 
past year. Another common complaint among mental 
patients is that they simply do not get to see a psychol- 
ogist or psychiatrist as frequently as they feel they need 
to. Thus, some will always report that they should be 
receiving more treatment, but have not been able to 
convince either their doctors or the staff of this fact. 
All of the juveniles are in attendance — mostly as in- 
patients — in a centre for emotionally disturbed 
children. Of the total number, 43.3 per cent reported 
that they felt no need to seek the assistance of a 
psychologist or psychiatrist during the past year. 
Perhaps this is because many of them perceive their 
difficulties as behaviour problems, problems involving 
bad habits, or problems that reside in their family 
structure rather than in themselves personally. 


Exhibit 10 
Assistance Needed For Mental Health Problems 


Sought help in past 

year for family problems Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Yes, I should have 9.6% 11.9% 21.8% 13.3% 
Yes, I actually did 13.6 19.8 Soul 43.4 
No 76.8 68.3 PP. 43.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


As already explained, the comparison group was 
selected from the general population in such a way as to 
ensure that approximately 50 per cent of the sample 
would be considered to be “cases” of mental disorder. 
That is, if actually interviewed by a clinical psychologist 
or psychiatrist, these individuals would be considered to 
exhibit a level of symptomology that would normally 
justify professional assistance. 

The questionnaire used to discriminate between those 
with and without significant levels of symptomology, 


was designed for use among a non-institutionalized 
population. It was not designed to identify individuals 
who exhibit bizarre and extreme psychotic behaviours. 
Nor was it designed to identify those who, for their own 
ends, choose to respond to the questions in such a way 
as to demonstrate that they are perfectly healthy. As 
Exhibit 11 indicates, approximately 50 per cent of each 
of the groups studied exhibits a significant level of 
symptomology. 


Exhibit 11 
Incidence of Mental Disorder 


Cases of disorder 


No significant symptomology 53.7% 
Mental disorder 46.3 
Total 100.0% 


Comparison group Prisoners 


Mental patients Juveniles 
55.0% 43.0% 48.5% 
45.0 57.0 SES 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


a 


In itself, the division of each population into “cases”, 
and “non-cases” provides only partial information. 
Within any group of mentally disordered individuals, 
there are obviously varying levels of severity of 
disorder. 

Researchers have noted that the Goldberg question- 
naire, used for this project to identify mentally disor- 
dered respondents, can also be used to give some 
measure of severity of disorder. That is to say, the more 
symptoms the respondent indicates that he/she has, the 
more severe the level of disorder is usually judged to be 
by a clinical psychiatrist or psychologist. ; 

The range of scores on the Goldberg scale is zero to 
30. Considerable research had demonstrated that scores 
of four or less on this questionnaire indicate that the 
respondent does not exhibit any significant symptoms 
of mental disorder. A score of five or more places the 
individual in the mentally disordered category. This 
distinction is useful, from a medical standpoint, for 
indicating who does or does not need treatment. There 
is less agreement among clinicians as to what precise 
score on the Goldberg questionnaire discriminates 
between the severely disordered and those who are 


merely moderately disordered. The data produced by 
previous researchers, however, suggest that, as a rough 
guideline, scores of 13 and above constitute severe levels 
of disorder. 

At the other end of the scale, it is possible to examine 
a population in terms of those who have almost a total 
absence of any symptoms whatever and those who 
exhibit a few symptoms, but obviously not enough to 
constitute a significant state of mental disorder. Exhibit 
12 indicates the number of individuals in each group 
who fall into the extreme categories. The distribution of 
responses for the prisoners and comparison group are 
very similar: between 16 and 17 per cent exhibit a 
severe level of symptomology. However, among the 
mental patients, fully twice as many individuals exhibit 
severe levels of symptomology and almost one-third 
fewer in this population than in the other adult popula- 
tions fall into the lowest levels of symptomology. 

Most of the juvenile population cluster in the two 
middle categories. Since the questionnaire was designed 
and validated on an adult population, the significance 
of these scores as they actually reflect levels of disorder 
among juveniles is of interest, but of questionable value. 
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Exhibit 12 
Severity of Mental Disorder 


Levels of severity 


No disorder (1 or fewer symptoms) 31.8% 
Clinically insignificant disorder 

(2-4 symptoms) BILE) 
Moderate disorder (5—12 symptoms) 30.1 
Severe disorder (13 or more symptoms) 16.2 
Total 100.0% 
Family Problems 


In Exhibit 13, the differences among groups are quite 
marked as to the degree to which they feel they need 
assistance for family problems. Note particularly the 
juvenile group, of which only 19.3 per cent felt no need 
to seek assistance for their family problems. At the 
other extreme, less than 20 per cent of those in the 


Exhibit 13 


Assistance Needed For Family Problems 


Comparison group Prisoners 


Mental patients Juveniles 
35.3% 24.0% 18.1% 
DDT 19.0 30.3 
24.9 26.6 45.5 
17.1 30.4 6.1 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


comparison group felt that they needed assistance for 
this type of difficulty. 

The majority of the mental patients (55.3 per cent) 
report that they either sought or should have sought, 
assistance in dealing with family problems. This reflects 
the principle that family difficulties are either a precipi- 
tating cause, or an outcome of mental disorder. 


Sought help in past 

year for family problems Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Yes, I should have 6.4% 16.5% 23.7% 32.3% 
Yes, I actually did 24 17.0 31.6 48.4 
No 81.5 66.5 44.7 19.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Chapter Four 
Media Use 


All respondents were asked questions about how much 
time, or how frequently, they exposed themselves to 
television, movies, newspapers, magazines, and radio. 
They were also asked the types of presentations or 
programs they most preferred in these media. 

Among the institutionalized populations, the access 
to certain media may be limited by institutional regula- 
tions or activities. For example, approximately half of 
the juvenile sample was located at a residential unit in 
which television viewing was not permitted. This group 
was asked how much television they viewed before insti- 
tutionalization. 


Television 


All respondents were asked to indicate how many hours 
a day they watched television and to identify the 
programs they watched regularly during the past six 
months. 

The data in Exhibit 14 suggest that there are large 
differences in the viewing patterns of the various 
populations. The juveniles are the heaviest users of 
television, followed by the prisoners and the mental 
patients; the comparison group were the lightest 
viewers. 

There is an interesting bi-modal distribution of 
viewing times for the mental patients. The high 
percentage of non-viewers possibly reflects the fact that 


some forms of serious psychiatric disturbance are 
manifested in the individual’s withdrawal from many 
forms of external stimuli, obviously including television. 
The heavy viewing among mental patients is not partic- 
ularly surprising. The results of the comparison study 
demonstrated that mental disorder is associated with 
heavy television viewing among non-institutionalized 
populations. 


Types of Viewers 

The previous research also associated television viewing 
habits with various personal characteristics of viewers — 
such as level of mental disorder, educational level, and 
so on. 

A number of analyses were carried out in an attempt 
to identify personal characteristics of the prison and 
mental-patient populations that would discriminate 
between the heavy and light viewers of television. No 
significant relationships emerged in any of the analyses. 

Media use within institutions is probably a function 
of certain factors that do not operate in non-institution- 
alized settings. A common complaint in institutions, for 
example, is that there is “nothing to do”. Thus, it should 
not be surprising that some individuals who are heavy 
viewers would not likely fall into that category outside 
the institution. 


a 


Exhibit 14 


Hours of Television Watched Per Day 


Hours per day Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Never 13.0% 15.7% 31.2% 6.4% 
1-2 hours 50.7 33.0 18.8 39.7 
3-4 hours De 1s) 15.6 26.9 
4-5 hours 7.6 9.1 9.4 12.8 

6 or more hours 7.0 22.7 25.0 14.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Programs Viewed 


All respondents were asked the names of the television 
programs they had viewed regularly during the past six 
months. No lists of suggested programs, were shown to 
the respondents, nor did the interviewers suggest either 
categories or names of popular programs. The types of 
programs that respondents reported viewing regularly 
were coded into 12 different categories, as listed in 
Exhibit 15. 

For purposes of analysis, the actual number of crime 
dramas, comedies, and soap operas was recorded for 
each respondent. Exhibit 16 presents the percentage of 
individuals in each group reporting one or more of these 
types of programs. The popularity of crime and comedy 
programs among all groups reflects the fact that these 
are among the most popular types of presentations on 
television today. 

The differences in preferences between the groups are 
interesting, but any sustained commentary el: ocrating 
on the probable reasons for such differences wc\'i be 
highly speculative and not particularly productive. 


It should be emphasized that these data are not 
necessarily representative of the popularity or frequency 
with which the various categories of programs are 
watched among the general population. The nature of 
the questionnaire was such that everyone was aware 
that the study was concerned with the relationship 
between media use and violence. This may well have 
influenced respondents’ answers, both as to the amount 
of television they watch and as to the type of programs 
they watch regularly. 

Attempts were made to relate demographic charac- 
teristics or other patterns of media use to such factors as 
quantity of crime or comedy programs viewed by the 
various institutionalized populations. However, none of 
the analyses generated any significant findings. 


Movies 

Respondents were asked how often they went to movies 
and what sort of movies they liked to see the most. The 
institutionalized individuals were asked to report on 


Exhibit 15 
Type of Television Programs Mentioned 


Type of Program 


Crime (Kojak) 18.6% 
Comedy (Mary Tyler Moore) 22.0 
Soap operas (Edge of Night) 10.2 
News 10.3 
Sports 5.8 
Movies/Entertainment specials 8.2 
Talk shows (Johnny Carson) 4.0 
Game shows 3.6 
Historical/Drama (The Waltons) 7.6 
Educational (Wild Kingdom) 5.6 
Musical/Variety (Sonny and Cher) 4.0 
Continuous dramas (Saga) 0.1 
Total 100.0% 
Exhibit 16 


Per Cent Mentioning Crime/Comedy/Soap Operas 


Type of Program Comparison group 
Crime 37.5% 

Comedy 44.2 

Soap operas 20.4 

Total 100.0% 


Comparison group 


Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
23.7% 19.7% 33.3% 
19.4 PES 18.3 

DS 6.1 8.3 
5.9 53 0.0 
8.5 9.1 5.0 
11.6 6.8 8.3 
1% 3.0 0.0 
3.9 3.0 sey 
12.4 6.0 ey 
1.4 3.8 3.4 
9.0 9.9 10.0 
0.0 0.0 0.0 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
44.5% 32.9% 60.6% 
36.1 45.6 338), 
10.1 10.1 12 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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their movie attendance before they came to the institu- 
tion. 

Within the institutions, movies were usually available 
once or twice a week. For the most part, they were 
attended not so much out of choice but simply because 
they represented “the only show in town”. 

The data presented in Exhibit 17 indicate that most 
adults attend movies five or fewer times a year. Mental 
patients tend to be the heaviest users of this medium 
among the adult population, but are far out-stripped by 
the attendance record of the juveniles. 


Exhibit 17 
Frequency of Movie Attendance 


Frequency of attendance 


Never 18.3% 
1-5 per year 43.7 
6—12 per year 20.8 
2-5 per month 13.6 
6 per month or more 3.6 
Total 100.0% 


Comparison group Prisoners 


While the sample involved is too small to suggest that 
the findings have any major level of significance, it is 
interesting to recall that preference for crime programs 
on television is no higher for mental patients than for 
the comparison group. For the most part, mental 
patients were reporting on the programs they had 
watched since coming to the institution. Reports on 
movies, and types of movies preferred, however, 
reflected what the institutionalized person had done and 
preferred before coming to the institution. While it must 
be emphasized again that the data are too scanty to 


Mental patients Juveniles 
13.8% 15.8% 6.3% 
44.4 51.3 18.8 
3) 3.9 9.4 
19.6 OS 43.8 
6.9 Sho 21.9 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Movie Preferences 


Respondents were asked what sort of movies they 
preferred. Their preferences were coded into the six 
categories listed in Exhibit 18. Among the adult popula- 
tions, the non-institutionalized group reports preferring 
a much higher percentage of comedies and a much 
lower percentage of movies with violence than the other 
groups. Of course, the interest exhibited by prisoners for 
films of a violent nature have been noted by other 
researchers.! Among mental patients, the preference for 
violent themes in the media has been noted anecdotally 
in discussions the researcher has had with hospital staff 
but has not previously been documented in research. 


Exhibit 18 


justify more than the most speculative hypothesis, a 
possible subject for further research might be the impact 
of drug treatment, psychotherapy, or simply removal to 
another environment on the mental patients’ media 
preferences. 


Types of Violence 


As well as being asked to cite the types of movie they 
preferred, respondents were asked to give the names of 
one or two movies they had enjoyed. These were 
analyzed as to the type of violence, if any, they 
contained. 

For example, violence was considered to be a major 


Type of Movie Mentioned 

Type of movie Comparison group _ Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Comedy 29.6% 10.8% 12.9% 35.0% 
Musical/Disney is} 10.1 14.1 0.0 
Biographies/Documentaries Wh! Sal 3.5 0.0 
Romance/Drama 2322 15.2 16.5 5.0 
Violence 23 5380 52.9 60.0 
Other/Foreign 5.0 Del 0.0 0.0 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


nee 
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Exhibit 19 
Type of Violent Theme in Movies Cited 


Type of violent theme 


Crime (The Godfather) 18.5% 
Adventure (westerns) 18.8 
Historical (Barry Lyndon, Battle of 

Midway) 8.1 


Humorous (Murder by Death, The Sting) 14.4 
Fantasy/Horror (The Exorcist, 


Frenzy) 17.0 
Vigilante (Straw Dogs, Billy Jack) 33. 
Disaster/Nature (Earthquake, 

Jaws) 7.4 
Other (psychological issues, or mixed) 125 
Total 100.0% 


Comparison group _ Prisoners 


Mental patients Juveniles 

22.8% 14.0% 27.3% 
20.0 20.0 9 
gF8 14.0 0.0 
8.8 2.0 18.2 
14.4 22.0 Dh 
11:2 2.0 0.0 
8.8 22.0 18.1 
17 4.0 0.0 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


theme in the movie The Godfather. The actual type of 
violence involved was categorized as being “crime 
violence”. Violence was also considered to be a major 
theme in the movie The Exorcist, but the type of 
violence here was categorized as “fantasy violence”. 
Exhibit 19 lists the various types of violence represented 
in the movies cited by respondents. 

Note that the most frequent types of violence cited by 
mental patients involve fantasy/horror and disastrous 
natural events. Among prisoners, the most frequently 
cited type of violence is — perhaps appropriately enough 
— crime violence. Juveniles lean toward fantasy/horror 
violence and crime violence. 


Newspapers 


Respondents were asked how frequently they read a 
newspaper. The differences among the groups are quite 
striking. Among the comparison group, only 14.4 per 


Exhibit 20 
Frequency of Newspaper Reading 


Frequency of reading 


Less than | per month 4.9% 
1-3 per month DS 
1-2 per week 18.4 
3—5 per week oeea 
6 or more per week 48.1 
Total 100.0% 


Comparison group _ Prisoners 


cent read a newspaper less frequently than once or 
twice a week. The figure jumps to 31 per cent among 
prisoners and 46.1 per cent among mental patients. 
While there is naturally some disinterest among institu- 
tionalized patients on matters concerning current affairs 
outside their environment, it should be recalled that a 
significant proportion of prisoners, and an even greater 
proportion of the mental patients, are illiterate or at 
least find it highly troublesome to read. If the 
functionally illiterate were excluded from these institu- 
tionalized populations, it is very likely that the distri- 
bution of reading habits would not be all that different 
from the comparison group. 

Juveniles, of course, tend to be light newspaper 
readers, whether they are institutionalized or not. Thus, 
the figures presented in Exhibit 20 are accurate for the 
Juveniles, since virtually no one in this group would be 
considered functionally illiterate. 


Mental patients Juveniles 
12.3% 25.0% 18.2% 
18.7 ileal ile) 
12.8 7 18.2 
WS Mle 18.2 
SB 7/ 15.8 24.2 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Number of Newspapers Read 


Many individuals, when asked to name the paper they variety of papers. As Exhibit 21 indicates, the prisoner 

usually read, named more than one. group and the comparison group are remarkably similar 
Among the prison population, virtually everyone with respect to the number of newspapers named. 

reported a “favourite” paper, even though many Mental patients name fewer newspapers than the 

individuals did not read a newspaper regularly. In insti- other groups — again reflecting the very real problem 

tutions, everyone has free and ready access to a wide with a level of functional illiteracy among this sample. 

Exhibit 21 

Number of Different Newspapers Read 

Numbers Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 

12 ph eA Ne) P 

None 6.1% = 20.3% 21.2% 

| newspaper 59.4 56.9% 58.2 39.4 

2 newspapers 27.4 24.6 19.0 24.2 

3 newspapers Si) 12.0 = oa 

4 or more newspapers 2 6.5 Ds 6.1 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

EE a rs a a ee A ee 
In Exhibit 22 the names of the newspapers cited are group sample was drawn from the Toronto area, while 

listed. It must be emphasized that these data are in no the correctional institutions and hospital facilities from 

way representative of the actual readership, on a city- or which the other groups were drawn are located outside 

province-wide basis, of the newspapers cited. The Toronto. As would be expected, then, many of these 

prisoner and mental-patient populations have a high individuals probably read the local newspaper as well as 

level of readership among “other Canadian” newspa- the large Toronto dailies. 

pers. This is simply due to the fact that the comparison 

a —— 

Exhibit 22 

Name of Newspaper(s) Read 

Name of newspaper Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 

The Toronto Star 48.4% 18.0% 56.8% 51.4% 

The Toronto Sun 2220 6.2 8.6 22.9 

The Globe and Mail 15.0 Te 74 2.9 

The New York Times 8.1 8.4 2.5 14.3 

Other Canadian 3.8 56.7 23.5 8.5 

Other non-Canadian 2.7 3.4 1.2 0.0 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


SnGtttin nnn eee 


Preferred Sections have preferences, it is clear, from Exhibit 23, that the 
Respondents were also asked to identify any particular news and family sections are both frequently cited. 
section or sections of the newspaper they preferred to Among the prisoners’ group — which is virtually all male 
read. Approximately 20 per cent of the respondents who — there is a strong preference for the sports section. The 


read newspapers indicated that there was no particular family section is, nevertheless, still one of the favourite 
section or sections that they preferred. Of those who did sections, even among the prisoners. 
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Exhibit 23 
Preferred Section(s) of the Newspaper 


Preferred sections 


Family/Women/Health 23.1% 
Comics/Horoscope/Crossword 8.8 
Entertainment/Culture t5).3) 
Advertisements 5.0 
Sports 11.1 
Travel 167 
Business/Financial Sel 
News/Editorials Seo 
Total 100.0% 
Magazines 


The data about the frequency with which magazines are 
read is presented in Exhibit 24. Even with the problem 
of functional illiteracy, the proportion of those who 
indicate they “never read magaines” is very much the 


Exhibit 24 


Frequency of Magazine Reading 


Comparison group Prisoners 


Mental patients Juveniles 

13.6% 15.7% 9.4% 
18.2 14.3 12.5 
Be 11.4 25.0 
8.4 10.0 6.3 
27.9 17.0 28.1 
0.0 2.9 0.0 
333 0.0 0.0 
25.4 28.7 18.7 

100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


same across all groups. Interviewees who were unable to 
read, or who found reading an arduous task, usually 
commented that they regularly went through magazines 
to look at the pictures and to either “puzzle out” the 
writing or to ask a friend to read it to them. 


Frequency Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Never read magazines 17.1% 15.6% 17.1% 12.1% 

| magazine per month pA) 172 37.4 18.2 
2-3 magazines per month 297 26.3 18.6 33.3 
4-5 magazines per month 15.6 10.3 17.1 9:1 

6 or more magazines per month 14.1 30.6 10.1 21-3. 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Number of Magazines Mentioned Types of Magazines 


The respondents were also asked to name the magazines 
they usually read. The number of magazines read were 
counted and this data for the different groups appears 
in Exhibit 25. 

Note that a significant proportion of individuals in all 
groups did not mention the name of any magazines. 
Typically, such individuals would respond that they 
never regularly read or purchased any particular 
magazine but rather would just read anything at hand — 
usually while they were waiting for someone or for 
something else to happen. There is considerable 
similarity across all groups as to the number of 
magazines read, although it is clear that the mental 
patients tend to be the lightest users of this medium. 
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The types of magazines that individuals read was coded 
into the seven categories listed in Exhibit 26. 

As might be expected of incarcerated, predominantly 
male populations, the romance/sex category is a 
favourite among prisoners and, to a lesser degree, 
among mental patients. Note that the prisoners show 
little interest for the escapist or fantasy fare that is 
representative of popular fiction. On the other hand, 
they are more interested than the other groups in special 
topic magazines. These represent a different type of 
fantasy, dealing with the world of things or activities, 
rather than story-lines about people. 


Exhibit 25 
Number of “Usually Read” Magazines Mentioned 


Numbers Comparison group _ Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Named no magazine 19.6% 20.4% 29.1% 27.3% 

| magazine 18.5 13.6 21.5 24.2 

2 magazines Mp 57 19.0 15:2 

3 magazines 18.1 PS 16.5 6.1 

4 magazines 10.5 S31 10.1 12.1 

5 magazines or more ty? S}/ 3.8 15.1 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
ee ne 
Exhibit 26 


Types of Magazines Mentioned 


Types of magazines Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Home/Fashion (McCall’s, Cosmopolitan) 22.9% 0.4% 10.8% 12.2% 
Special topic (Modern Photography, 

Road & Track) 153 31.1 20.4 26.8 
Business (Time, Fortune) Day) 24.6 172 1935 
Romance/Sex (Playboy, True 
Romance) 8.4 31.1 ANS) Dee 
Popular Fiction (Redbook, Reader’s Digest) 17.9 4.8 2307 ile 
Intellectual/Educational (Scientific 

American, Canadian Forum) 10.4 7.6 3.2 122). 
Non-English, non-French 1.6 0.4 3.2 0.0 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Radio 
The data in Exhibit 27 indicate that prisoners are listener. Rooms and/or cells are often shared with 
among the heaviest users of radio. This is purely coinci- others and are often in such close proximity to the 
dental, however, since in some areas the radio is turned quarters of other individuals that the notion of 
on and piped over a sound system. In institutions in preference is likely to reflect the program the 
general, the radio is not really a medium that reflects respondent hates least of those to which he must 
much in the way of personal choice on the part of the generally listen. 


Exhibit 27 
Frequency of Radio Listening 


Frequency Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Never listen to radio 6.3% 1.6% 8.9% 3.0% 
Under | hour per day US) 13.3 27.8 oe 
1-2 hours per day 31.6 19.7 25.3 36.4 
3-4 hours per day 18.6 23.9 20.3 DV 

5 hours or more per day 20.3 41.5 EY 24.2 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


eo 
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The Heavy Media User 


The data presented in the preceding pages clearly 
indicates that the institutionalized populations often use 
the media more heavily than the comparison group of 
non-institutionalized individuals. 


Television 


For example, let us assume that anyone who watches 
television for more than four hours a day is a heavy user 
of that medium. The percentages of individuals from 
each group in the “heavy use” category are as follows: 


@ 14.6 per cent of the comparison group 
@ 31.8 per cent of the prisoners 
@ 34.4 per cent of the mental patients 


® 27.0 per cent of the juveniles 


Movies 


Consider that heavy users of movies attend movies at 
the rate of two per month or more. The data for the 
various groups can be summarized as follows: 


® 27.2 per cent of the comparison group 
@ 26.5 per cent of the prisoners 

@ 29.0 per cent of the mental patients 

® 65.7 per cent of the juveniles 


Note that for the prisoners and mental patients, the 
figures cited are for the period before they entered the 
institution. All other media-use figures refer to the 
current (in-institution) situation. 


Newspapers 


Newspapers are an exception. They are obviously of 
less concern and interest to institutionalized popula- 
tions. Furthermore, functional illiteracy is the problem 
within these groups. If reading a newspaper six times or 
more per week is considered to constitute heavy use of 
this medium, the data are as follows: 


@ 48.1 per cent of the comparison group 
© 33.7 per cent of the prisoners 
@ 15.8 per cent of the mental patients 


® 24.2 per cent of the juveniles 


Magazines 


Those who read six or more magazines per month 
would be considered heavy users of this medium. The 
percentages of heavy users for the various groups are as 
follows: 


@ 14.1 per cent of the comparison group 
® 30.6 per cent of the prisoners 

® 10.1 per cent of the mental patients 

@ 27.3 per cent of the juveniles 
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Radio 

Anyone who listens to the radio for three hours a day or 
more may be considered a heavy user of the medium. 
The data for this group are as follows: 


@ 38.9 per cent of the comparison group 
© 65.4 per cent of the prisoners 

® 38.0 per cent of the mental patients 

® 46.4 per cent of the juveniles 


With the exception of movies, the two institutionalized 
adult groups have ready access to the same media as 
those in the comparison population. They also have 
more “time on their hands” than those in the 
comparison population. Major differences lie in 
television viewing — there being twice as many heavy 
viewers among the institutionalized adult populations as 
in the comparison group. A second major difference lies 
in the higher frequency of heavy magazine readers and 
radio listeners among the prisoner population than 
among the comparison group. 

It is difficult to compare the juvenile group to the 
adult groups because any differences observed are 
probably more likely due to the impact of age differ- 
ences on media use than on differences in institutions 
and reasons for being institutionalized. 


Chapter Five 


Aggression and Assault 


For years, many people have felt that exposure to media 
violence can lead individuals to act in a more violent 
manner than they otherwise would. The question has 
been subjected to many research studies, but the 
answers are still far from clear. 

There is no question that, under some circumstances, 
exposure to violent films can induce individuals to act 
more aggressively than they normally would.' However, 
there is still considerable controversy surrounding the 
validity as well as the practical implications of these 
findings. 

One issue of some importance that has been 
overlooked is the impact of media violence on an 
individual’s attitudes. Outright aggressiveness occurs 
very seldom in our society. Therefore, to study this 
phenomenon it is often necessary to create somewhat 
sterile and unrealistic definitions of violence that can be 
studied under closely controlled laboratory situations. 

However, it is just as important to assess an 
individual’s attitudes toward aggression. Of course, this 
is not to suggest that there is a close relationship 
between attitudes and behaviours with respect to the 
dimension of aggressiveness.” Nonetheless, it is 
reasonable to suggest that an individual’s perceptions 
of, and acceptance of, violence in the environment — not 
to mention the manner in which he/she might actually 
act under pressure — is not only a reflection of attitudes, 
but also has certain obvious implications for social 
harmony. 


What is Measured 

Researchers have noted that there are no existing 
measurement techniques which can be used on the 
general population to accurately assess the future 
probability of an individual acting in a violent manner. 
The best predictor of future violent behaviour isa 
record of past violent behaviour.* 

In this study, several different approaches were taken 
to the assessment of the respondent’s aggressiveness Or 
aggressive attitudes. The measurement techniques 
included the following: 


© A series of opinion and “probable behaviour” 
questions were designed to discriminate between 


individuals holding aggressive and those holding non- 
aggressive attitudes; 


@ A question asked about the respondent’s recent 
involvement in a physical fight; 


@ A question asked about the respondent’s arrest 
record; 


@ The degree of violence involved in the crime for 
which the respondent reportedly was arrested was 
assessed. 


® A question asked about the arrest record of the 
respondent's friends. 


@ This record was assessed as to the degree of violence 
involved in the crime for which the friends were 
arrested. 


Measurement Validity 


In the companion research project, these techniques 
were used to assess varying levels of aggressive attitudes 
among the group that, herein, is designated as the 
“comparison group”. 

A number of relationships were found to exist 
between media-use patterns, aggressive attitudes, and 
experiences. In so far as there are no standardized 
measures of aggressive attitudes, it was felt that the data 
collected for this project could add some validity to the 
measurement techniques used. That is, there is every 
reason to believe that individuals in prison exhibit more 
aggressive attitudes than those in the general popula- 
tion. This assumption bore some relationship to actual 
circumstances in that approximately one-half of the 
prison population — those drawn from the federal 
correctional institutions — had been incarcerated for 
committing acts of violence such as murder or 
attempted murder. 

Furthermore, approximately one-half of the 
individuals selected from mental institutions were there 
because they had committed acts of violence. 

Thus, if the measures used to assess the level of 
aggressive attitudes among the general population have 
any validity at all, this should be reflected in the more 
extreme scores on the various measurement devices 
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used for those individuals in these institutionalized 
populations. 


Attitudes 


The items used to assess aggressive attitudes are 
presented in Exhibit 28. Respondents were asked to give 
one of the following responses to each question: 


® strongly disagree 
® disagree 

® agree 

® strongly agree 


The questions were worded in such a way that, for a 
respondent to express attitudes that are consistently in 
the direction of aggressiveness, he/she had to give a 
disagreement response to some questions and an 
agreement response to others. This form of question- 
naire construction is a necessary precaution to force the 
respondent to think about each question before 
answering it. Otherwise, there is a tendency for respon- 
dents to settle into the use of one choice and then 
proceed to use it throughout the questionnaire. Of 
course, the question reversal technique is also a 
standard procedure used to eliminate the so-called 
agreement — set response pattern.> 

Each question was scored on a scale of one to four; 
the responses were summed to create a scale score 
representing a measure of each individual’s aggressive 
attitudes. 


Exhibit 28 


Aggressive Attitudes Items 


You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, 
just because they try to rob you of the $20 you have in 
your wallet. 


If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would 
solve more crimes by being tough with your suspects 
and informers, than by being nice. 


People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough 
to be successful in society today. 


If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be 
able to “get back at them” if the police do not do 
anything. 


If someone teases or insults you without reason, you 
never hit them or threaten to hit them. 


You do not lose your temper very easily. 


Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try 
to kill someone who was trying to kill you. 


If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was 
attempting to rob you. 
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There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood 
or at work, who you would like to see get “beat up” to 
teach them a lesson. 


Even if they don’t have the evidence, the police usually 
know who the criminals in a neighbourhood are. 


You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone 
“just for the heck of it”. 


Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just 
feel like “smashing someone”. 


You have quite a few arguments with people. 


You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you 
explode. 


Inter-Group Comparisons 


The mean (average) score, along with the other basic 
statistical information, was calculated for each of the 
groups. On this scale, the lower the score, the stronger 
or more intense the aggressive attitudes. The means and 
the standard deviations for each of the groups (in 
parentheses) are as follows: 


® 31.901 (5.779) for the comparison group 
@ 25.243 (6.050) for the prisoners 

@ 24.310 (5.779) for the mental patients 

® 25.424 (6.215) for the juveniles 


It has already been noted that, among the comparison 
group, there is a significant relationship between mental 
disorder and scores on the aggressiveness scale. That is, 
those who exhibited significant symptoms of mental 
disorder also tended to have the stronger aggressive 
attitudes. This relationship between mental disorder 
and attitudes did not hold for the institutional groups. 


Fighting/Criminality 

Exhibit 29, indicates that there are differences between 
various groups with respect to their reporting 
involvement in a physical fight during the month 
preceding the interview. There is little doubt that all of 
the institutionalized groups actually exhibit more 
physical aggression than the comparison group. The 
level of aggression among the juvenille group seems to 
be exceptionally, and perhaps unrealistically, high. It 
will be recalled that there was very little control over the 
administration of the questionnaires to the juvenile 
group. It is extremely likely that the fact that the 
questionnaire was administered by institutional staff led 
the respondents to take the matter somewhat less 
seriously than they would have if it had been adminis- 
tered by a stranger. 

The arrest record of the respondents in the various 
groups is presented in Exhibit 30. The implication here 
is that aggression is an anti-social act. Being arrested 
does not necessarily demonstrate that the individual has 


Exhibit 29 
Recent Fighting Experience 


Have you had a physical fight 
in the past month? 


Yes, with a stranger 2.7% 
Yes, with a friend eS 
Yes, with a spouse Nes) 
No 94.5 
Total 100.0% 


Comparison group Prisoners 


Mental patients Juveniles 
14.8% 6.4% 3.0% 
Tel 9.0 30.3 
4.4 13 = 
TBH) 83.3 66.7 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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committed a violent act, but it can generally be assumed 
that people are arrested for performing some sort of 
anti-social activities. There is evidence that willingness 
to commit one form of anti-social activity is probably 
an excellent predictor of a willingness to engage in other 
anti-social activities, such as aggression.® 

Needless to say, an arrest record certainly does not 
provide a complete picture of an individual’s anti-social 
inclinations. For example, a significant number of the 
mental patients interviewed had been transferred from a 
minimum-security to a maximum-security mental 
hospital because they had violently attacked staff or 
other patients. They would have no criminal record, but 
many of them were aware that they had performed 
criminal activities. 


Violent Crime 


The charges on which individuals in the comparison 
and juvenile groups were convicted were categorized as 
either violent or non-violent. Among the prisoners and 
mental patients, many individuals had been arrested 
numerous times. Therefore, individuals in these groups 
were asked specifically if they had ever been convicted 
of a violent crime, and if so what the specific nature of 
the crime had been. The percentages reporting violent 
crimes appears in Exhibit 31. 

Because of the way the question was presented to 
prisoners and mental patients, the percentages of 
violent crimes reported are not at all representative of 


the percentages of all crimes that are violent. Recall that 
a significant proportion of both the prisoner and the 
mental-patient samples were selected precisely because 
they had committed violent crimes. 

These data demonstrate that, as anticipated, the insti- 
tutionalized populations against which the attitude 
scores of the comparison group were compared were 
truly representative of an aggressive/assaultive popula- 
tion. 

Detailed studies of the comparison group indicated 
that there were significant relationships between certain 
types of media use and actual aggressiveness. Specifi- 
cally, it was demonstrated in the companion study that 
there is a significant relationship between the number of 
hours of television watched and the likelihood that the 
viewer had been involved in a physical fight during the 
past month. Heavy viewers of television, — those who 
watched more than four hours a day — engaged in more 
fights than light viewers — those who watched for two 
hours a day or less. 

A variety of analyses were carried out with the other 
groups in an attempt to establish some relationship 
between personal characteristics and media-use 
patterns. There were very few findings. However, the 
same finding about the relationship between television 
viewing and physical fighting did emerge. Among the 85 
prisoners who watched television for two hours a day or 
less, 15.3 per cent had been involved in a physical fight 
during the month preceding the interview. Of those 58 
prisoners categorized as heavy viewers, 48.3 per cent 
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Exhibit 30 
Arrest Record 


Have you ever been arrested? 


Yes 14.6% 
No 85.4 
Total 100.0% 


Comparison group _ Prisoners 


Mental patients Juveniles 
100.0% 35.4% 48.4% 
64.6 51.6 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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had been involved in a fight during the preceding 
month. In short, heavy viewers were more than three 
times likely to report being involved in a fight than were 
light viewers. 

Although the size of the sample of mental patients (n 
= 79) is considerably smaller than the sample of 


Exhibit 31 


Criminal Experience with Violent Crime* 


prisoners (n = 191), the data were remarkably similar. 
That is, of the 35 patients categorized as light viewers, 
8.6 per cent had been in a fight, but of the 21 heavy 
viewers, 24.8 per cent had been in a fight. Again, 
chances of having been in a fight were roughly three 
times as great for heavy viewers as for light viewers. 


Type of crime Comparison group _ Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Violent 30.8% 71.6% 84.6% 42.9% 
Nonviolent 69.2 22.4 15.4 fo)! 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


* Of those who reported being arrested. 
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Chapter Six 


Anxiety/Concern 


If people perceive the violence in society as getting “out 
of hand”, and do not feel personally able to cope with 
it, then some expression of concern or anxiety is to be 
expected. It is important to distinguish between general 
feelings of anxiety, which can arise from varied sources, 
and anxiety stemming specifically from the issues of 
interest to this project — societal violence and personal 
safety. 

No particular differences were expected to be 
observed between the comparison group and the other 
groups on these measures. However, there was an 
assumption that if anxiety/concern was an effect of 
media use, it would be reflected among the heavy media 
users in institutions. 

The specific items used in this scale are presented in 
Exhibit 32. As in the aggressiveness scale (discussed in 
the preceding chapter), the questions were constructed 
in such a way that for some items an agreement 
response indicates anxiety, while for other items the 
reverse is true. 

The companion study showed that mentally disor- 
dered individuals in the comparison group are more 
likely to exhibit strong attitudes and perceptions of 
anxiety and concern about violence in society than 
those who exhibit no significant symptomology. This 
relationship between mental disorder and responses on 
the anxiety/concern scale was not duplicated among 
the institutionalized populations. 
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Exhibit 32 


Anxiety/Concern Items 


The news reports and the police do not tell us about all 
the crimes that are really happening on the streets of 
Toronto. 


It would be a good idea to just cut back on the money 
given to the police because we have more protection 
now than the average person really needs. 


The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on 
offenders. 


The police should be given more power. 


The way society is going, almost anyone’s neighbour 
nowadays could turn out to be the sort of person the 
police arrest for a mass killing. 


There are a few people around who may try to actually 
do some of the violent things shown in movies. 


People who don’t avoid dark streets or disreputable 
bars, deserve to be robbed or attacked. 


Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards 
by the door who can demand everyone’s identification 
who enters. 


Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more 
dangerous than most people think. 


Inter-Group Comparisons 


The average (mean) scores on the anxiety/concern 
scale, along with the standard deviations (in 
parentheses), were calculated for each of the groups. 
The scale is constructed in such a way that the lower the 
score the stronger or more intense the expression of 
attitudes of anxiety/concern. The scores and the 
standard deviations are as follows: 


11.740 (3.837) for the comparison group 
15.175 (4.037) for the prisoners 

12.392 (4.776) for the mental patients 
12.742 (4.127) for the juveniles. 


Since a number of the items on this scale assess the 
respondents’ fear of criminal activities, it is not 
surprising that the prisoners show somewhat less 
concern and anxiety about the state of society than do 
the other groups. 

It is interesting to note in passing, however, that 
criminals are subject to criminal activities as much as or 
more than those in the other groups. For example, 
Exhibit 33 indicates that those in the prisoner group 
have been victims of housebreaking as frequently as 
those in the comparison group. Exhibit 34 shows that 
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the prisoners have been victims of muggers rather more 
frequently than those in any other group. 

Thus, just because prisoners are, or have been, among 
the basic sources of concern and anxiety on the part of 
the general population, they are also the victims of the 
conditions they have helped create. 


Media Effects 


It has previously been demonstrated that heavy viewers 
of television in the comparison group were significantly 
more likely than light viewers to express attitudes 
indicating higher levels of anxiety and concern. As 
Exhibit 35 indicates, this finding was replicated for the 


prisoners’ group. No relationships between this scale 
and other media-use habits, for either the prisoners’ 
group or for the other groups, were noted. 

The anxiety/concern scores for the prisoners were 
also subjected to an analysis of variance. The two 
independent variables were mental disorder and 
television viewing. As Exhibit 36 indicates, there is a 
significant effect due to television viewing — which 
supports the finding mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph — but no significant effect due to either 
mental disorder or to the interaction between mental 
disorder and television viewing. 


Exhibit 33 


Housebreaking Victims 


Reports of housebreaking Comparison group _ Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Yes, my home 19.9% 21.5% 31.6% 27.3% 
Yes, other’s home 49.9 22.6 PT) 36.4 
Yes, my home and other’s home Neil Dei} Is! 3.0 
No 27.5 33-2 54.4 33.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Exhibit 34 

Mugging Victims 

Have you ever been mugged? Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Yes, me 12.7% 24.5% 19.0% 6.9% 
Yes, other person 36.5 34.4 DES 27.6 
No 48.3 sot 58.2 58.6 
Me and other 2D 2.0 IL 6.9 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
Exhibit 35 

Prisoners: Television Viewing and Anxiety/Concern 

Level of anxiety Never 1-2 Hours 3-4 Hours 4-5 Hours 6 or More 
Low 3.4% 6.6% 22.2% 11.8% 16.7% 
Medium 10.3 14.8 27.8 17.6 

High 86.2 78.7 50.0 70.6 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Exhibit 36 


Analysis of Variance: Prisoners’ Anxiety and Television 
Viewing 


Source of Mean Significance 
variation df square F level 
A (mental 

disorder) ] 37.006 2.785 0.093 
B (television 

viewing) l LOS WS OOM OLO0s 
AxB ] 2.100 0.203 0.999 
Residual 145 1,926.593 
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Chapter Seven 


Victimization/ Defensiveness 


An individual can express anxiety without indicating a 
clear interest or involvement in taking either corrective 
or defensive action. That is to say, a person may feel 
that it is dangerous to ride the subways at night but may 
go ahead and do it anyway. Or, he/she may feel that the 
crime rate is too high to justify cutting back on police 
protection, without this belief leading to vigorous 
lobbying for more police or other actions to improve or 
strengthen police protection. 

The scale to measure anxiety or concern did not 
include any indication of the response the respondent 
felt he/she might take. That is, the items concentrated 
on identifying whether or not the respondent was 
worried, not on what he/she did about these worries. 

The items for the victimization/defensiveness scale 
are presented in Exhibit 37. All of the items ask, essen- 
tially, if the respondent is frequently inconvenienced by 
his/her attempts to avoid being a victim of criminality 
or violence. 

The scale is constructed in the same manner as other 
scales previously described with respect to reversal of 
items and to the choices of responses available. 


Exhibit 37 
Victimization/Defensiveness Items 


When you were not in the institution, did you think 
about having a gun or some other weapon to protect 
yourself at the place where you lived? 


If you had a car, did you usually lock the doors when 
you parked? 


In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone 
after dark, as some areas of town are quite dangerous. 


People should learn techniques of self-defence. 
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There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, 
who could prove he or she could use a gun, were 
allowed to carry a gun anywhere they wanted. 


Walking alone around the main downtown shopping 


area after midnight is an activity you would recommend 
as “reasonable and safe” to out-of-town visitors. 


You would try to stop, with physical force if needed, a 
person of your own size and sex from assaulting an 
elderly, helpless woman. 


You do not worry about being robbed when you are 
carrying a large amount of cash. 


You sometimes leave a party or a friend’s house early 
because you worry about being attacked on the street 
late at night. 


A lot of people are afraid to take the subways in 
Toronto late at night. 


In most places you have lived, you would not leave any 
cash around if you were going out. 


Inter-Group Comparisons 


Respondents were asked if they had seriously 
considered having a weapon in their homes for purposes 
of protection. For the institutionalized populations, the 
question was phrased in such a way as to refer to their 
situation outside of the institution. Prisoners, as demon- 
strated in Exhibit 38, are much more likely than any of 
the other groups to report that they already own a 
weapon. Even the mental patients are twice as likely as 
those in the comparison group to report that they 
already own a weapon. These data, once again, suggest 
that these institutionalized adult groups are significantly 
more inclined toward aggression than those of the 
comparison group. 


eee 
Exhibit 38 


Owning a Weapon for Protection 


Have you seriously considered having 


a weapon for protection? Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Have one 6.1% 28.5% 13.0% 9.4% 
Yes 16.2 ie 13.0 25.0 
No 74.8 52.2 A Pra 65.6 
Other 2.9 Dal IL3: = 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Another question asked if the respondents regularly 
locked the doors of their automobile when parking. 
Exhibit 39 indicates that the prisoners lock their car 
doors very selectively — mostly when they have 
valuables to protect. It should be recalled that both the 
prisoners and the mental patients do not necessarily 
come from the Toronto area. Since car locking is a 
much more prevalent habit in large urban areas than in 
the smaller towns, this would perhaps explain much of 
the differences between the groups. Many of the 
Juveniles are too young to drive or do not drive 
regularly; their responses probably reflect more what 
they believe they would do if they owned cars. 

While the previous research with the comparison 
group demonstrated that heavy viewers of television 
tend to exhibit significantly higher levels of victimiza- 
tion/defensiveness than light viewers, this finding did 
not emerge for the institutionalized groups. Similarly, in 
the comparison group, those who frequently attend 
movies show significantly less indication of victimiza- 
tion/defensiveness than those who seldom or never 
attend the movies. Once again, these relationships were 
not replicated for the institutionalized groups. 
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Exhibit 39 


Defensive Action: Car Locking 


Do you lock car doors? Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Always 73.9% 25.7% 53.8% 82.6% 
Valuables inside 12.8 36.6 17.9 8.7 

At night only 3.6 8.6 dell 8.7 
Never Dy) P| 20.6 - 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
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Chapter Eight 


Tolerance 


Frequent exposure to the media usually means frequent 
exposure to depictions of violence. As other researchers 
have suggested, an arousing or attention-getting 
stimulus can lose its impact with continued exposure. 
This may mean that continued exposure to violent 
content in the media can lead to apathy, inattention, or 
tolerance toward both media depictions of violence and 
the real-life violence with which one might come into 
contact. 

The primary measure of this dimension was a scale of 
opinion statements about the acceptability or impor- 
tance that respondents attached to violence. Additional 
questions dealt with how a respondent feld that he/she 
might act in the face of real violence. 

The specific items used in this scale are presented in 
Exhibit 40. As in the other scales (discussed in 
preceding chapters), the questions were constructed in 
such a way that, for some items, an agreement response 
indicates tolerance, while in other cases, the reverse is 
true. 


Exhibit 40 


Tolerance Scale Items 


You have seen so much violence on television, in shows 
and on news reports, that you find yourself getting 
bored with it all. 


We might as well just get used to the fact that the 
robbery, the attacks, and other violence in our 
community is just here to stay. 


You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much 
attention anymore to all the killings reported on the 
news. 


Do you think that the government is making too much 
of a fuss about the violence in our society? 


The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be 
controlled and eventually eliminated by police efforts. 
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Inter-Group Comparisons 


The mean (average) scores on the tolerance scale, along 
with the standard deviations (in parentheses), were 
calculated for each group. The scores were scaled in 
such a way that the lower the score, the more tolerance 
or apathy the respondent expresses toward either media 
violence or real violence. These scores are as follows: 


® 8.125 (2.286) for the comparison group 
® 6.869 (2.802) for the prisoners 

@ 7.089 (2.735) for the mental patients 

@ 8.561 (2.738) for the juveniles. 


The above data suggest that the prisoners are the most 
tolerant in their perceptions of violence. This might well 
be expected since, of all the groups studied, the 
prisoners live in an atmosphere characterized by overt 
and covert violence. Indeed, developing a certain level 
of tolerance for violence is probably a rather common 
adaptation to prison life. 

There were virtually no relationships of interest 
between the scores on the tolerance scale and either 
mental disorder or media use. This may mean that the 
scale for measuring tolerance was simply not very sensi- 
tive. On the other hand, it could mean that tolerance 
toward violence is influenced by a myriad of factors — 
such as humanistic attitudes or a general level of 
emotional sensitivity — that cut across media-use habits, 
institutionalization, and state of mental health. While in 
laboratory settings there is little difficulty in demon- 
strating that continued exposure to a stimulus such as 
media violence will increase level of apathy or tolerance 
toward such depictions, it should be recalled that media 
use is largely discretionary. It is certainly true that some 
individuals who go to horror movies close their eyes 
during the most violent or suspenseful parts. People 
who read newspapers regularly may simply “tune out” 
violent content and concentrate on other sections of the 
papers. In other words, people may not learn to become 
tolerant of violence simply because they can use a 
mental mechanism well known to both clinical and 
research psychologists — that of selective perception.! 


Chapter Nine 


Accuracy of Perceptions 


It has been noted by other researchers that heavy 
viewers of television tend to exhibit perceptions that 
more accurately reflect the world as portrayed on 
television than the environment in which they actually 
live. 

For example, the media often present or over- 
emphasize an upper-middle-class lifestyle that is 
unrepresentative of society as a whole. Also, there is an 
over-representation of individuals involved in law- 
enforcement work. And, finally, there is certainly an 
over-representation of both the amount of crime being 
committed and the proportion of crime that is violent. 


Media-World Perceptions 


It is possible to examine the beliefs of people about 
certain measurable aspects of society, to determine 
whether these beliefs represent the “media world” 
rather than the “real world”. 

In Exhibit 41, the items and the response choices 
given to the respondents are presented. In all cases, the 
smaller numbers are representative of the actual or real- 
life figure, while the larger number is more represent- 
ative of the “media world” picture.' In other words, 
those respondents who more consistently choose the 
smaller number are, on the average, more accurate in 
their perceptions than those who tend to select the 
larger number. 


Exhibit 41 
Accuracy of Perceptions Scale Items 


During any given week in Canada, about how many 
people out of 100 are involved in some kind of violence? 
Would you say about one person in 100 or about 10 in 
100? 


In Canada, what per cent of all crimes are violent 
crimes — like murder, rape, robbery and aggravated 
assault? Would you say it is 15% or 25%? 


In Canada, about what per cent of all males who have 
jobs work in law enforcement and crime detection — like 


policemen, detectives, etc. Would you say it is 1% or 
5%? 


About what per cent of Canadians who have jobs are 
professionals or managers — like doctors, lawyers, 
teachers, proprietors, or other executives? Would you 
say it is 20% or 25%? 


Estimating Criminal Occurrences 


A somewhat different technique was used to judge the 
individual’s level of accuracy as to the actual frequency 
with which crimes are committed. Exhibit 42 presents 
the questions about types of crime. The two responses 
to each question were determined through police 
reports.” The respondent was asked to choose between 
two numbers — one half again as small as the true 
number and the other half again as large. For example, 
if a particular type of crime was actually reported 100 
times, then the respondent was given two choices — 50 
and 150. 


Exhibit 42 


Estimates of Crime Scale Items 


A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, a 
store, an apartment, or a house. In all of Metropolitan 
Toronto during 1975, do you think that the number of 
burglaries recorded by the police during 1975 was: 
8,275 or 24,825? 


A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence 
of the victim and in which property or something of 
value is taken from that individual by use of force. 
Which of the following numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of robberies recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 973 or 2,918? 


In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the 
victim is wounded. Which of the following numbers do 
you think most accurately represents the number of 
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woundings recorded by the police in Metropolitan 
Toronto during 1975: 215 or 644? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of murders recorded by the 
police in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 24 or 72? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of rapes recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 102 or 306? 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of simple assaults (these are 
attacks upon a victim which do not result in robbery, 
rape, wounding, or murder) upon individuals which 
were recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975: 3,969 or 11,906? 


In scales of this nature, there is no particular interest 
in an item-by-item analysis, but the total response 
pattern can indicate habitual over-estimation or under- 
estimation of responses. This technique is useful 


whenever respondents are likely to have widely varying 
perceptions of reality or to have no idea what a 
reasonable answer would be, without guidance from 
suggested choices. 

Those unfamiliar with techniques of questionnaire 
design often feel that the true response should also be 
offered as a choice. The result of this inclusion, 
however, is usually that respondents over-use the 
middle number of a sequence of three-number choices 
when they are uncertain as to the correct answer. In this 
study, the inclusion of this middle number would 
reduce the variability in the response patterns. Also, 
because of the known response bias that would occur, a 
spurious level of accuracy would emerge. 


Inter-Group Comparisons 


On the question about the number of people who would 
be involved in violence each week across Canada, 
Exhibit 43 indicates that there were very few differences 
among the groups. The juveniles were the most likely to 
over-estimate the amount of violence occurring. 


Exhibit 43 
Estimating Involvement in Violence 


How many people are involved 
in violence per week? 


Accurate estimate 37.3% 
Can’t say 0.6 
Inaccurate estimate 62.1 
Total 100.0% 


With respect to estimations of the proportion of 
crimes that are violent, Exhibit 44 indicates that the 
results were similar. That is, mental patients and 


Exhibit 44 
Estimating Proportion of Violent Crimes 


What percent of crimes 
are violent? 


Accurate estimate 51.2% 
Can’t say = 
Inaccurate estimate 48.8 
Total 100.0% 


On the question about the proportion of individuals 
in our society engaged in law-enforcement work, it is 
interesting that those who have been most closely 
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Comparison group Prisoners 


Comparison group _ Prisoners 


Mental patients Juveniles 
37.0% 29.1% 15.2% 
- 2:5 3.0 
63.0 68.4 81.8 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


juveniles estimate that a higher proportion of crimes are 
violent than respondents in the comparison and 
prisoner groups. 


Mental patients Juveniles 
51.7% 34.2% 24.2% 
- 2.5, 6.1 
48.3 63.3 69.7 
100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


involved with crime and the legal processes are the most 
likely to over-estimate the number of law-enforcement 
personnel in society (Exhibit 45). 


SSS ee ee ee 


Exhibit 45 


Estimating Proportion of Law-Enforcement Personnel 


What percent of all males are 


in the law-enforcement field? Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 

Accurate estimate 57.7% 40.9% 30.4% 33.4% 

Can’t say 0.6 - 5.0 3.0 

Inaccurate estimate 41.7 59.1 64.6 63.6 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
In the media, there is often an over-representation of proportion of professionals and managers in society 

executives, managers, and professionals in the society. than are light viewers. The data in Exhibit 46 suggest 

It has been demonstrated that heavy viewers of that there are very minor differences between all groups 

television are more likely to over-estimate the with respect to their estimations. 

Exhibit 46 


Estimating Proportion of Managers in Society 


What percent of work force are 


professionals or managers? Comparison group Prisoners Mental patients Juveniles 
Accurate estimate 70.7% 69.3% 64.6% 63.6% 
Can’t say 0.5 - 13 6.1 
Inaccurate estimate 28.8 30.7 34.1 30.3 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 

These findings dealt with perceptions of television than are the light viewers. In this study, there were no 
viewers on specific topics. The responses to the items significant relationships between responses on the 
displayed in Exhibit 41 were summed to provide an individual items and viewing habits of any of the insti- 
average measure of accuracy in perception. The distri- tutionalized groups. With respect to the summed 
bution of these summed responses was then divided into responses, however, it was noted-that, for the prisoners, 
thirds, so that individuals could be classified as being there was a significant relationship between the hours of 
highly accurate, moderately accurate, or inaccurate in television watched and the scale scores. As Exhibit 47 
their perceptions. The same procedure was followed indicates, of those who watch television for less than an 
with items displayed in Exhibit 42. hour per day, 44.8 per cent are highly accurate respon- 

It was demonstrated in the companion study that the dents. Of those who watch six hours a day or more, only 
heavy viewers of television in the comparison group are 14.3 per cent fall into this category. 


significantly more likely to fall into the inaccurate group 
ep eReeslAn lend line 8 Se 


Exhibit 47 


Prisoners: Estimates of Crime and Television Viewing 


Accuracy Never watch 1-2 hours 3-4 hours 4-5 hours 6 or more hours 
of estimations television per day per day per day per day 

High 44.9% 19.7% 33.3% 29.4% 14.3% 
Medium BiED 42.6 44.4 41.2 64.3 

Low 172 397 IDR) 29.4 21.4 

Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 


Sern nn nnn eee UU EEEEEEEEEEES SEES 
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On estimations of the frequency of criminal occur- 
rences, the data suggest very few differences among the 
groups. Exhibit 48 summarizes the findings about 
accuracy in estimating criminal occurrences and 
accuracy in estimating general levels of violence and the 
proportion of individuals in various social roles. There 
are no major differences among the groups. The 
previous research demonstrated that, for the 


comparison group, the accuracy of estimates decreases 
as the amount of television viewing increases. There is a 
higher proportion of heavy television viewers among the 
institutionalized groups than in the comparison group. 
However, the relationships between viewing patterns 
and perceptions were either much weaker — or 
altogether absent — among the institutionalized groups 
than among the comparision group. 


Exhibit 48 


Accuracy of Perceptions: Mean Scale Scores 


Comparison group Prisoners 


Estimating criminal occurrences! 3.174 
(1.604)* 

Estimating media world? facts 1.823 
(1.140) 


* Standard deviation 
'Scores closest to 3.0 are most accurate 
2Lowest scores are most accurate 


Mental patients Juveniles 
3,353 3.228 2.879 
(1.583) (1.936) (1.173) 
2.016 2.361 2.545 
(0.086) (1.248) (1.114) 


Overview on Attitudes 


Exhibit 49 depicts the scale scores for attitudes on the 
various dimensions measured. These data have been 
presented individually in the preceding chapters. The 
summary table reveals that aggressive attitudes are 


Exhibit 49 


Attitudes: Mean Scale Scores* 


Comparison group Prisoners 


Aggressive attitudes 31.901 
(SA Dee 
Anxiety/Concern 11.740 
(3.837) 
Victimization/ Defensiveness 25.055 
(5.938) 
Tolerance 8.125 
(2.286) 


* Lower scores signify more intense attitudes 
** Standard deviation of the distribution 


stronger among the institutionalized groups than in the 
comparision group. The major difference is on the 
victimization/defensiveness scale. Mental patients are 
much more likely to exhibit attitudes of victimization/ 
defensiveness than are those in the comparison group. 


Mental patients Juveniles 

25.243 24.310 25.424 
(6.050) (5.779) (6.215) 
Sali 127392 12.742 
(4.037) (4.776) (4.127) 
20.408 16.500 20.561 
(4.036) (4.938) (5.313) 

6.869 7.089 8.561 
(2.802) ( 2.735) (|2.738) 
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Chapter Ten 


Overview and Conclusions 


Does exposure to media violence facilitate the devel- 
opment of socially undesirable attitudes and 
behaviours? Evidence amassed over the last ten years 
would suggest that the answer to this question is either 
“probably yes” or “it all depends”. 

In truth, a simple answer to a question about the 
effects of media violence is not likely to be forthcoming. 
Few people would deny that media violence is known to 
have had adverse effects on some people. Thus, there is 
a more precise question to be asked — that is, what are 
the characteristics of types of individuals who are 
affected adversely by exposure to media violence? 

Many researchers have concentrated on the suscepti- 
bility of children to media violence. This has been an 
easy sub-population to identify. It is a large and, 
certainly, an important group of people. Also, the 
research and practical experience of parents and child- 
development experts have given reason to believe that 
the environment and the psychological stage of devel- 
opment of many children would make them more 
susceptible than the average adult to the adverse effects 
of media violence. 

Other large and important sub-populations — in terms 
of their potential impact upon society — may also be 
selectively affected by exposure to media violence. 
Practical experience of law-enforcement professionals 
and the clinical and research experience of psychiatrists 
and psychologists suggest that criminals and/or patients 
in mental hospitals are two “at risk” sub-populations. 

There has been a considerable amount of research 
into the impact of media violence upon children. 
However, very little research of this nature has ever 
been conducted on either criminals or mental patients. 


Purpose 
It was the purpose of this study to examine selected 
institutionalized populations with respect to their 
attitudes and beliefs about violence in society. Of 
particular interest were the relationships between these 
measures and the amount and type of media content 
preferred by the populations being studied. 
Specifically, a sample of prisoners, adult mental 
patients, and children showing signs of serious 


emotional and/or behavioural disturbance were studied 
to determine their respective media use patterns and the 
relationships — if any — between media use and 
predicted effects in attitudes and perceptions toward 
violence. 

Data collected from a non-institutionalized sample 
drawn from the general population, but exhibiting a 
higher than average incidence of mental disorder and 
anti-social behaviour, was presented and discussed for 
comparative purposes. The details of the collection 
procedures for this latter group are presented in the 
preceding report in this volume, “Violence, the Media 
and Mental Disorder”. 


Outcomes 


Researchers and writers have suggested that excessive 
exposure to media violence may: 


@ increase aggressive attitudes and behaviour 
® increase anxiety/concern about violence 


® increase activities of a victim-like or defensive nature 
to cope with violence 


® increase tolerance for, or apathy toward, aggression 


® develop and encourage inaccurate perceptions about 
the amount of violence in society 


In this project, it was noted that responses of all three 
institutionalized groups were similar to each other, and 
were also often similar to a comparison group of non- 
institutionalized individuals, on measures of the afore- 
mentioned attitudes and perceptions. 

Some minor differences did emerge. For example, the 
prisoners tended to hold more aggressive attitudes than 
did those in the other groups. Also, the prisoners were 
more tolerant, or accepting, of violence in their 
environment than those in the other groups. 

On the other hand, the non-institutionalized 
population exhibited slightly more anxiety about 
violence in society than did the other groups. Mental 
patients exhibited the strongest attitudes of victimiza- 
tion/defensiveness. 

The point to be emphasized, however, is that none of 
these differences were extreme. The most striking 
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finding was that the groups — although from very 
different backgrounds and institutions — exhibited such 
similarity among their attitudes. 

With respect to behaviours, though, it was clear that 
all the institutionalized populations exhibited more 
aggressive behaviours and involvement in violent acts 
than those in the non-institutionalized group. 


Attitudes/ Perceptions and Media Use 


In previous research on non-institutionalized respon- 
dents, several significant relationships were noted 
between various measures of attitudes/perceptions and 
media use habits and preferences. These relationships 
between possible media effects and media use did not 
emerge for any of the institutionalized groups. That is to 
say, neither media preferences (e.g., expressed liking for 
crime dramas) nor media use (e.g., heavy television 
viewing versus light television viewing) showed any 
marked relationship to attitudes of aggression, anxiety, 
defensiveness, tolerance, or to patterns of inaccurate 
perceptions of the environment. 

There were some exceptions that might have 
important implications for society. For example, among 
the prisoners, heavy television viewing was significantly 
related to attitudes of anxiety/concern about violence 
and to inaccurate perceptions (1.e., over-estimation) of 
the amount of crime occurring in society. The same 
impact was noted in the research of non-institution- 
alized groups. 

The important difference is that, for an institution- 
alized population, there is little opportunity to test the 
accuracy of perceptions. Among non-institutionalized 
populations, there is really very little personal contact 
with violence, aside from exposure to such occurrences 
in the media. In a sense, the opportunity to develop a 
grossly distorted, or pathological, level of anxiety about 
the danger in society is more limited when one is 
actually living in society than when one is incarcerated 
and must acquire all knowledge of the “real world” 
through the media and through the perceptions of new 
inmates, many of whom have been incarcerated for 
committing violent acts. 

The characteristics of the institutional setting 
reinforce and support the distorted perceptions of 
reality that the inmates may acquire through heavy use 
of the media. The results may very well be that the 
person who is incarcerated for committing a violent act 
is encouraged to develop the perception that the act was 
not really that serious, since his own perceptions, based 
upon media content, would suggest that “everybody’s 
doing it”. 

Also, among both mental patients and prisoners, 
heavy television viewers were more likely than light 
viewers to report having recently been involved in a 
physical fight. Again, this finding is identical to that 
noted among the non-institutionalized population. 

An examination of media preferences indicates that, 
at least among prisoners and emotionally disturbed 
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juveniles, there is a somewhat greater preference for 
crime programs on television than among the non- 
institutionalized population or the adult mental 
patients. 

There was also a somewhat greater proportion of 
individuals in all of the institutionalized groups than in 
the non-institutionalized group who were heavy viewers 
of television. 

It had been predicted that the level of mental disorder 
within the institutionalized populations might be related 
to either media preferences and use, or to the attitudes 
and perceptions being measured. Regardless of the 
nature of the institution, it was predicted that 
individuals exhibiting higher levels of mental disorder 
would be more susceptible to the effects of media 
violence, or would exhibit different media preferences 
than those with no symptoms of disorder. 

A number of relationships between media use and 
mental disorder were noted among the non-institution- 
alized group. However, no relationships of note were 
observed among the institutionalized populations. 


Conclusions 


There is ample evidence in previous research to suggest 
that exposure to media violence does have an 
undesirable impact upon the attitudes, perceptions, and 
behaviours of certain individuals. Who are these 
individuals? Are they criminals? Are they psychologi- 
cally disturbed? 

The data collected for this study suggest that certain 
types of heavy media use — notably television 
consumption — may have a number of undesirable 
effects upon users. Mental patients and prisoners show 
somewhat the same effects as individuals who are not 
institutionalized. However, the fact that, in institutions, 
it is difficult for inmates to test their perceptions or 
attitudes about society can only make it all the more 
difficult to achieve positive steps toward rehabilitation. 

The fact that fewer relationships were noted between 
media use and attitudes among the institutionalized 
populations than among the non-institutionalized 
populations can be interpreted in many ways. For 
example: 


@ Institutionalized populations are less susceptible to 
media impact than non-institutionalized populations. 


@ There are so many other aspects of the institutional 
environment that can influence the attitudes and 
perceptions being measured that the specific relation- 
ships to media use are difficult to single out. 


@ Since media exposure and preferences are often 
determined by institutional staff/group decision, heavy 
media users in institutions may be exposed to different 
content than they would personally select if not in the 
institution. 


@ The reasons for becoming a heavy media user in an 
institution may be dramatically different from the 
reasons one becomes a heavy media user outside of the 


institution. In an institution, the television room is 
where one can seek social contact. Outside the institu- 
tion, the situation is reversed — researchers have long 
known that the impact of communication upon an 
individual is very much dependent upon the reactions 
of the group the individual is in (when he or she receives 
the communication). In institutions, media fare is often 
discussed among all inmates and since the majority of 
inmates are not heavy users of media, extreme positions 
held by individual inmates are difficult to maintain 
without having to defend oneself constantly. In other 
words, the views of the moderate media users have a 
greater impact upon heavy media users than would be 
the case in non-institutionalized (non-group) settings. 


The data did not enable us to select among the 
foregoing alternatives. It will be recalled that the 
purpose of the project was simply to determine whether 
or not media use patterns and preferences within 
selected institutionalized populations could effect 
certain attitudes and perceptions. No consistent 
patterns of relationships were identified. 

It must be emphasized that this research project has 
concentrated on a study of group behaviour, since 
developing general principles or generalizations was the 
aim of the study. It may very well be that specific 
individuals within the institutionalized populations 
studied — and, indeed, within the non-institutionalized 
populations studied — are profoundly affected, in a 
socially undesirable manner, by depictions of media 
violence. Their media experiences may precipitate self- 
destructive or other forms of dangerous and undesirable 
behaviour. It happens. The problem is that even within 
institutional environments where inmates are closely 
observed — and where information on criminal, social, 
and psychological history is available — neither security 
staff nor mental-health professionals can predict who 
will be so affected. 

In sum, researchers have demonstrated that media 
violence has observable, measurable, and short-term 
effects upon some individuals. “Real-life” experiences 
have demonstrated that such effects can have dire 
consequences for some individuals. It has been _ 
suggested that the mentally unstable or the criminal are, 
on the average, more susceptible to such media effects 
than the average person. The findings of this study do 
not support such a notion. 
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Appendix A 

Royal Commission on Violence 
in the Communications Industry: 
How We Define Violence 


How We Define Violence: 


The Nature of Violence 


Violence is action which intrudes painfully or harmfully into 
the physical, psychological or social well-being of persons or 
groups. 


Violence or its effect may range from trivial to catastrophic. 
Violence may be obvious or subtle. 

It may arise naturally or by human design. 

Violence may take place against persons or against property. 


It may be justified or unjustified, or justified by some standards 
and not by others. 


It may be real or symbolic. 


Violence may be sudden or gradual. 


The Nature of Media Violence 


Violence depicted in film, television, sound, print or live 
performance, is not necessarily the same as violence in real life. 


Things not violent in reality may be violent in their portrayal. 


Violence presented in the media may reach large numbers of 
people, whereas real violence may not. 

The media may use many artificial devices to lessen or to 
amplify its emotional and social effects. 


Violence depicted may do harm the original violence may not 
have done — or it may have no impact at all. 
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A3. 


Appendix B 
Survey Questionnaire 


CONFIDENTIAL 


A Study of Media and Attitudes 


Survey Data Collected By: 
Renner & Associates 

1027 Yonge St., Suite 103 
Toronto, Canada, M4W 2K9 


MEDIA STUDY 


Experience: We want to study what you think about the things 
you see on television, at the movies, or in the newspaper. 


Violent Events: In the last little while, did you see a show or a 
news report where something especially violent happened? For 
example, you may remember things like people fighting, or 
someone being kidnapped, or hurt. Or, you might remember 
the destruction of cities by earthquakes or fires. 


What and Where: Write down, in a few words, the violent 
event that you remember. Say where you saw it—in the paper, 
television, movies, or radio. Was it something on the news? a 
television series? a special documentary? What exactly was the 
thing you remember—someone getting hurt, or what? 


Al. Write Here: 


A2. Feelings and Actions: Here are some words which de- 
scribe feelings and actions. Circle the number next to 
those words that describe how you felt or acted while 


you were watching, or listening to, or reading about, the 


violent event. 


(b) mad 
(C)ICLOSCHLOS CATS ait crevensesttacsz ete s ess seetiencteeenrerrsss esters 
(GH). Caltiy Pieter. ee Suc sstaes os seamen ee eaesotageseSeatemerasedadseeen ahs 
(e) frustrated 
(i) Ramusedieecccssets. tee 
(g) excited 
(hb) ifeltliketleavim's; the TO Omniere-cccscsceevesssesstesesssssesre 
(a On-ed Cia ese cerenas: 
() One as sreescsenccesccsscrassssssnses 
(K) ashame dere ececes ce reccecserseerstencsceucccessovascosmasestucesescenedy 
(1) kept looking away 
(m)thrilled 
(n) nervous 
(0) could not take my eyes away from 

THe PICKING <i. t5- oes trenesesecsts- case server eaeenseweeetreeseeee 
(P)IUPSE Us sr cnscersste-cesecstacenscecsrerocscen-taet<tereereriusseacsmecraters 
(G)idIs PU St tee ercas oct ctsccn cosmos sneecesnetcnceocsnswsrenacsesee nee 


Effects: After seeing and hearing about the violent 
event, I 


(a) worried about the terrible things that could happen 


to me someday (circle the number by your choice 
on this, and the following questions). 
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ee ee ee 


morethani Usual He ase esecsccesncseretareettercestnes 
SAME AS USUAl Moore. eased mosesceus ecosesasee easeaceeeeteven 
less:thanUStiall eoaiceccce tect ete eee Sree 
not at all .sccxcehves exces ee G ee 


hwWNe 


(b) worried that wherever I go to live when J get out 
of here, could be pretty dangerous. 


morexthan:usual. = cceces ses cecgersecceters setae ees 
SAMEASMUSUal 2%, s-shncsccsntente caccred wee ee tee ees 
lessithamultsul ali ee sectccscacee tee cece 
500) 1 BU Fie Ae cer sane AEE oe ere Coon Reon OER ctecctacouncaracecs 


BRWNe 


(c) thought about the fact that nobody can really do 
anything about the most terrible things 
happening in the world. 


MOTE CHANGUSUa lhe eee eee eee eee ee 
SaMeEcaseuS ual see.c se eee eee ee eer ee eee enna 
less‘thanrusuallcerccce ee eice ere eee eee 
NOt atiallie ss ee eee ee eee Mien teeter aes 


RWN eH 


(d) realized that those people who try to be 
heroes usually end up getting hurt. 


More thanwusualeeee eee ee ee ee 
SANE TAS US Wall Ree oes sc eee ee eee 
lessithan usual. v.ccc acco ee 
notatiall ss.ceeitiee see tees a 


RWN— 


(e) thought about things like buying better door 
locks, or getting a weapon, to protect myself, 
my family, or my property when I get out 
of this place. 


more thanUstiali...ce eee eee eee 
SAME VAS TUS ales ecko ec ne hereon ees 
less:thaniustial secieee nie rete ere 
DO tia tall | eee ooo ese i eee a ere ene, a ae 


BRWNH— 


(f) felt that I could get more enjoyment out of life if I 
pushed people around more and wasn’t 
sO easy-going. 
morevthan! USUal oe erccsacussnscssatseactcecnseetenceracs 
SAMCrASwiSU Al! Shc cccsco-niseeseassense sence ene enee aes 
lessithamiiso alist. dc. sstete teresa aes. eee 
TLOE abs Ue wise oak sa eecneevcteste a ea aee tencs tase necwe caetecestoss 


BRWN Re 


Media Use: 


Bl. Television: How many hours a day do you watch televi- 


sion? 
never 1 
1-2 hours 2 
3-4 hours 3 
4-5 hours 4 
6 or more 5 


B2. During the past six months, what shows have you 
watched regularly on television? (List) 


B3. Movies: How often did you go to movies when you were 
not in an institution? 


ES IDCUAY CAT eter sctiaststevecsesocasseustes eeteree eterssceestvneseees 
GoD ADEM y.CAn rte eeaes 
2-5 per month ............0. 
6 per month or more 


nAPWN 


B4. What sort of movies did you like to go to most? What 
were the names of some movies you really liked? 


BS. Newspapers: How often do you read a newspaper? 


HESSD CIMONOME ieereestecatesenecnecscerernrsssinceess meres cessor 
1-2 per week 
3-5 per week 
GONPC TAC CKO IMI ONG zerss seancarceatressentesscsccereeererrercere 


OMWhWN— 


B6. Do you prefer any special sections? 


B7. | Which newspaper do you usually read? 


TieL ONGRTOMS TOI mieten cre erte cect eee eee 
Hie SMOnOMLORS ly eaeet eres teen eae 

The Globe and Mail = 
WV CHO LER ODES Tae saecrser sae ct es tecsicessoze ce serediceecs 


hRWNwN— 


B8. Magazines: How often do you read magazines? 


1 per month........ 
2-3 per month.... oes 
AS per MOND .o...eecceeecececeeteseceereseseeseseseesseeenenteneneey 
6 per MONth OF MOTE «recesses ees reeseseeeseeseeeneneenes 


OWHBWN— 


B9. | Which magazines do you usually read? 
Seen ee 
SS 


EEE EEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEERE a 


B10. Radio: How many hours a day do you listen to the ra- 


dio? 
never l 
under | hour 2; 
1-2 hours 3 
3-4 hours 4 
5 hours or more 5 


B11. What types of programs do you listen to most often? 


TOCK MUSIC ....csecseseresssssssseseeserecesseentsesesnenensencenenceser® l 
middle of the road music, or country music....... 2 
news programs 3 
sports 4 
other (specify) 5 


Individual: 


Cl. Employment: Just before you last came to an institution, 
did you have a job? 


2). 


G3) 


C4. 


Cat 


employed full-time (35 hrs. wk. or more)............ 
employed part-time 
unemployed, and looking for full-time work...... 
not employed, looking for part-time work.......... 
not employed, and not looking for work ............ 


ABWN— 


If you did have a job before coming to an institution, 
what kind of work did you do? What was the name, or 
the title, of the job? 


If you didn’t have a job just before coming in to the in- 
stitution, how long had you been unemployed? 


less thrall w ee kigircc cesteocess sesteretse eee nese 
1 to 3 weeks Reser 
A tOiS WEEKS Aeethxteictt aereteeee ee eeee coees 
Dito: D5 WOKS vcccsoctactosesesseets teste eee a renee 
OVEr 6 MONTHS ...2-.csece-se0-s 
never worked full-time 


DNAunbfwWwnd- 


What kind of work did you do on your last full-time 
job? If you answered question 2C., leave this space 
blank. 


If you don’t count weekends, or short vacations, how 
long has it been since you were last at home, or on the 
street? 


months 


The following few questions refer to your friends and activities 
in this institution, not outside. 


D1. 


D2. 


D3. 


Social/Leisure: Would you like to see your friends: 


more than you do now ! 
about the same as now 2 
less than lO Watscsscusssceccsetessierecnc, peas moeeeneeorrrans 3 


Think for a moment about those people, including rela- 
tives, whom you consider to be really close 
friends—those whom you can talk to about serious or 
important things. How many of these friends would you 
say you have? 


AbWN— 


During the past week, about how much time did you 
spend on each of these activities? 


hours/ — 
SNOUTS/ == 
OUTS == 
= hours/—— 


(@)/watchinigiteleyisiom escent enee 
(b)/listening to radio............. 
(G)/ BOI PtOMMOVICS reece cearsneenssee sss 
(d)/indoor games (cards, checkers)....... 
(e)/working in the institution............... ee hOurs/——— 
(DiAeritin Sle thets a rerceeteneerctercerses ccs: eee OUTS) mem 
(&) BOI POTS ASS Fcceeeeerar ce erce seers ee eree eee ROLLE foe 
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are pace in pes iets neater OUTS / 
(i)/reading ... matieastontasterstees ... hours/ 
(j)/studying.... pe hOUurs/ 
(k)/just talking to friends (her). .... hours/ 
(1)/hobbies (please say what) ... pens LONI —— 
(m)/seeing visitors.. soebeccbengd OMY 
(n)/listening to record player 0 or rT stereo fesiusesse OULSY, 
(o)/other hours/ 
Family: What is your marital status? 
INATIM CO eecerscasseasestrsrstcesetsateectisteses Meneneete eeterr statte 
common-law marriage... 2 
WIDO Wied eerie nese sceteaeeanatee ice teace thy eesneesraes eee 3 
temporary/casual Separation ........scceseeseeeeeseees 4 
legaliseparation.s.usetcsutite seers eet nee eee 5 
GIVORCE Ge siacssrecesiacastereser nacsstorantsnersteemeten neesteeess 6 
SUN LO r eran ssa oh ecastarcsearticsate.sstoat ene ee aN 7 


(Unmarried) Before coming to the hospital, did you go 
out on dates? 


yes, usually with the same person..........cceeeeees 
yes, with several different people .............:.0ce 
eS Dut VenyiSel done rewesetecesesccecurscsereneer es 
NO; MOtTeallyAMLEKCSt Cie. wee seeetecscecseeerecteceteeeee 
other (specify) 


Age: What age were you on your last birthday? 


18 to 24 years 
25 to 34 years 
35 to 44 years 
45 to 54 years 
55 to 64 years 
OSTA GL OVET acer aterm tre ac tenn cere secaseeceteeetisne sor eeeee 
NOVtOR TRV Catsire eee 
under 16 years of age 


School: How much formal schooling have you had? 


Gradeischoollonlesspesacratssasatriauinencrses tices 
Some hi ghisChOolearscecereta wees tarsearee neers 
Completedihighischooleeermesscssesestsrases 

Some college or university 
Other post high school training 

(tradesSchool)\ essence ec nee ete 
Completed community college «0.0... 
Completedhiniversity samecrerstamenetatcenatecd 
Some post graduate WOLK ......ccccsssessessseseseseeteesees 
Completed post graduate degree ........ccceeereeees 


Income: When you were not in an institution, about 
how much money did you make in a year (include wel- 
fare cheques, gambling wins, self-employment, and 
jobs) 


Uipito, SA OOO Nr resect cemtentsdiateatesset seston tiscace rs 
$ 4,001 to $ 6,000 
$ 6,001 to$ 8,000 
$ 8,001 to $10,000 
$10,001 to $14,000 
$14,001 to $18,000 
$18,001 to $22,000 
$22,001 to $26,000 
$2 GOON Or: OVETt ree eres hese veo oe 


nAPWN 


OMAANIADNRWNH 


H2. 


Il. 


ual 


[LP 


Race: What is your race? 


ASIA LLCS. dcdtecsee kee eet 1 
INC ET OMe rereesseeters eaten eset eerereeranesd 2 
Caucasian): tece eee eee 3 
East Indian 4 
Other (specify) 5 
Sex 
Female Siecerecnrentccrecttiece near a nere er eae 1 
Malle. 28 See ee eee D, 


When you were not in the institution, did you think 
about having a gun or some other weapon to protect 
yourself at the place where you lived? 


BRWN 


other (specify) 


If you had a car, did you usually lock the doors when 
you parked? 


ALWAYS sa stesstscecescsucavisssansssescutsssishsvesocasesssacstsestermaneses 
Hinithadisome thin MiSid eter cs sauesmetesserererestes 
at night only 


WAP WN 


Events: In each of the following questions, always circle just 
one of the two possible choices offered. 


3s 


L4. 


LS: 


L6. 


Lie 


During any given week in Canada, about how many 
people out of 100 are involved in some kind of violence? 
Would you say about one person in 100 or about 10 in 
100? 


Ney MOD sconce 1 1Oinva 100K.-...7.. 2 
In Canada, what per cent of all crimes are violent 
crimes—like murder, rape, robbery and aggravated as- 
sault? Would you say it is 15% or 25%? 


1S Poceerens-nccreeeree 1 


In Canada, about what per cent of all males who have 
jobs work in law enforcement and crime detection—like 
policemen, detectives, etc.? Would you say it is 1% or 
5%? 


About what per cent of Canadians who have jobs are 
professionals or managers—like doctors, lawyers, teach- 
ers, proprietors, or other executives? Would you say it is 
20% or 25%? 


DO Tos sascesvonecsessst 1 


A burglary is an illegal break and entry into a factory, a 
store, an apartment, or a house. In all of Metropolitan 
Toronto during 1975, do you think that the number of 
burglaries recorded by the police during 1975 was: 


EY ATS) Sets AEROS 1 DEW DD hee 2 


L8. 


9; 


L10. 


PAU 


LI, 


Ml. 


M2. 


M3. 


M4. 


MS. 


A robbery is a crime which takes place in the presence 
of the victim and in which property or something of 
value is taken from that individual by use of force. 
Which of the following numbers most accurately repre- 
sents the number of robberies recorded by the police in 
Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


OTS edkssesresssteeste ] DOVE Eat series 


In certain cases of assault, a weapon is used and the vic- 


tim is wounded. Which of the following numbers do 
you think most accurately represents the number of 
woundings recorded by the police in Metropolitan To- 
ronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of murders recorded by the po- 
lice in Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 


represents the number of rapes recorded by the police in 


Metropolitan Toronto during 1975: 


Which of the following two numbers most accurately 
represents the number of simple assaults (these are at- 
tacks upon a victim which do not result in robbery, 
rape, wounding, or murder) upon individuals which 
were recorded by the police in Metropolitan Toronto 
during 1975: 


B96 ree recta: 1 


Involvement: Have you, or anyone you know, ever been 


mugged, robbed, or attacked on the street? 


(LY CS 5 0 Cxerceresersetetcecseceneceersnteccttscestcncssrennenenns= 
(2) yes, Other PersOM.......seesseseesereesereeseeseeseeeersenes 
(GO) aes OW ere eter ane crs cerasa ies sesess ope recerestestsastsl 


Has the place where you lived ever been broken into? 


(1) yes, My Place... res eseeeeteeneenees 
(2) yes, the place of someone I know...............- 


(ONO estes eteccereceeccceresscestvesnserwe=#csesteoress7cstnecaznareare 


Have you had a physical fight either in here or on the 
street, during the past month with any of these people? 


(1) yes, Stranger .....ssecsecseesecsseesssseseeeneerneensesessetes 
(2) yes, Fried .....eseeseceseeseeseestestestenetneenes : 
(3) YES, SPOUSE....-secsseseerserseesseeseesseeneenseerarensensseets 
(4) no fights in past MONE... 


Have you ever been arrested for hurting someone, or for 


attempting to hurt them? 


If you answered the above question with a “Yes”, what 
were you charged with? 


Do not WiSh tO SAY.....csccceseeesessseeestenenteteresteseseeesss 


Write here —————_——___——_——_. 


fRWN 


M6. If you were ever arrested for anything else, would you 
write down here what you were charged with. 


Write here 


M7. How many times have you been arrested (whether con- 
victed or not) 


Write here 


Opinions: Different people seem to have very different opin- 
ions on how dangexous, or how safe, our community is. We 
have heard people say things like you will read below. If you 
agree very strongly with the statement, circle the “SA” under 
the statement. If you agree, but not too strongly, circle the “A”. 
If your opinion is one of mild disagreement, circle the “D”. If 
you suoxgly disagree, circle the “SD”. 


For example, suppose one of the statements were: “The in- 
structions for this questionnaire are hard to understand” 


(l) SA Q) A C6) FD (4) SD 


I hope that you would circle the SD to show that you strongly 
disagree. 


Remember then: 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree =A 
Somewhat disagree =D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


Nl. Opinion Statements: The news reports and the police do 
not tell us about all the crimes that are really happening 
on the streets of Toronto. 


(1) SA (2) aes (6) ee B) (4) SD 
N2. You have seen so much violence on television, in shows 
and on news reports, that you find yourself getting 


bored with it all. 


Or sA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 
N3. We might as well just get used to the fact that the rob- 
bery, the attacks, and other violence in our community 


is just here to stay. 
(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 
N4. You should not kill someone, if you have the chance, 
just because they try to rob you of the $20 you have in 
your wallet. 


ql) SD @y ID (3) A (4) SA 
NS. In Toronto, you should be careful where you walk alone 


after dark, as some areas of town are quite dangerous. 
(1) SA Q)aea (3) D (4) SD 


N6. You have your own troubles, so you do not pay much 
attention anymore to all the killings reported on the 
news. 

(1) SA Q) A 3) D (4) SD 

N7. If you were a policeman or policewoman, you would 
solve more crimes by being tough with your suspects 
and informers, than by being nice. 


(1) SA Q) “A 3) D (4) SD 
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N8. 


N9. 


N10. 


N11. 


N12. 


N13. 


N14. 


N15. 


N16. 


N17. 


N18. 


N19. 


N20. 


N21. 


280 


People should learn techniques of self-defence. 
(1) SA (2) A 3) D (4) SD 


Do you think that the government is making too much 
of a fuss about the violence in our society? 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 
There would be a lot less crime if the average citizen, 
who could prove he or she could use a gun, were al- 
lowed to carry a gun anywhere they wanted. 


(1) SA (2) A 3) D (4) SD 
It would be a good idea to just cut back on the money 
given to the police because we have more protection 
now than the average person really needs. 


(1) SD (2) D @) A (4) SA 
The police and the laws in Canada are too tough on 
offenders. 


(1) SD (2) D (3) A (4) SA 


People usually have to be pushy, aggressive, and tough 
to be successful in society today. 


(1) SA (2) A (@), JD (4) SD 
The police should be given more power. 
(1) SA (2) A (33) D (4) SD 


If someone insults you or cheats you, you should be 
able to “get back at them” if the police do not do any- 
thing. 

(1) SA Q) A (6) ee) (4) SD 
Waiting for a subway or a bus late at night is more dan- 
gerous than most people think. 


(1) SA (2) A CD (4) SD 
Walking alone around the main downtown shopping 
area after midnight is an activity you would recommend 


as “reasonable and safe” to out-of-town visitors. 
(1) SD (Dy 1D) (3) A (4) SA 


The people in here are not much different from most 


people on the outside. 
(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 

The spread of organized crime in Toronto will soon be 

controlled and eventually eliminated by police efforts. 


(1) SD Q) D ey IN (4) SA 


The way society is going, almost anyone’s neighbour 
nowadays could turn out to be the sort of person the po- 
lice arrest for a mass killing. 


(1) SA (2) (3) D (4) SD 
There are a few people around who may try to actually 
do some of the violent things shown in movies. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 


N22. 


N23. 


N24. 


The murders and fights and other violence seen on tele- 
vision and movies probably cause people to be more vi- 
olent than they otherwise would be. 


(SD (2) D (3) A (4) SA 
People who don’t avoid dark streets or disreputable 
bars, deserve to be robbed or attacked. 


(1) SA @y IX @y 1D) (4) SD 
Apartment buildings should have well-trained guards 

by the door who can demand everyone’s identification 
who enters. 


(sa Oye (3) D (4) SD 


Actions: The following statements refer to actions some people 
do, or believe they may do. Using the same system of circling 
letters as before, show if you agree or disagree that you act in 
the way described in each statement. Remember: 


Ol. 


O2. 


O3. 


04. 


OS. 


06. 


O7. 


08. 


O9. 


Strongly agree = SA 
Somewhat agree =A 
Somewhat disagree =D 
Strongly disagree = SD 


Action Statements: You would try to stop, with physical 
force if needed, a person of your own size and sex from 
assaulting an elderly, helpless woman. 


(1) SD (2) D (3) A (4) SA 
If someone teases or insults you without reason, you 
never hit them or threaten to hit them. 


(1) SD @) 1D @) AN (4) SA 
You do not worry about being robbed when you are 
carrying a large amount of cash. 


(1) SD (2) D (3) A (4) SA 
You usually avoid going out at night alone because 
there is a chance you may be attacked. 


(1) SA 2) A (3) D (4) SD 
You sometimes leave a party or a friend’s house early 
because you worry about being attacked on the street 
late at night. 


(1) SA CQ) Ae @) 1D (4) SD 
A lot of people are afraid to take the subways in To- 
ronto late at night. 


(1) SA (2) A @y 1D) (4) SD 
In most places you have lived, you would not leave any 


cash around if you were going out. 


(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 
You do not want to carry a gun or some other weapon 
to protect yourself. 


()) SDs Cae GyerA (4) SA 


You have learned a few good self-defense tricks by 
watching television or movies. 
(1) SA (2) A 


3) D (4) SD 


010. 


Oll. 


O12. 


013. 


O14. 


O15. 


O16. 


O17. 


O18. 


O19. 


020. 


You do not lose your temper very easily. 
(1) SD (19) (3) A (4) SA 


Even if you had the chance, you would probably not try 
to kill someone who was trying to kill you. 


(@rsDs =2C)oD (3) A (4) SA 


If you had the chance, you would kill someone who was 
attempting to rob you. 


(SAS yy A 3) D (4) SD 


There are a few crooked people in your neighbourhood, 
or at work, who you would like to see get “beat up” to 
teach them a lesson. 


(1) SA (2) A 3) D (4) SD 
Wealthy people probably don’t worry as much as poor 
people about getting robbed. 

Cb) SID (2) D Gea (4) SA 
Even if they don’t have the evidence, the police usually 
know who the criminals in a neighbourhood are. 

(1) SA (2) A (3) D (4) SD 
You cannot imagine yourself hurting or killing someone 
“Just for the heck of it”. 

(1) SD 2) D (3) A (4) SA 


Every now and then, you get so frustrated that you just 
feel like “smashing someone”. 


(1) SA Oy (3) D (4) SD 


You have quite a few arguments with people. 
(1) SA Qs (3) D (4) SD 


You are easy-going until pushed too far, then you ex- 
plode. 


Ge SA.  -Q)A (3) D (4) SD 


You have more trouble with your “nerves” than most 
people. 
(1) SA (2) A @) 12 (4) SD 


Health Attitudes: During the last year or so, do you feel that 
you should have consulted someone about your: 


Ql. 


Q2. 


Q3. 


Physical Health (M.D., surgeon) 


RViess SHOU AVC ssrcncecexsarstreescsseerestese ot eee 1 

Yes, actually did Ce 

UN Oideete ce eeccecdecncancoe even aeeseecuecauceansnebst anes dy suaors samtensanen ) 
Mental Health (psychiatrist, psychologist) 

Yes, should have 

Yes, actually did 2 

IN Oe reer cea csesecsseeaceeete sce cases Sscsoncssassacineerass 3 
Family Problem (social worker, minister) 

Yes, should have 

Yes, actually did 2 

ING eae eres regen oee rend cess Pui sae e Pas etinent coeeotreee 3 
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Chapter One 


Introduction 


Concept of Meaning 


A central axiom of communication theory states that 
“meanings are in people and not in words”.!' One of the 
major causes of failure to communicate lies with the 
source/receiver’s inability to grasp the central signifi- 
cance of this axiom. 

Our meanings are a product of our culture, our social 
class, and our experience. No two people share the same 
background and experiences. When we attempt to 
communicate with other people, therefore, our concern 
in the selection of words (as well as nonverbal symbols) 
that we will use should be on what the word actually 
means to the other person, not on what we think it 
means. This decision is best made on the basis of our 
knowledge of that individual person. Of course, 
common meanings are shared for a lot of words by large 
groups of people. . . . But meanings, as ideas to be 
conveyed to another, are not in dictionaries; meanings 
are in people.” 

This axiom can also — indeed, must also — be applied 
to mass communication. Meanings are not in the 
television programs for instance, but in the people 
associated with, and viewing, the program. If we are to 
understand what any single television program means, 
we must consider the kaleidoscope of meanings that 
exists in the minds of all people associated with the 
program. 

The writer holds one meaning for the program, the 
producer another meaning, while a third meaning will 
exist in the mind of the director. Each actor will bring to 
his/her performance the meaning that develops from 
his/her own experience and background as they relate 
to that particular role. Network programming officials 
will also have a meaning for each program. The 
decision-making process that each of these individuals 
goes through, as well as the interaction between all 
those in the production and distribution system, will 
temper and change the meanings held by all. Aesthetic 
considerations, combined with the limitations of the 
medium, will also temper meanings. 

Other meanings are to be found in the minds of the 
television critics. Their meanings are founded upon 
values, beliefs, and perceptions of the critic’s role; these 
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are always unique to the individual serving as critic. 
Richard J. Stonesifer* has discussed the beliefs about 
television that allow some critics to dismiss the medium 
as an important conveyer of ideas to people. He also 
indicates those personal values and role considerations 
that guide his criticism of television programming. His 
role as a teacher, and his preference for rhetorical 
analysis instead of empirical research govern his 
critique of television content. 

Each member of the television audience will have a 
meaning for the program, linked in some way to his/her 
own life and experiences. Since no two viewers have the 
same life experiences, no two viewers will perceive the 
program in exactly the same way. 

The majority of the audience members will not share 
their reactions to the television programs with anyone 
but their immediate families and close friends. Some 
will communicate their meanings to producers in the 
form of letters. The producers and network officials 
have constructed formal channels of feedback to judge 
viewers’ meanings for programming. Ratings of the 
programs, determined from data collected by 
independent rating organizations, such as the Bureau of 
Broadcast Measurement or the Nielsen Company, 
communicate to those involved in the production and 
distribution system a form of viewers’ meanings as 
“popularity”. 

Mass communication researchers also have meanings 
for the content communicated through the media. 
Again, the type of research undertaken will largely 
depend on what is meaningful to the particular 
researcher. Some researchers will focus on media 
effects, seeking some pattern of audience behaviour that 
can be attributed to media content. Others will survey 
audience reactions to the program. Still other 
researchers will study why people choose the television 
programs they watch. The value system of the 
researcher? will govern which academic perspective and 
methodology he/she will prefer to explain television 
effects. 

Producers, actors, writers, network officials, viewers, 
critics, and researchers are all a part of the mass-media 
system. © Each possesses his/her own perspective of the 


media content. Yet the meanings that each holds for the 
same program are not always communicated to one 
another. 

Producers have an idea of audience preferences and 
meanings that guides their programming. However, as 
Cantor has shown, their immediate reference groups are 
more likely to be the network officials with whom they 
must work in order to get their product shown. 7 


Most producers when asked if they knew what kind of 
audience viewed their shows said they did. This information is 
made available to them by the networks’ production 
companies and by advertisers who engage marketing-research 
organizations to do telephone surveys during or after the 
broadcast of the program. These surveys differ from the 
Nielsen ratings, although producers often confuse them in their 
conversations. ... Much information about the audience 
obviously can be predicted from the nature of the show... . 
The producer’s images of his television audience seem to have 
little relation to actual survey data about the geographic distri- 
bution and character of the audience for his show.® 


Producers may be more aware of the opinions held by 
critics, since they have a chance to read or hear their 
comments in other media. Communication between 
researchers and producers is varied in content and 
regularity. Often the researcher is seen as someone who 
exists in an ivory tower, far removed from the real world 
of television production. Critics may be even more 
sceptical of research results. This scepticism arises from 
the type of descriptive data that research can provide, 
the critic’s involvement in the journalism profession, 
and/or the critic’s need to write a lively and saleable 
product.? 

While television critics and researchers are often 
highly critical of program content, television viewers 
may hold contrary opinions. In 1964, the premiére 
showing of Gilligan’s Island drew the wrath of the 
majority of television critics. Few programs have been 
as ferociously attacked as this one by critics. 

Even several of the actors involved in the program 
didn’t think it would survive. One of the principal 
characters said that she had accepted her part only 
because she thought the series “didn’t have a prayer”.'° 

Viewers, however, liked Gilligan’s Island, and it was 
produced for the next four seasons. It can still be seen in 
reruns 13 years later. A cartoon version has also been 
shown in the United States as a Saturday morning 
series. 

Network officials and producers also sometimes 
misjudge audience preferences for a television program. 
Cantor documents several instances where producers 
misjudged what types of viewers were watching a 
program.!! She also gives two examples in which 
audience influence kept a series on the air after it had 
been cancelled by the network. Another case can be 
documented in recent attempts to sell a series to the 
networks. 

The only evidence for direct audience control were two 
programs that had been canceled or not renewed and that, 
after receiving public support for continuation, were eventually 


renewed. In one instance, a western, support came not only 
from letters to the network from the public but from legislators 
and other public officials as well. The protest was so heavy that 
station managers of the network affiliates threatened to boycott 
all of the network’s offerings unless the program was renewed. 
The reaction astonished the show’s producer who had thought 
his audience consisted of lower-class and unsophisticated 
persons; as a consequence, he had to re-evaluate his 
conception of his audience.' 


The second example is Star Trek, which was cancelled 
by the network in 1968 because the ratings had not been 
high enough. 


As the rumor of impending cancellation spread among the fans 
of the show, a ground swell of protest began to rise. During the 
months of January and February that ground swell assumed 
the proportions of a tidal wave. A highly articulate and 
passionately loyal viewing audience participated in what is 
probably the most massive anti-network programming 
campaign in television history. 

NBC-TV (both New York and Burbank offices) was deluged with 
letters of protest. Most of these letters were personally 
addressed to Mort Werner. A sizable number were also 
addressed to Julian Goodman, president of NBc. All 
demanded, pleaded or urged that Star Trek be kept on the air. 
The furor increased with each passing day. Star Trek’s chances 
for renewal became a topic of discussion in newspaper 
columns across the country. Student protest movements were 
organized. Cal Tech students marched, along with other Star 
Trek supporters, against NBC’s Burbank office, carrying a 
petition urging the renewal of the series. . . .'3 


The most recent case involves the attempt of a producer 
to sell a television program. It has set such a precedent 
that at least one mass-media scholar'* believes it may 
have a profound effect by changing the production- 
distribution system. 

When producer Norman Lear was unable to sell his 
new show, Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, to the 
networks, he turned to syndication of the program to 
individual stations. Stations scheduled the program at 
many different times, with several backing it up against 
their competitors’ late evening news. The public 
responded immediately to Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman. Ratings in many areas have been larger than 
those for the competing programs, including evening 
news. 

While the audience is sometimes successful in 
reaching producers and network officials, critics appear 
to receive different feedback from their audience. 
Cleveland Amory, critic for TV Guide, has given some 
indication of the type of feedback that critics receive 
from readers. He summarizes the letters he has received 
from viewers in the following paragraph. 


The letter from Mrs. Moseley of Raleigh, North Carolina, says, 
“Could you please tell me what purpose is served by critics in 
general and by Cleveland Amory in particular?” A letter from 
Newport, Rhode Island, signed “One of the silent majority,” 
says, “Journalists like you who distract the truth are the ones 
Mr. Agnew refers to”... “Dear Mr. Amory,” this one says, 
“I’m writing to ask you why all the stars of the Survivors went 
off but you left George Hamilton on?” That was just an 
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oversight. “Dear Mr. Amory. Why can’t critics mind their own 
business? Just because I don’t like a program I don’t go around 
telling people about it.” 


Empirical Studies of Viewer and Critic Reactions 


Two studies have focused upon comparisons between 
meanings that viewers and critics possess of television 
content. Greenberg and Gordon'* compared critic and 
viewer perceptions of television violence. They hypoth- 
esized that critics would perceive more violence in 
television programming than viewers. Since television 
programs vary in the degree of violence portrayed, they 
also hypothesized that the two groups would generally 
agree on which programs were violent. In other words, 
while critics will perceive generally more violence in 
television programming, there will be agreement of the 
two groups as to which programs contain the violence. 

Critics did perceive more violence on television than 
viewers. Of the 20 programs that both viewers and 
critics agreed were violent, the television critics ranked 
19 of them as more violent than the viewers. On only 
one program did critics and viewers agree as to the 
amount of violence portrayed. 

Greenberg and Gordon tested several hypotheses 
about the relationship between age and sex to 
perception of television violence. They found that 
female viewers perceived more violence in television 
programming than male viewers. Female viewers saw 
more violence in the most violent programs, while male 
viewers perceived more violence in the less violent - 
programs. Male viewers also watched more of the 
violent programs than the female viewers. 

Contrary to their expectations, Greenberg and 
Gordon found that younger viewers perceived more 
violence on television than older viewers. Viewers under 
40 consistently rated the violent television programs as 
more violent than viewers over 40. There were no differ- 
ences in viewing patterns between age groups. Both 
groups watched violent programs on television. 

Two further findings of Greenberg and Gordon are of 
importance to an understanding of television viewing 
patterns. First, they found that when respondents were 
presented with a definition of television violence, they 
reported seeing more violence in television program- 
ming. Persons not given a definition of violence saw less 
violence; the definition sensitized respondents to violent 
content. 

This suggests that surveys concerning television 
violence should be carefully analyzed to discover what 
definition of violence was given to the respondents. If 
none is presented, the estimate of perceived violence 
will be more conservative than that reported when a 
definition is offered. It is also possible that the definition 
given will bias the respondents to answer in such a way 
as to give the researcher the result he desires. 

Secondly, Greenberg and Gordon report that persons 
who consistently watch violent television programs 
perceive less violence in television programming than 
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those who are not regular viewers of these programs. 
This is evidence of a process known as 
“desensitization”, which has also been documented in 
other studies. When one watches an inordinate amount 
of violent television content, one becomes desensitized 
to violence. It takes increasingly violent scenes to 
arouse such a viewer to any level of awareness of violent 
content. 

Another interpretation of this phenomenon is that 
persons who do not watch violent television see more 
violence because of a perceptual set. They find it more 
visible because they are prepared to see it. They may 
also find it distasteful because of their sensitivity to 
violent content. 

Felsenthal!’ studied letters written by viewers to the 
producers of All in the Family. He then compared these 
letters with articles written about the series by television 
critics. During the third, fourth, and fifth seasons of A/l 
in the Family, Tandem Productions received 1,332 
letters about the content of the 72 episodes broadcast. 
Eight episodes generated more than 50 letters each; 
three episodes accounted for 424 letters, mailed from all 
regions of the U.S. and several provinces of Canada. 

Reviewing all columns written by television critics for 
the three years considered in the study, Felsenthal 
found that little had been written about those episodes 
that generated the most audience response. Only two 
articles pertained to any of the three A// in the Family 
episodes that generated the most audience mail. 

These two articles focused on the one episode that 
had produced the most negative audience mail — 146 
negative and five positive letters. The program dealt 
with Mike’s reactions to Gloria’s sexual aggressiveness. 
One critic, Bob Lancaster of the Knight newspapers, 
speculated about parental reactions to the program 
while their children watched it.!8 The other critic, 
Dwight Newton of the San Francisco Examiner, simply 
expressed surprise that 150 to 200 letters could be 
considered “an outpouring of viewer objection”.!9 

A recent study by Lull and Hanson” illustrates the 
relationship between viewer perceptions of television 
content and the perceptions of mass-communication 
researchers. Lull and Hanson selected a series of 
commercials that they believed showed stereotypical 
portrayals of women. The commercials were shown to a 
panel of judges who also rated the commercials high in 
stereotypes. 

Lull and Hanson then showed the commercials to 
two groups of women, a college group and a local 
community group. They hypothesized that women who 
scored high on a feminism scale, indicating identifi- 
cation with the women’s liberation movement, would 
perceive more stereotypes in the commercials than 
women who scored low. 

These hypotheses were supported. However, one of 
the major findings of Lull and Hanson’s study was that 
viewers did not perceive as much sexism in the commer- 
cials as the researchers or the panel of judges. The 


overall recognition of sexism in the commercials was 
less than half that expected by the researchers. It may 
be logical to argue that the researcher is predisposed to 
see more sexism, or violence, in media content merely 
as a consequence of undertaking the research. 

The studies by Greenberg and Gordon and 
Felsenthal show that critics and audiences do indeed 
view the world of television differently. The study by 
Lull and Hanson also indicates that viewers tend to see 
television content differently than researchers. 
Audience perceptions of media content are important to 
an understanding of the possible effects of television on 
the adult population. It is equally important to under- 
stand the major historical perspectives that researchers 
and critics have taken towards the audience. 


Historical Conceptions of the Audience 


An understanding of the main theoretical conceptions 
of the media audience will help the reader to put this 
study in perspective. Basically, one’s concept of the 
audience depends on how one answers the philo- 
sophical question of the nature of man. This question 
has troubled the philosopher and scientist for ages, but 
it is the basic question that must be answered in doing 
research in the behavioural sciences. 

Psychologists have traditionally answered this 
question by taking one of three stances. 1) Man is 
plastic, completely moulded by his environment. This is 
the answer of the behaviourist. 2) Man is struggling 
between his biological drives and the constraining 
forces of culture. This is the answer of psychoanalytic 
theory. 3) Man is a thinking, creative person who takes 
the environmental and cultural inputs and moulds them 
to his own perspective. This is the answer of cognitive 
psychology. 

Media students have not paid much attention to their 
answer to this question. Thus, the individual who takes 
time to read through the research will find conflicting 
hypotheses and conclusions. Historically, however, 
three different theoretical definitions of the media 
audience have been given by mass-communication 
scholars. 


A. The Audience as Passive Recipient of Media Content 


This is probably the oldest of the three theoretical 
positions. During the 1930s, media researchers focused 
on propaganda analysis. ”! Intrigued by the work and 
philosophy of Goebbels in Germany, researchers 
analyzed the tricks, or mechanisms, that the propa- 
gandist used to influence a passive audience. These 
researchers studied the structure of the various media to 
show how “the means of exerting influence were coming 
progressively into the hands of a smaller and smaller 
clique of rich men who used them to maintain the 
existing social order”.”* 

In a recent survey of mass media theory, L. John 
Martin points out that there were many “hypodermic 
theories” based on Harold D. Lasswell’s description of 


the communication process: “Who says what to whom 
with what effect?” Lasswell’s hypodermic model of the 
communication process “at least implicitly, suggests 
that communication is something someone does to 
someone else”.?3 

This model guided the research of Carl Hovland at 
Yale University. Hovland manipulated the variables 
affecting persuasion in an attempt to understand how 
the source of the message may affect attitude change in 
the mind of the receiver. Thus, variables related to the 
communicator (who) were varied in laboratory settings. 
Other variables concerning the types of messages (what) 
were manipulated to study the effects of different types 
of appeals upon attitude change. Receiver variables 
(whom) were also manipulated to maximize the amount 
of attitude change (with what effect).*4 

Some researchers did attempt to investigate media 
effects in the 1930s. Blumer and Blumer and Houser* 
reported two attempts to link movie viewing with 
socially undesirable behaviour. Since it was assumed 
that movie viewing had an effect on behaviour, these 
researchers did not investigate the possibility that 
juveniles with certain behaviour patterns might seek out 
movies of a certain type. 

George Gerbner has conducted an extensive analysis 
of U.S. television content. While his content analysis 
dates back to 1967-1968, his audience surveys 
concerning viewer attitudes did not begin until 1973. 
This extension of Gerbner’s research came about as the 
conceptual framework of the research broadened to 
take into account policy decisions that might be made 
concerning television in light of social science 
investigations. 

Underlying these policy and research decisions are a 
large number of assumptions that Gerbner has made 
about television and its audience. Gerbner sees 
television as the “central cultural arm of American 
society’’.”6 It serves a cultural function by socializing 
people into stable social patterns. Television serves to 
build resistance to change. It is a medium of sociali- 
zation that gives people “standardized roles and 
behaviours”. 

Survey research indicates that television has found its 
way into virtually every American home.’’ The 
situation is similar in Canada. The 1970 report of the 
Special Senate Committee on Mass Media reported that 
96 per cent of all Canadian homes have at least one 
television set.?8 Thus, television does cut across all 
social and cultural groups in society in so far as all, or 
almost all, have the means of viewing programming. 

Gerbner asserts that television is used “non- 
selectively”. People watch what is on without consider- 
ation or program type, content, or individual 
preferences. 


With the exception of national events and some “specials”, the 
total viewing audience is fairly stable regardless what is on. 
Individual tastes and program preferences are less important in 
determining viewing patterns than is the time a program is on. 
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The nearly universal, non-selective, and habitual use of 
television fits the ritualistic pattern in its programming. You 
watch television as you might attend a church service except 
that most people watch television more religiously.” 


It is difficult to interpret Gerbner’s comment about “the 
ritualistic pattern” of television programming. Perhaps 
he means that there is little variance in types of 
programs shown on television. It is also true that 
television programming has followed the ritual of 
success. When one program format — for example, the 
situation comedy — attracts a large percentage of the 
audience, then that type of show is copied by other 
programmers. 

Similarly, television programming has tended to 
follow certain formulas of content and design that have 
been successful in capturing viewer attention. Similar 
themes, plots, and program structure keep appearing 
and reappearing on television. These may appear over a 
long period of time and often in cycles. 

However, is this the result of decisions carefully made 
by programmers and producers, or the result of 
changing attitudes of viewers? After two or three years 
of police series, audiences may grow tired of watching 
police series. Thus, when a medical series is introduced, 
the viewer turns to the new format because it is 
different. A combination of the two types into a Police 
Surgeon or Emergency will also get the attention of the 
audience. 

Gerbner and Gross* report a direct relationship 
between the amount of time spent watching television 
and a “fortress mentality”. Heavy viewers of television 
are more likely to over-estimate the proportion of the 
general population involved in police work. They are 
more likely to over-estimate the danger of their own 
neighbourhood. They are more likely to distrust other 
people. They are more likely to have a sense of fear 
about daily life. They are more likely to over-estimate 
the probability of being involved in a violent crime. 


Fear is a universal emotion and easy to exploit. Symbolic 
violence may be the cheapest way to cultivate it effectively. 
Raw violence is, in comparison, risky and costly, resorted to 
when symbolic means fail. Ritualized displays of any violence 
(such as in crime and disaster news, as well as in mass- 
produced drama) may cultivate exaggerated assumptions 
about the extent of threat and danger in the world and lead to 
demands for protection. ... As with violence, so with other 
aspects of social reality ... TV appears to cultivate assump- 
tions that fit its socially functional myths. Our chief instrument 
of enculturation and social control, television may function as 
the established religion of the industrial order, relating to 
goverance as the church did to the state in earlier times.*! 


Gerbner also proposes that viewers perceive the 
television world as being realistic. Viewers “assume that 
[the events] take place against a backdrop of the real 
world”. Nothing in television drama denies the basic 
reality of the television world. While many adults may 
be aware of the fictitiousness of television, it is hard for 
many people to distinguish between the real world in 
which they live and the television world. 
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Gerbner appears to be asserting that, while people are 
aware that the events portrayed on television are not 
“really” happening, they believe that television 
accurately indicates that such things happen, how they 
happen, when they happen, where they happen, and to 
and by what sort of people they happen. Thus they 
develop mental sets modelled on the television portrayal 
of reality. They develop a cognitive map of reality 
patterned on the fictional world of television. As this 
conception of reality is shared by their peer or reference 
group, it has real consequences in their lives. 

It should be clear that the conception of the media 
audience as passive recipient of information carried 
through media channels is still pervasive. The most 
vocal researcher using this model is George Gerbner. 
The same view is found in the writings of Herbert 
Schiller*? and Jacques Ellul. 


B. The Audience Actively Selecting from Available 
Messages 


Paul Lazarsfeld is credited with pioneering a different 
use for survey research methodology. Survey metholo- 
dology had been developed with the advent of radio to 
determine the size of the audience; Lazarsfeld was not 
interested in how many people listened to a given radio 
program, but in why people listened to it. He used 
survey research methodology to investigate how and 
why people listened to the radio. 

In the 1940 US. presidential election, Katz and 
Lazarsfeld *4 studied how voters made use of the 
political information they received from radio broad- 
casts. They discovered that people were selective about 
what political messages they paid attention to during 
the campaign. People were more likely to read 
newspaper articles and listen to those political speeches 
over the radio that supported their own candidate. They 
found that members of the audience were very active in 
deciding what they wanted to pay attention to in the 
mass media. Similarly, different people reacted in 
different ways to the same radio message. Instead of one 
audience there are many audiences. People react to the 
media as members of social groups; their allegiance to 
these groups determines which messages will be 
received and which will be ignored. 

Lazarsfeld and Merton** argue that the mass media 
can change attitudes and beliefs only when they have 
monopoly control over all information sources. With 
monopoly control, no other information will reach 
members of the audience. However, even when this is 
true, interpersonal influence must be used to reinforce 
the information contained in the media content if there 
is to be attitude change. 

During the 1950s and 1960s, a series of studies 
focused on the media production system in the United 
States and other countries. °° These studies found that 
newsmen had a picture in their minds of the type of 
people who would receive their story. The local editors 
received feedback from friends and acquaintances at 


local clubs, service organizations, and social institu- 
tions. Thus, those who prepare a media product have 
some idea of the type of effect they wish to produce in 
the minds of the audience. They have some idea of what 
the audience is like, what the audience desires, and how 
members of the audience will react. Communication in 
the mass media is a transaction between message 
producers and message receivers. 


In other words, the audience would have influenced what he said 
before the audience even heard or read what he had to say. If this 
logic is accepted, then in some sense the direction of 
“influence” is moot. It is just as proper to say that the audience 
influences the communicator as to say that the communicator 
influences the audience. The process works in both directions.*” 


In 1964, Raymond Bauer introduced the concept of the 
“obstinate audience” — the audience that mediates the 
message through selective perception, selective atten- 
tion, and selective recall. 

The mass media environment is a highly noisy and 
competitive environment. As Wilbur Schramm has 
written: 


Communication is a buyer’s market. Far more stimuli come to 
us than we are able to attend to. . .. There is good reason to 
think that we scan our communication environment like an 
index, selecting cues and concentrating our attention on the 
signs associated with the cues that specifically attract us.... 
For example, we habitually listen to a newscast at a relatively 
low level of attention until a cue word or phrase awakens our 
attention and invites us to respond to a group of signs 
associated with the cue.** 


Since the environment is so busy, members of the media 
audience must select between competing stimuli. If they 
paid attention to everything, they would suffer from 
information overload. Selective perception does take 
place. Almost all perception is selective: past experi- 
ences, expectations, needs, stereotypes, and prejudices 
govern the perceptions of people. 

Different people relate to the same stimuli in many 
different ways, depending on what they expect to see, 
are trained to see, or believe to be true about the world 
in which they live. Generally, the rule is that they pay 
attention to messages with which they agree, to those 
messages that may directly affect them, or to those for 
which they will have a use when talking with other 
people. During political campaigns they pay attention 
to articles and programs that support candidates they 
already support.*? 

In 1947, Cooper and Jahoda® conducted a study that 
pioneered in the examination of selective perception of 
messages from the media. They showed Mr. Bigot, a 
cartoon attacking prejudice, to highly prejudiced 
persons. The cartoon demonstrated why one should not 
be prejudiced. Subjects were asked to describe the 
content of the cartoon as it went along. Cooper and 
Jahoda observed how the subjects in their study were 
able to follow the argument of the cartoon to a certain 
point. Then “it was as if the train of thought had been 


derailed”. From that point on, subjects were unable to 
describe or explain what the film was trying to say. 
For the past six years, Archie Bunker has demon- 
strated prejudice and bigotry to viewers of All in the 
Family. Supporters of the series have argued that once 
people see how foolish Archie’s bigotry is, they will 
begin to examine their own prejudices. Through 
humour they will come to see that prejudice is wrong.*! 
The attitude of Norman Lear, producer of All in the 
Family, is indicative of the kinds of conceptions 
producers have in their minds about the audience of a 
program. Lear argues that opinionated persons should 
have a character on television with whom they can 
identify. 
But, going back to the area of mistrust — take the question we 
hear most often regarding A// in the Family. 


“Ts Archie Bunker really good for the American people? What 
American people? These are American people who are asking 
the question. If that’s the case, then, who are the American 
people that American people are asking questions about? The 
answer is obvious — it is the other American people. 


“We understand Archie Bunker,” says the white collar liberal, 
“but I worry about the blue collar conservative. To him Archie 
Bunker is a hero.” 


Well, I have an answer for my fellow liberals. First, if a bigot is 
going to have a hero, thank heavens he is a fool like Archie 
Bunker! I would also like to remind the liberal that prejudice is 
not the private reserve of conservatives — or people with blue 
collars. We white collar liberals do a pretty good job of it too. 
... By the way, when we do hear from bigots, I mean declared 
bigots, they invariably write to say, “Why is Archie always 
made to be a fool at the end?” “What are you trying to pull off 
there?” .. . The point is, however, that the message gets to the 
bigot. Archie Bunker’s prejudice is harmful and foolish — the 
man that shares it with him is equally harmful and foolish — 
and that fact is not escaping the hard hat anymore than it 
escapes the liberal. But the mistrust continues nonetheless. 
The feeling that “I” — I alone understand Archie — but not the 
fellow below me on the economic ladder — or the fellow below 
me on the educational ladder — or the fellow above me on both 
these ladders — it works both ways you see — the egghead and 
the liberal isn’t trusted to understand Archie, either. Only “I” 
understand.” 


Lear’s speech underlines several important points that 
have been made earlier. First, the producer of A// in the 
Family obviously has a conception of the audience that 
will be attracted to the show. He bases this idea on his 
knowledge of audience measurements taken by profes- 
sional organizations. He also gets information from the 
letters the company receives in response to the series. 
Communication is a transaction between producer and 
audience. 

Secondly, he is aware of the type of people who will 
be attracted to Archie. He knows which people will also 
be repelled by an opinionated, blue-collar television 
character. He is speaking essentially to this latter group. 

Thirdly, Lear warns against premature and simplistic 
understanding of media content and audience reactions. 
He especially warns against the egoism of the elitist 
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critic who argues that only he/she knows what is best 
for the average television viewer. This warning is 
directed towards researchers, as well as professional and 
non-professional critics. 

Professional television critics have carried on a 
debate with Norman Lear. Several of them have argued 
that Archie Bunker is harmful to society, because he 
reinforces prejudice and bigotry in those viewers who 
agree with him.* Social scientists have investigated the 
claims of both sides. Vidmar and Rokeach® found that 
high ethnocentric viewers were more likely to agree with 
Archie Bunker than low ethnocentric viewers. Tate and 
Surlin* found that both Canadian and American 
viewers who are dogmatic agree significantly more with 
Archie than do viewers who are not dogmatic. While 
Canadian adults do not think the series is “true to life’’, 
those who are close-minded (dogmatic) agree more with 
Archie than those who are open-minded. 

Tate and Surlin do report significant differences 
between adult viewers in Canada and the United States. 
First, Canadian viewers do not see as much humour in 
the show as American viewers. Humour is bound by 
culture and nationality. Since the series is set in a milieu 
unique to the U.S., Canadian viewers find it harder to 
understand, less true to life, and less humorous. 

When Canadian viewers who do find the program 
humorous are compared with American viewers, 
another difference becomes apparent. People who “like 
Archie” in the United States also believe him to be 
humorous. In other words, they find his jokes funnier 
than people who do not like him. Canadian viewers are 
different. Among Canadian viewers only those who 
both like Archie and agree with him think his jokes are 
funny. 

Canadian and American viewers of All in the Family 
also show slightly different patterns of agreement with 
Archie. Among Canadian viewers, education is the best 
predictor variable indicating agreement with Archie. 
Individuals with lower levels of education agree with 
Archie more than persons with a university or graduate 
education. People who are dogmatic or close-minded 
also agree with Archie more than people who are open- 
minded or low on the dogmatic scale. Men agree with 
Archie more than women. 

Among U.S. viewers of the series, dogmatism is the 
best predictor variable for agreement with Archie, 
followed by education and social status. In both 
countries, then, the viewer who agrees with Archie is the 
viewer who is most like Archie. Canadian viewers are 
more apt to identify with Archie’s lack of education 
before identifying with his close-mindedness, while U.S. 
viewers identify with his dogmatism before identifying 
with his lack of education and low social status. 

Homophily is a concept used by communication 
theorists to explain the natural propensity of people to 
identify with other people like themselves. People 
always tend to make friends with other people who have 
similar beliefs, attitudes, social status, education, et 
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cetera. Very rarely will anyone be close friends with 
someone who is extremely different — or heterophilous — 
in his/her beliefs, attitudes, values, education, and 
social status. Like attracts like! Advertisers realize this 
and build their persuasive appeal around people who 
are most like the people in their target audience. 
Although some advertisements may use an emulation 
appeal, based on the receiver’s identification with the 
source, these depend on the receiver’s perception of how 
credible and reliable the source is. Homophily is a 
stronger link between source and receiver of a 
persuasive message. Producers and programmers may 
also use homophily to attract members of the viewing 
audience. 

Selective perception works to cause the dogmatic 
viewer to perceive Archie Bunker as homophilous. This 
reinforces whatever prejudice the bigoted viewer may 
have. Selective perception also protects the opinionated 
viewer by screening out any messages that might attack 
these beliefs. Research by Leckenby and Surlin has 
shown that lower-class southern white television viewers 
in the U.S. perceive Fred Sanford, of Sanford and Son, 
as the typical black. Groups in society have their stereo- 
typed perspectives of minority groups reinforced by 
such shows as Sanford and Son, All in the Family, and 
Excuse my French. 


Another unfortunate aspect of this program content-viewer 
relationship is that defensive personality characteristics 
exhibited by the “marginal man” such as high authoritar- 
ianism, low internal locus of control of one’s environment, high 
dogmatism, etc., works to keep the viewer from allowing 
himself a more well-rounded perception of his environment, 
thus keeping him from coping with the “real” society within 
which he exists. 


Selective perception relates to those messages that are 
received by the viewer. Selective retention and selective 
recall relate to those portions of the received message 
that will be remembered. Advertising research has often 
concentrated on recall information. 4” Research on news 
broadcasts demonstrates that listeners remember the 
first and last news stories presented. Those stories in the 
middle are lost because of their placement and, many 
times, because of their brevity.** Shaw’s research on 
small-group decision-making and research by Forston” 
on jury decision-making show that those who make the 
first and last suggestions have the best chance of having 
their suggestions adopted by the group. Suggestions 
made in the middle of a discussion are lost in the 
shuffle. 

Selective retention affects whether or not a message 
will be recalled. Yet the majority of television surveys 
are based upon recall data. Analysis of surveys shows 
that there are differences between the answers given for 
the amount of time spent viewing television, depending 
on how the question is asked by the interviewer. 

Lyle*® compared three different methods of 
measuring time spent watching television. Viewers who 
were asked to tell how much time they spent viewing 


television on the average day over-estimated the 
amount of time. Viewers who kept diaries of television 
viewing gave consistently lower answers than those who 
gave a figure from memory. In between these two 
extremes were the answers given by those who were 
asked the question, “How much television did you 
watch yesterday?” In other words, the evidence 
indicates that recall is better when respondents are 
asked questions about the most recent occurrences. 

Psychological research on forgetting>! would support 
this evidence. The forgetting curve is quite stable, 
running from 80 per cent of details remembered within 
one hour to 20 per cent of the details recalled after three 
days. Once the curve is at 20 per cent, very little 
forgetting takes place. 


The distinctions between perception, retention , and recall are 
rather hard to keep clear since both perception and retention 
ordinarily have to be measured in terms of what a person can 
recall at a later period. When recall (or retention) is recorded 
virtually immediately after exposure to a stimulus, we can 
usually assume that retention (memory) is not a factor. And if 
... we can assume that people are telling us what they actually 
think they are seeing rather than biasing their responses to 
influence us in some way or other, we can then assume we are 
dealing with perception.» 


C. The Audience Seeking Need Gratification from the 
Media 


This perspective of the audience began with the 1948 
work of Harold D. Lasswell, who hypothesized that the 
mass media fulfil three functions in society. 


The communication process in society performs three 
functions: (a) surveillance of the environment, disclosing 
threats and opportunities affecting the value position of the 
community and of the component parts within it; (b) 
correlation of the components of society in making a response 
to the environment; (c) transmission of the social inheritance. 


Lasswell did not include the function of entertainment. 
He apparently believed that this function did not fit into 
the macro-theoretical approach that his perspective of 
society is founded upon. 

Recently, McQuail, Blumler, and Brown have 
developed an expanded functional theory based on a 
micro-theoretical perspective. They argue that the 
media fulfil the viewers’ needs for 


.., diversion (including escape from the constraints of routine, 
the burdens of problems, and emotional release); personal 
relationships (including substitute companionship as well as 
social utility); personal identity (including personal reference, 
reality exploration, and value reinforcement); and 
surveillance.*4 


The uses-and-gratifications literature is closely linked to 
Daniel Katz’s functional theory of attitudes.°° Katz 
argues that attitudes serve a definite purpose in people’s 
lives, and he has delineated four such purposes or 
functions. The instrumental function serves to help the 
individual maximize rewards and minimize punish- 
ments. People hold some attitudes because they satisfy 


needs for reward, while other attitudes protect one from 
punishment. 

The ego-defensive function consists of those attitudes 
that are held to protect one’s self-image and self-esteem. 
Research on authoritarianism and dogmatism indicates 
that many people use their attitude and belief systems 
to protect themselves from recognizing the truth about 
their weaknesses, shortcomings, and inferiority. 

The value-expressive function is served by those 
attitudes that support a consistent value system. These 
attitudes relate to an individual's religious, social, and 
personal values. The final function fulfilled by attitudes 
is the knowledge function. These attitudes help people 
acquire information and structure their environment; 
they also help people fill the gaps in their knowledge 
and understand their environment. 

Information coming to the individual through media 
channels can reinforce attitudes that fulfil any of these 
four functions in the cognitive structure of the viewer. 


The new “uses and gratifications” or “information-seeking” 
theory requires that we distinguish between the informational 
and persuasive role of communication. The mass media are 
generally unsuccessful in persuading; however, they are not 
only eminently successful in informing, but on many topics 
and for most people they are also the sole source of informa- 
tion. This is the underlying principle of the agenda-setting 
model that is being used in much current research on the 
effects of mass communication. The mass media not only tell 
people what to think about, but they are a powerful deter- 
minant of the relative importance of the issues they choose to 
discuss. In this regard, newspapers appear to have an edge over 
television.*° 


As Martin points out in the above quotation, uses-and- 
gratifications theorists have split the Lasswell 
“hypodermic model” into two parts; that is, they have 
separated the persuasive effect from the informational 
effect. They recognize the validity of the processes of 
selective perception, selective recall, and selective 
retention that limit the persuasive role of the media. The 
agenda-setting research does indicate that the mass 
media do fulfil an informational function in people’s 
lives. 

Researchers accepting the uses-and-gratifications 
theoretical approach to the audience understand that 
media users seek gratification from the media. Various 
types of media content, as well as different media, will 
fulfil different needs of the viewers. These researchers 
are concerned with why and how media users seek need 
fulfilment from the various media. 

Lundberg and Hulten®’ have identified the five 
assumptions necessary to an understanding of the uses- 
and-gratifications model. First, these theorists conceive 
of the audience as actively seeking to fulfil goals 
through media usage. Media usage is purposeful activity 
and not simply “pastime”, diversion, sport, or non- 
need-oriented activity. Contrary to the assumptions of 
theorists like Gerbner** and Bogart*’, who argue that 
media activity is essentially casual, so that people watch 
whatever is available simply because it is there, this 
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model recognizes that audience members have expecta- 
tions of what different types of media and programs can 
offer them. The model does recognize that much media 
activity may originate as casual activity. However, if the 
media content that is present does not fulfil the need the 
audience member brings to the activity, other media 
will be sought. The viewing of any particular television 
program is purposeful in that it is expected to fulfil 
some need or provide some fulfilment. 

Secondly, the uses-and-gratifications model holds 
that the audience takes the initiative in linking need 
gratification and media choice. As Schramm, Lyle, and 
Parker said: 


In a sense the term “effect” is misleading because it suggests 
that television “does something” to children. .. . Nothing can 
be further from the fact. It is the children who are most active 
in this relationship. It is they who use television rather than 
television that uses them. 


Each media choice is made for some specific need 
fulfilment. 

Thirdly, all activities in which people take part 
compete with the media as sources of need satisfaction. 
There is a broad range of human needs and there is a 
broad range of sources of gratification. Similarly, some 
needs may not be fulfilled through media consumption. 

Fourthly, data can be obtained from audience 
members about their goals of media usage. 


People are sufficiently self-aware to be able to report their own 
interests and motives in particular cases, or at least to 
recognize them when confronted with them in an intelligible 
and familiar verbal formulation.°! 


Finally, these theorists argue that judgments about the 
social significance of the mass media and mass commu- 
nication should be suspended until the data about 
audience orientations are collected and understood. 
Critics of the mass media are constantly making value 
judgments about the cultural and social effects of the 
media. Like the critics who attack “popular culture”, 
these judgments are elitist, or tend to be elitist. They are 
based on specific value systems that are not shared by 
the members of the media audience. The study of uses 
and gratifications seeks to discover the value systems of 
those who use the media in order to ascertain which 
values the media usage fulfils. In this respect, those who 
uphold the uses-and-gratifications model believe that 
the social critic places the proverbial “cart before the 
horse”’.° 


In other words, our position is that media researchers ought to 
be studying human needs to discover how much the media do 
or do not contribute to their creation and satisfaction. 
Moreover, we believe that it is our job to clarify the extent to 
which certain kinds of media and content favor certain kinds 
of use — to thereby set boundaries on the over-generalization 
that any kind of content can be bent to any kind of need. We 
believe it is our job to explore the social and individual condi- 
tions under which audiences find need or use for program 
material aimed at changing their image of the status quo or 
“broadening their cultural horizons. . . .” 
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Though audience oriented, the uses and gratifications 
approach is not necessarily conservative. While taking account 
of what people look for from the media, it breaks away from a 
slavish dependence of content on audience propensities by 
bringing to light the great variety of needs and interests that 
are encompassed by the latter. . . . Instead of depicting the 
media as severely circumscribed by audience expectations, the 
uses and gratifications approach highlights the audience as a 
source of challenge to producers to cater more richly to the 
multiplicity of requirements and roles that it has disclosed.° 


Chapter Two 
The Design of the Study 


The Questionnaire 


Each researcher studying mass media usage brings to 
his/her work one of the three basic conceptions of the 
audience reviewed above. This conception will to some 
extent determine which questions are asked and what 
type of data is collected. In this study an attempt has 
been made to combine the three basic viewpoints. 
While each approaches the audience in a slightly 
different manner, they are complementary to one 
another. 

Those who define the audience as a passive receiver 
of media messages take insufficient account of the 
purposeful selection activity of the media user in 
choosing the media content he will absorb. In this 
study, television viewers were asked how much 
television they watch and specifically what programs 
they watch. 

Proponents of the first conception of the audience as 
passive recipient may argue that television offers a 
pretty limited menu to the selective television viewer. 
The scope of the diversity within television content is 
beyond the range of this study. Such an analysis is being 
conducted for The Royal Commission on Violence in 
the Communications Industry, by Williams, Zabrack, 
and Joy. This study was purposefully constructed to 
gather data relating to that content analysis, and the 
questionnaire was carefully correlated to the content 
analysis category system. 

Thus, the present study attempts to give some infor- 
mation about the relationship between the actual 
viewers’ perceptions of a television program and the 
data of an objective content analysis of the same 
television program. It may be understood as a validity 
check on the content analysis, although the research 
reviewed above does suggest that viewers and 
researchers will see different things in the same 
television program. ; 

All respondents were asked to complete a question- 
naire about their television viewing habits. A portion of 
the questionnaire was based upon the uses-and-gratifi- 
cations model. Respondents were asked to indicate why 
they watched television and also to name specific 
programs that they felt fulfilled this need. In other 


words, if a respondent checked as reason for watching 
television, “because it excites me”, he/she was asked to 
specify which television programs he/she watched for 
excitement. For the purpose of this study, it is assumed 
that different television content fulfils different needs of 
the viewers. An attempt has been made to measure the 
extent to which various types of content meet these 
various needs. 

Two different measures were taken to assess the 
validity of the claim by Gerbner and Gross that viewers 
do not differentiate between the various types of 
television content. Respondents to this survey were 
asked to indicate what types of television content they 
watched and how frequently they chose to watch it. It 
was felt that this should give some assessment of the 
average viewer’s discrimination in choosing television 
programs. Similarly, after viewing a television program 
that they had never seen before, respondents were asked 
to rate it and indicate whether they would watch further 
segments of that particular series. Again, the response to 
this question should show how discriminating the 
viewer is in selecting television content. 

Respondents were asked to watch one of four 
television programs in the privacy of their own homes. 
At all times every effort was made to keep their viewing 
situations as close to normal as possible. As the respon- 
dents watched the program, their reactions were 
recorded unobtrusively by an interviewer. Both before 
and after watching the program, all respondents were 
interviewed about their attitudes towards television and 
the particular programs used in the study. A 
comparison of viewing patterns should thus give some 
measure of selective exposure. 

Unlike other surveys of television viewing, this study 
does not report recall data. Data was collected prior to, 
during, and immediately following the viewing of an 
actual television program. The program was viewed by 
the respondents in their own actual, everyday televi- 
sion-viewing environments. Specific data on each 
program was collected while it was in progress and 
immediately afterward. Thus, assuming that the respon- 
dents were truthful in their answers, this study reports 
the perceptions of the viewers. Differences between 
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viewers, and groups of viewers, are analyzed in terms of 
selective perception. 

Viewers of each program were also asked to describe 
messages in the episode they watched. Since several 
different personality measures were used in the 
questionnaire, a comparison can be made between the 
propensity to agree with an attitude statement and 
report that such a message was present in the program 
content. If the selective perception hypotheses is 
correct, viewers who believe that the world is dangerous 
should also perceive in the programs messages that 
show the danger present in the world. Similarly, 
individuals who have authoritarian personalities and 
agree with authoritarian belief statements should report 
authoritarian messages in program content. 

If Gerbner and Gross are correct, there will be a 
direct relationship between the amount of time spent 
watching television and agreement with attitude state- 
ments reflecting the “fortress mentality”. The following 
statements were used to measure this phenomena: 


22. The world is a dangerous place to be. 
28. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian society. 


31. It is safe to walk the downtown streets of a large 
city at night. [Fortress mentality believers should 
disagree with this statement.] 


35. It is increasingly necessary to have a gun in one’s 
home for protection of self and family. 


37. School age children are not safe outside their own 
neighbourhood. 


38. Violence and aggression are good ways to deal 
with conflict. 


45. If asked for a cigarette by a stranger on a 
downtown street, I would hurry on by without stopping 
for he might be a mugger. 


Individuals who have a fortress mentality view the 
world as dangerous. They should disagree with the 
statements that measure a “Pollyanna” attitude towards 
the world. The Pollyanna scale was developed by 
Christie and Geis! to measure optimistic attitudes and 
beliefs that the world is basically a good place. The 
three attitude statements in the Pollyanna scale are: 


30. Most people are basically good and kind. 


32. Most people will go out of their way to help 
someone else. 


33. Most people can be depended upon to come 
through in a pinch. 


Gerbner and Gross also argue that television viewers 
do not perceive the fictitious quality of the television 
world. They argue that viewers believe that television 
drama is realistic and do not distinguish between the 
real world and the television world. Those who watch a 
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lot of television may believe that it does present life 
realistically. The statements in the questionnaire that 
measure television realism are: 


17. Events depicted in television families such as the 
Bunkers or Jeffersons, are just like things which happen 
in real life families. 


19. The fighting on television is just like fighting in 
real life. 


21. The amount of violence depicted on television is a 
realistic reflection of the amount of violence in 
Canadian society. 


23. Violent actions portrayed on Tv usually involve 
people who do not know each other. 


25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever between 
relatives in real life. 


40. It is quite common for the victim of a violent 
action to not know the aggressor. 


The last three statements refer to the degree of reality 
between the television world of crime and actual crime 
statistics, which show that crimes of violence usually 
occur between relatives, and very rarely occur between 
strangers. 


Activation Theory and Television Viewing 


In this study, activation theory was used to examine the 
physiological and psychological effects of watching a 
television program. Activation theory is a psychological 
personality theory developed by Fiske and Maddi? to 
explain human behaviour. While most psychological 
theories of cognitive consistency posit some balance 
principle, Fiske and Maddi state that every individual 
lives at a level of activation unique to him/herself, that 
varies hourly in a predictable cycle. 

Psychologically, activation refers to excitement or 
tension. Physiologically, it refers to the state of 
excitement in a postulated brain centre. Physically, it 
means an accustomed level of physical activity that is 
pleasant and desirable for the time of day. Variation in 
activation is necessary for life, health, and meaning. 

The majority of cognitive consistency theories 
hypothesize that people seek to reduce inconsistencies 
between beliefs, attitudes, values, and the environment. 
Cognitive inconsistency is psychologically tension- 
producing and uncomfortable. Hence, the individual 
will act to reduce the inconsistency by attitude change, 
value change, perception change, or change in his/her 
situation and environment. Dissonance theory and, 
indeed, all balance theories argue that all people seek a 
consistent state of cognitive peace, free from tension. 

Activation theory, on the other hand, states that 
instead of seeking to maintain a consistent state of 
tensionlessness, people will from time to time seek out 
novel, new, tension-producing experiences in order to 
raise physiological and psychological tension that has 


fallen below the accustomed level. If the level of 
activation is too high, the individual will experience a 
negative effect and act to lower the level by withdrawing 
or differentiating between stimuli. 

Fiske and Maddi distinguish three dimensions of 
stimulation — variation, intensity, and meaningfulness. 
Intensity is defined in terms of physical energy. 
Variation refers to the degree to which a stimulus differs 
from the one preceding it or departs from the pattern or 
regularity of the preceding sequence of stimuli. 
Meaningfulness refers to the significance or importance 
of a stimulus for the individual. 

Every individual operates at a customary level of 
activation. This level fluctuates during the day ona 
curve of alertness to drowsiness. Each individual seeks 
to maintain the actual level of activation that has 
become customary through experience for any given 
time of day. If the actual activation level deviates from 
the customary level for that time period, then modifying 
behaviour will be instituted. The coincidence of the 
actual and customary levels of activation leads to a state 
of well-being. 

Fiske and Maddi hold that the customary level is 
somewhere above the minimum level of activation for 
all people and somewhere below the maximum. Each 
individual, because of past experience, growth, and 
daily activity, has his/her own unique customary level 
of activation. Some people seek a great deal of variety 
because they find a high level of activation pleasing, 
while others do not seek variety at all. 

Television viewing may well be used by people to 
raise or lower a level of activation to its customary level. 
When one is bored — that is, when the level of activation 
is lower than the individual is customarily used to — the 
television set is turned on to relieve boredom. Similarly, 
when one is over-stimulated — as immediately after a 
family quarrel, for instance — the level of activation is 
above the customary level and the television is turned 
on and used to calm the viewer. When the individual is 
too busy — that is, when the level of activation is above 
the customary level, television is used to relax and slow 
down the pace and to lower the activation to its 
customary level. 

Given the variety of television content, one may posit 
that different television content will be used to raise or 
lower activation levels. Crime and action dramas may 
well be used for excitement to raise the level of activa- 
tion. Situation comedies and musical and variety 
programs may be used to relax and lower one’s level of 
activation. Some programs may be drive-reducing, 
allowing the viewer to use them to release tensions that 
have been building up within his/her psychological or 
physiological centres of activation. Other programs may 
well increase or reinforce the frustrations and tensions 
the viewer has before watching the program. _ 

Previous theories linking television viewing with 
aggressive behaviour and aggression catharsis are, in the 
view of this author, too limited and one-sided. They are 


essentially either/or theories. Either television viewing 
reduces aggressive tendencies or television viewing 
increases aggression! It is precisely this kind of oversim- 
plification of human behaviour in media research that 
proponents of the uses-and-gratifications model object 
to. 

Activation theory permits the hypothesis that people 
will use the media in differentiating ways. Sometimes 
they will come to television for relaxation, entertain- 
ment, diversion, et cetera, in order to lower a level of 
activation that is too far above the customary level. If 
they feel another medium would lower the level more 
effectively, they will seek out that medium. There may 
well be times when an individual has the choice of 
watching a detective story on television or reading a 
detective novel. The novel may provide tension release 
for a longer time period than the television show. The 
individual will make a choice, probably unconsciously, 
choosing the novel because it will relax him/her and 
lower the activation level more effectively than the 
television show. 

At other times, the individual may be seeking infor- 
mation, thus fulfilling a need for variation in a 
meaningful activity. A documentary program on 
television may well fulfil the need of one individual, 
while another will seek a book that goes into detail 
about one aspect of the topic. 

Activation theory would also suggest the hypotheses 
that individuals will habitually seek television daily or 
weekly to maintain a level of activation that has become 
customary. Some people do watch television because it 
is a habit. Activation theory helps one to understand the 
habit as the customary patterning of activation that 
experience has led the viewer to develop throughout 
his/her lifetime. 

Activation levels can be measured. Maddi? describes 
a program of research that involves projective measures 
of activation. This study made use of a semantic differ- 
ential scale developed by Thayer,* which measures 
levels of activation and de-activation by means of self- 
report data. Thayer reports several validating studies 
linking responses to the scale to general levels of activity 
and sleepiness. Those adjectives chosen from Thayer’s 
scale were selected because of their relationship to one 
of the factors delineated by the theory. Respondents 
completed the scale immediately before viewing the 
television program and again immediately after 
watching it. 


The Sample 


In the general population survey, all respondents were 
residents of Saskatoon, a Prairie city of approximately 
136,000 people located in south central Saskatchewan 
on the South Saskatchewan River. It is the home of the 
University of Saskatchewan. At the present time there is 
no cable television in the city. It is served by the cBc 
and crv television networks. 

Unlike most of the populated areas of Canada, 
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Saskatoon does not receive television from the United 
States. Saskatoon was chosen for this study because 
television viewers there have less of a chance to watch 
American programming. They should be able, there- 
fore, to give a fresh response to American television 
programs that are not shown on the two Canadian 
networks. Viewing the programs for the first time, their 
responses will not be biased by other segments of the 
series. In this way, their responses may be closer to 
those of the researcher, who is doing a content analysis 
by focusing upon one segment of a series taken from a 
sample of all television programming. 

A random sample of adult Saskatoon residents was 
drawn from the 1974 Saskatchewan provincial voters’ 
list. A series of three random numbers was used to 
obtain the district, poll, address, and name of respon- 
dent. Due to the high mobility rate within the 
Saskatoon population, the sample was supplemented in 
August from the 1976 Saskatoon civic voters list. This 
brought the total sample size to 315 persons. 

A random sample of 315 individuals in a community 
of 140,000 persons should give results that are within 
+ 5 per cent of the true proportion 95 per cent of the 
time. In other words, for every 100 surveys conducted in 
the same community under the exact same’conditions, 
95 will report results within + 5 per cent. 

Of the total sample, 124 respondents (40 per cent) 
completed the entire interview. Each respondent was 
asked to complete a 13-page questionnaire with over 
100 questions, view a television program 30 to 60 
minutes long, and complete a long interview with seven 
pages of semantic differential scales after viewing the 
program. This survey required approximately three 
hours of the respondents’ time. All respondents were 
told prior to their participation that the survey was 
extensive and would take time. Given the length of the 
survey, a 40 per cent completion rate is quite satisfac- 
tory. 

Another 35 individuals (11 per cent) completed the 
13-page questionnaire but declined to view the 
television program. Finally, a random sample was made 
of those persons (191) who declined all participation. 
They were interviewed with a short questionnaire. From 
this group, 24 people (15 per cent of the refusals) were 
interviewed. Thus, 58 per cent of the sample completed 
some part of the survey. 

Two other samples were drawn for comparison with 
the general population. These respondents were institu- 
tionalized members of the population. A sample of 
residents at Kilburn Hall was chosen and interviewed. 
Kilburn Hall is a provincial institution serving the 
Saskatoon area providing short-term residence for 
children and adolescents between the ages of nine and 
16. Those who come to Kilburn Hall are those whom 
social workers feel it necessary to have removed from 
their home environment. Only adolescents 14 and 15 
years of age were interviewed, since it was necessary to 
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work with adolescents as close in age to the random 
sample as possible. 

Fifteen adolescents aged 14 and 15 were asked to 
participate in the survey; this was the entire number of 
residents within that age group. The sample was 
reduced to 12 when three of the group left the insti- 
tution the evening before the television program was 
shown. 

Through the cooperation of the Canadian Federal 
Penitentiary Service, inmates at the Prince Albert 
Federal Penitentiary were asked to participate in the 
survey. Classification officers at the prison made a 
random selection of 30 inmates, all of them first-time 
federal offenders. Of these, 27 agreed to participate, and 
arrangements were made to interview them as a group. 
Unfortunately, on the morning of the day for the inter- 
view, it was announced that a rock concert would be 
held at the Penitentiary that afternoon. Only 15 of the 
27 inmates reported to the room in which the research 
was conducted; nine completed the survey, while six 
were unable to finish for various reasons. 


The Interview 


The first contact with each respondent was made by 
letter (Appendix A). The letter stated that the receiver 
had been chosen at random to participate in television 
research which was being conducted for an Ontario 
Royal Commission. The name of the commission was 
not given, so that respondents would not become sensi- 
tized to the subject matter and bias their answers. 

The letter described the length and nature of the 
proposed interview, explained that it involved the 
showing of a television program in the respondent’s 
home, and said that an interviewer would be calling 
within the next few days to schedule an appointment. 

Interviewers called upon each prospective respondent 
within a week of his/her receipt of the letter. At least 
three attempts were made to reach each respondent. 
Late afternoon and early evening calls, as well as 
weekend calls, proved the most effective. 

Once contact had been made and the respondent’s 
cooperation obtained, an appointment was booked to 
show the television program. Appointments were made 
three to four days in advance of each showing. The 
interviewer then completed the long questionnaire with 
the respondent (Appendix B). 

At the designated appointment time, two interviewers 
arrived at the respondent’s residence. One interviewer 
waited in the car while the other went to the door to 
announce their arrival. If for some reason the time 
proved to be inopportune for the respondent, another 
appointment was made for a later date. It was found, 
for example, that several respondents received 
unexpected company just before the interview. At all 
times, every effort was made to be open and accommo- 
dating to the respondents. 

If the prospective respondent could keep the appoint- 
ment, the videotape equipment was carried into the 


house. One interviewer reviewed the long questionnaire 
with the respondent. The other interviewer hooked up 
the videotape recorder and colour monitor. The 
interview was then begun, using the open-ended 
questions to be asked before the show was played 
(Appendix D). 

A svc CR 6300R % inch videotape recorder/playback 
unit was used with a Sony KV-1203 Trinitron colour 
television set. During the months of September and 
October a second unit was used — a Panasonic NV-2110 
playback unit connected to a CT-25V Panasonic 
monitor. 

Immediately after finishing the short pre-program 
interview, respondents completed the first semantic 
differential scale, measuring psychological and physio- 
logical activation levels (Appendix F). Each respondent 
was then shown one of the four possible television 
programs. Interviewers unobtrusively observed the 
respondent during the program completing the 
nonverbal checklist (Appendix E). The checklist was 
designed to describe the nonverbal behaviour of the 
respondent during the television program. 

Four television programs were used in this study. 
These were selected by the principal investigator from 
the content analysis sample chosen by Professors 
Williams and Zabrack at the University of British 
Columbia. The four programs were representational of 
a cross section of television programming. 

Episodes of two police series were chosen: S.W.A.T., 
a typical police series produced in the United States, 
and Sidestreet, a police series produced in Canada. 
Laverne and Shirley was chosen as a program represent- 
ative of situational comedies. Finally, a two-segment 
edition of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman was selected 
as an example of adult programming and soap operas in 
general. S.W.A.T., Laverne and Shirley, and Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman were all chosen specifically 
because they were not available to Saskatoon viewers at 
the time of the survey. This was done so that respon- 
dents would give their candid responses to television 
series they had never seen and would not be biased by 
other segments of the series. Each program was shown 
exactly as taped from the air in Toronto, complete with 
commercials from Toronto and Buffalo. . 

Most respondents watched the television program in 
the same room as their own television set. In most cases, 
family members or friends were also present to watch 
the program. Every precaution was taken to make the 
situation as normal as possible. The videotape unit was 
placed unobtrusively in the room. The television 
monitor was placed on or near the respondents’ own 
television set. r. ! 

Each program was shown a minimum of 30 times. 
S.W.A.T. and Laverne and Shirley were shown before 
Sidestreet and Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman. Origi- 
nally it had been planned to randomly alternate the 
taped programs during the study. However, technical 
difficulties made it impossible to obtain a duplicate of 


the Sidestreet tape early in the study. A copy was finally 
obtained, but unfortunately it did not keep its colour for 
the 30 playbacks that were necessary. While the svc 
machine controlled the colour during the last ten 
replays, the colour continued to fade in and out during 
the last replays. 

The semantic differential scales (Appendix F) and the 
second part of the oral interview (Appendix G) were 
completed immediately at the end of the television 
program. A short debriefing session was held after the 
interview was complete. Each respondent was given a 
copy of the Interim Report of The Royal Commission 
on Violence in the Communications Industry before the 
interviewers left. 
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Chapter Three 


Characteristics of the Respondents 


Table | gives the sex distribution for each portion of the 
sample. Slightly more than 60 per cent of the respon- 
dents in the sample were female. Responses to the 
short-form questionnaire (Appendix C) that was admin- 
istered to a random sample of non-respondents would 
indicate that females were more cooperative in this 
study than males. The preponderance of males in the 
institutionalized sample is due to the fact that this study 
was conducted at Prince Albert Penitentiary. 

Respondents range in age from 14 to over 80 (Table 
2). Generally, those persons who refused outright to 
complete or participate in the study were older than 
those who participated. Only 12 per cent of those who 
refused were under 40, while 53 per cent of those who 
completed the study were in that age category. Of all 
the respondents who completed the entire study, 47 per 
cent were over 40 years of age. Persons who completed 
only the long questionnaire tended to be approximately 
evenly distributed among all age categories under 70 
years of age. 


Table 2 


Age of Respondents by Sample 


General 
Age population Institutional 

N % N % 
Under 20 8 6% 12 60% 
21-29 Sil 25% 6 30% 
30-39 Di WG Zee OZ 
40-49 23 18% —_— — 
50-59 14 11% — 
60-69 16 13% —- — 
70-79 3 2% —- — 
80 + 2 2% —- — 
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Table 1 
Sex of Respondents by Sample 


Sample Male Female 

N % N % 
General 
population 4] 38% 77 62% 
Institutional Ws -OsX%e Wd 2% 
Refusals 


Completed long 
questionnaire Wee Mo 9772 


Short-form 

questionnaire do PMO AM 

Total 80) 39% 1123 

Long Short-form 

questionnaire questionnaire 

N % N % 

7 20% —- — 

6 17% 1 4% 

5) 14% 2 8% 

9 26% 4 17% 

4 11% 5 21% 

4 11% 4 17% 
-—— 8 33% 


63% 


71% 
61% 


Total 
N 


124 


24 


The non-respondents tended to be older than the 
respondents. The length of the questionnaire and the 
amount of effort required for completion of the study 
may well have accounted for this. The interviewers 
reported difficulty with elderly respondents who either 
had to rest between parts of the interview or took an 
inordinate amount of time to answer each question. In 
six cases, the interviewer making the initial contact 
reported that elderly subjects were incapable of 
completing the interview. All six were residents of 
nursing homes and were suffering from senility. 

Table 3 indicates that individuals who refused to 
cooperate in any part of the survey — a random sample 
of whom were interviewed with the short-form question- 
naire — watched less television than other respondents. 
Three of the non-respondents reported that they never 
watch television and do not own a television set. Males 
who did not participate in the study watched less 
television than the females in this category. The average 
number of hours of television viewing per day for male 
non-respondents is 1.43, while the average for females 
was 2.76. 


Table 3 


Numbers of Hours Spent Watching Television Daily 


Sample Daily Weekly Standard 
average average deviation 

General 

population 3:39 Dae: Sy 

Institutional 4.41 30.90 19.46 

Refusals 

Long 

questionnaire 4.07 28.49 14.70 

Short-form 

questionnaire 2.38 16.66 2.16 


denen eee eee EEE 


Institutionalized respondents report watching more 
television than the other groups — an average of 30.90 
hours per week. Those in this sample tend to be younger 
and of lower social-economic status. They may also 
have more free time than the other viewers, which 
allows them to pass the time watching television. 

Table 4 indicates that social-economic status and 
education are negatively related to the amount of time 
spent watching television. This means that individuals 
with a grade-school education watch more television 
than those with university or graduate degrees. 
Similarly, the lower the social-economic status of the 
respondent, the more time he/ she spends watching 
television. The Pearson product moment correlation for 
age is not statistically significant. In this study there 1s 
also no relationship between sex and time spent viewing 
television. 


Table 4 


Correlation Coefficients between Hours Spent Watching 
Television and Age, Occupation, Income Education, 
and Sex 


Pearson 

product 

noment 

correlation 
Age 14 
Occupation —.36* 
Income —.18* 
Education —.38* 
Sex 14 
*p=.05 


(Methodological footnote: For those readers who do not 
understand the correlation coefficient, a brief explanation is 
given here. A correlation coefficient (r) is used to determine if 
there is a relationship between two variables which theoreti- 
cally should be related. The correlation coefficient can range 
from + 1.00, which means that the two variables are perfectly 
positively related — as X increases, then Y increases at the exact 
amount — to 0.00, which means there is no relationship between 
the two variables, to -1.00, which means the two variables are 
negatively related — as X increases, Y decreases. Each corre- 
lation coefficient is regarded as being (1) indicative of a real 
relationship or (2) due to chance variation. A correlation 
coefficient denotes a relationship only and should not be inter- 
preted as a cause-and-effect statement.) 


As indicated in Table 5, individuals with low levels of 
education and social-economic status watch more 
television during the week. There are no significant 
relationships between any of these demographic 
variables and weekend television viewing. Age and sex 
are not correlated with weekend television viewing. As 
indicated in Table 5, women view more television 


i  LUEUaEEEIEES SESS aS 


Table 5 


Correlation Coefficients between Hours Spent Watching 
Television and Age, Occupation, Education and Sex 


Daytime Evening Weekend 

television television television 
Age .06 .05 —,17 
Occupation —.28* —.30* 07 
Education —.27* —29* —,17 
Sex .18* .06 —.02 
ee 
*p=.05 
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during the daytime than men. There is also a slight 
tendency — the correlation coefficient only approaches 
significance — for television viewing by younger persons 
on the weekend. — 

The majority of those interviewed have at least one 
television set (Table 6). Only three persons (2 per cent) 
reported that they did not own a set. Two of these were 
among the non-respondents. As many as 112 respon- 
dents (57 per cent) own more than one television set; 
seven (4 per cent) have more than three sets in the 
home. Five members of the institutionalized sample, all 
inmates of the Prince Albert Penitentiary, did not 
answer this question. 


Table 6 


Number of Television Sets in the Home 


Sample Number of television sets 

0 1 7) 3} 4 5 
General 
population 1 56 3945 yf S) — 
Institutional 0 5 5 4 1 = 
Refusals 
Completed long 
questionnaire 0 9 ee, = = 
Short-form 
questionnaire 2 13 8 oy  @ 1 
Total 3 ss) oY SSS 1 
Percentage of 
the total 2% 42% 39% 14% 3% 1% 
Table 7 
Type of Television Sets in the Home 
Sample Black & White 

0 1 2 

General population 46 59 il7/ 
Institutional 1 10 4 
Refusals 
Long 
questionnaire 7 Ip) 6 
Short-form 
questionnaire 10 i 1 
Total 64 109 28 
Percentage of Total 32% 55% 14% 


As indicated in Table 7, only 23 per cent of the 
sample do not have a colour television set; 64 
individuals (32 per cent) do not have a black-and-white 
set in their homes. One per cent of those in the sample 
have three colour television sets. The non-respondents 
have as many television sets as those who completed the 
survey. 

Table 8 shows that non-respondents who refused to 
participate in any way with the survey generally had a 
lower educational level than the respondents. At least 
50 per cent of those interviewed with the short form had 
only a Grade Nine education. Only 15 per cent of those 
completing the entire survey had that level of education. 
About one fourth (26 per cent) of all those in the sample 
had less than a Grade Nine education. University 
degrees were held by 44 persons (22 per cent of the total 
sample). 

Table 9 gives the marital status of the respondents. Of 
those surveyed, 64 per cent were married. Married 
persons represent the majority of all sub-samples except 
among the institutionalized population. Nine per cent 
of the sample are widowed, three per cent are divorced, 
and 23 per cent are single. 

Generally, non-respondents have a lower income 
than respondents (Table 10). Of the non-respondents, 
68 per cent earn less than $15,000 a year. Only 53 per 
cent of the respondents fall into this category. The 
respondents are fairly evenly distributed across all 
income levels. 

The average non-respondent in this survey is older 
than those who completed the study, has less education, 
a lower income, and watches less television. Each of 
these variables interact logically with the interview 
situation. The interview and questionnaire were exten- 
sive. It is logical that persons with less education would 
hesitate before volunteering their cooperation. Elderly 
people may well have felt that the study required more 


Colour 
4 0) 1 2 3 
= DS 87 12 2 
_— q 3 5 — 
— 7 23 5 — 
2 9 i 2 1 
D 46 1s 23 3 
1% 23% 63% 12% 1% 
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Table 8 


Education Level of Respondents 


Level completed Sample 
: Short form 
General population Institutional Long questionnaire questionnaire 
Less than Grade 9 18 15% 13 65% 9 26% 12 50% 
Grade 10 or 11 28 23% 4 20% 12 34% 3 13% 
Grade 12 or 13 Sil 25% 2 10% 5 14% 4 17% 
Technical school 12 10% = = 3 9% <— a 
University 27 22% = = 5 14% 4 17% 
Postgraduate degree 7 6% = = 1 3% = = 
No response 1 1% 1 5% = = 1 4% 
Table 9 
Marital Status of Respondents 
Sample Single Married Divorced Widowed 
N % N % N Jo N %o 
General population 21 17% 84 68% 6 5% 13 10% 
Institutional 15 715% z 10% 1 5% = = 
Refusals 
Long questionnaire 8 23% 25 71% = = 2 6% 
Short-form 
questionnaire 2 8% 19 79% = = 3 13% 
Total 46 130 7 = 18 — 
Percent of 
total sample 23% 64% 3% 9% 
(No response — 2; 1%) 
eNUnb et Wieey 1 its) Mires ee ee eee 
Table 10 
Income of Respondents 
General Long Short-form 
Income population Institutional questionnaire questionnaire Total 
N %o N Jo N % N % N % 
SS See oielless 728) 19% 8 40% 4 11% 8 33% AS 27 
6,000 to 9,999 17 14% 2 10% Oo Wie 5) 21% 30 §©615% 
10,000 to 14,999 26 21% 1 5% 14 40% 6 25% 47 23% 
15,000 to 19,999 20. 16% 2 10% 3 9% 3 13% 28 14% 
20,000 to 29,999 23 19% l 5% 3° ee =) Bei 27-13% 
30,000 or more 5 4% 2 10% 2 6% a 2 4% 
No response 10 8% 4 20% 3 9% 2 8% 19 9% 
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Chapter Four 


Respondents’ Perceptions of Television 


As noted previously, respondents in this survey watch 
an average of 23.73 hours of television weekly. 
Members of the institutional sample and non-respon- 
dents who completed only the questionnaire watch 
slightly more television, while the non-respondents 
reported watching less television each week. The 
amount of television watched is related to education 
and social-economic status, but not to age and sex. 
Individuals with less education and low social status 
spend more time watching television than individuals 
with university education or high social status. 

Television viewing is primarily a family and social 
activity. A large percentage of the respondents (76 per 
cent) report that they watch television with their 
children, family, or friends. Only 23 per cent of the 
general population sample watch television alone. 
Combining all sub-samples, 125 respondents (62 per 
cent) indicate that they watch television with children 
or family. Only 26 per cent report watching television 
alone; members of the non-respondent sample were 
more likely to be in this category (Table 11). Members 
of the institutional sample report watching television 
with their friends. Generally, television viewing is a 
social activity. 


Table 11 


With Whom Do You Watch Television? 


General 
Response population Institutional 
N % N % 
Alone PI SY 2 10% 
With friends 7 6% 8 40% 
With children 8 6% 
With family 79 64% 4 20% 
No response 
and other 2 2% 6 30% 
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A. Program Preferences 


1) The Non-respondents 


Table 12 reports which programs the non-respondents 
who completed the short-form questionnaire prefer to 
watch. Table 13 reports the viewing habits of 
individuals who completed only the long questionnaire. 
One of the major differences between these two groups 
is in the viewing of crime dramas. Only 29 per cent of 
those who completed the short-form questionnaire 
report watching crime series. Among those who 
completed the long questionnaire, 22 persons (63 per 
cent) reported watching crime series regularly; another 
seven (20 per cent) reported watching crime programs 
occasionally. Only six (17 per cent) reported rarely or 
never watching such programs, while 71 per cent of the 
first group said they never view these programs. 

This difference is probably due to overall difference 
in the amount of time these two groups spend watching 
television. It is apparent from the short interview data 
that watching crime programs is a function of watching 
more television generally than those who do not watch 
crime series. Viewers spending more time watching 
television watch more of what is to be found in 


Sample 


Long Short-form 

questionnaire questionnaire Total 

N % N % N Jo 

3 BNE O80 52 26% 
1 3% 2 8% I Sieove 
1 3% 4% 10 5% 

2.0 Sve 12. 50% SSH 7e 

= eee = = 8 4% 


effort than they were able to give to it. Similarly, 
individuals who watch little television are more likely to 
believe that they have little they can offer as opinion for 
a survey of television-viewing habits. 

The non-respondents who completed the long 
questionnaire share many characteristics with the 
respondents. More of them earn between $10,000 and 
$15,000 a year than the respondents. They also tend to 
have only a high-school education. They tend to have 
two television sets in the home, and they also watch 
slightly more television than the respondents. Those 
who completed only the long questionnaire watch an 
average of 28.49 hours of television a week, compared 
to the average of 23.73 hours for those who completed 
the entire interview schedule. This type of non- 
respondent seems to be slightly better educated than 
those who refused to participate in any portion of the 
survey. They also tend to come from the middle class, 
rather than the lower class like many of the other non- 
respondents. 

Those in the institutional sample are younger than 
those in other sub-samples. They watch significantly 
more television. They are predominantly single, with 
only 10 per cent being married. Given the special 
characteristics of this sample — only first-time federal 
offenders were chosen at Prince Albert, only older 
adolescents were interviewed at a detention centre — this 
is to be expected. 

The entire interview schedule and questionnaire were 
completed by 124 persons; 47 (38 per cent) were males 
and 77 (62 per cent) were females. A random, rather 
than a quota, sample was made of all adults on the 
Saskatoon voters’ list. It may be that this method of 
drawing the sample is responsible for the prepon- 
derance of females. Since the sample of non-respon- 
dents also contains more females than males, this 
explanation appears most logical. In order to keep the 
sample random, no control was placed upon the sex 
distribution of the names drawn from the voters list. 

A second possible explanation lies in the nature of the 
study. This survey required at least three hours of an 
individual’s time. Men might well have been less willing 
to participate, since so much time was required. If this 
were the case, one would assume that the sample of 
non-respondents would show more men than women. 
But this is not the case. Hence, the first explanation 
would appear to be the best one. Since this was not a 
quota sample but a random sample, females are over- 
represented in this study. 
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Table 12 


Types of Programs Watched by Non-respondents 
(Short-form questionnaire) 


Type of program 


Daytime soap operas 
Adult family series* 
Family series* 
Medical series 
Children’s programs 
Drama 

Adventure 

Musical and variety 
Crime dramas 
Game shows 

Panel shows 


Table 13 


Watch 


% 


37% 
17% 
21% 
21% 
12% 
12% 
12% 
33% 
29% 
12% 

4% 


Do not watch 


N % 

15 62% 
20 83% 
19 719% 
1) 719% 
Pil 87% 
21 87% 
21 87% 
16 67% 
17 11% 
21 87% 
M3, 96% 


Public affairs and 
documentaries 


Talk shows 

Sports 

Religious programs 
Instructional 
Animated programs 


Situation comedy 
repeats* 


an HRD 


3 


8% 


12% 


21 


715% 
83% 
83% 
75% 
100% 
92% 


87% 


eee 
*For the purpose of this study the category ‘‘situation comedy” has been 
divided into three groups: (1) adult family series that discuss adult 
topics—e.g., All in the Family and Maude; (2) family series that are 
situation comedies —e.g., Mary Tyler Moore, Phyllis; and (3) repeats —e.g., 


Gilligan's Island. 


Types of Programs Watched by Non-Respondents (Long questionnaire) 


Type of program 


Daytime soap operas 
Adult family series 
Family series 
Medical series 
Children’s programs 
Drama 

Adventure 

Musical and variety 
Crime dramas 
Game shows 

Panel shows 


Public affairs 
and documentaries 


Talk shows 

Sports 

Religious programs 
Instructional 
Animated programs 


Situation comedy 
repeats 


(See Appendix B, question 6, for examples of programs in each category.) 
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Often 


Is) 


3% 
23% 


37% 


Occasionally 
N % N 
8 23% 5 
11 31% 4 
13 37% 6 
10 29% 10 
12 34% 7 
14 40% 6 
14 40% 10 
10 29% 10 
7 20% 4 
7 20% 10 
7 20% -~ 10 
15 43% 9 
11 31% 10 
8 23% 6 
7 20% 4 
8 23% 5 
6 17% 7 
10 29% 4 


Rarely 


Never 


television content and crime programs make up a good 
percentage of this content. So it is inevitable that the 
more time a person spends watching television, the 
more likely it is that he/she will watch crime programs. 

When the programs chosen by the largest percentage 
of respondents in each group are compared, different 
patterns of preference emerge. Those who completed 
only the short interview do not show an overwhelming 
preference except for not watching television. Daytime 
soap operas are viewed by 37 per cent of these respon- 
dents. The next largest group (33 per cent) watches 
musical and variety shows, such as Carol Burnett, Sonny 
and Cher, and Tommy Hunter. Seven of these respon- 
dents (29 per cent) reported that they regularly watch 
crime dramas, such as Kojak and Streets of San 
Francisco. One-fourth of them (25 per cent) regularly 
watch public affairs and documentaries and religious 
programs. These viewers appear to be quite discrimi- 
nating in their television watching, since they prefer 
daytime television, musical shows, and documentaries 
or public affairs programming. Significantly more of 
them than the other group of non-respondents report 
watching religious programs. 


More than half of those completing only the long 
questionnaire watch crime dramas (63 per cent) and 
adult situation comedies (49 per cent), such as All in the 
Family, M*A*S*H, Maude, et cetera. Significant 
numbers of them watch daytime soap operas; situation 
comedies with general appeal, such as Mary Tyler 
Moore, Rhoda, Happy Days; situation comedy repeats, 
such as Gilligan’s Island, Get Smart, The Partridge 
Family; and sports. Just over one-fourth of these 
respondents (26 per cent) report watching game and 
panel shows regularly. These viewers do not watch talk 
shows, instructional programs, or religious programs. 
Only 14 per cent regularly watch public affairs and 
documentaries, while 43 per cent indicate that they 
occasionally watch such programs. 


2) The Respondents 


Those who completed the entire survey are also discrim- 
inating in their program preferences. None of the 
respondents report watching all types of programming. 
Given that television content is structured by network 
programmers, these respondents show clear preferences 
for various types of programs. Table 14 reports the 


Table 14 
Types of Programs Watched by Respondents (General population) 


Type of program Often Occasionally Rarely Never 
N % N % N %o N % 

Daytime soap operas 28 2376 2s; 20% 19 15% ay) 42% 
Adult family series 38 31% 57 46% 18 14% 11 9% 
Family series 335) 28% 44 36% 28 23% 17 14% 
Medical series 19 15% 43 35% 34 27% 28 23% 
Children’s programs 16 13% By 32% 32 26% 37 30% 
Drama 32 26% 54 44% 24 19% 14 11% 
Adventure B2 26% 39 32% 30 24% 23 18% 
Musical and variety 37 30% 42 34% 32 26% 13 10% 
Crime dramas 44 36% 4] 33% 25 20% 14 11% 
Game shows 23 19% 34 27% 36 29% Bi 25% 
Panel shows 29 23% 50 40% 27 22% 18 14% 
Public affairs 

and documentaries 33 27% 56 45% 24 19% 11 9% 
Talk shows 7 14% a») 23% 36 29% 42 34% 
Sports 42 34% 33 27% 21 17% 28 23% 
Religious programs 11 9% 13 11% 30 24% 70 56% 
Instructional 8 6% 16 13% 35 28% 65 52% 
Animated programs 10 8% 31 25% 37 30% 46 37% 
mato aes 26 »=—-21% 42-34% 35-28% 21 17% 


(See Appendix B, question 6, for examples of programs in each category. ) 
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number of respondents choosing each type of program. 
No one type is watched by more than 40 per cent of the 
sample. Crime dramas (36 per cent), sports (34 per 
cent), and adult situation comedies (31 per cent) are 
favoured by the most respondents. 

A factor analysis was conducted to discover which 
program preferences held together or were grouped 
together by these respondents. Factor analysis is a 
statistical technique for analyzing data by grouping 
variables that relate to one another. If Gerbner and 
Gross are correct — that people tend to watch anything 
that is on television without making choices between 
types of content — then there should only be one main 
factor. In other words, all types of programs should 
correlate together with Pearson product moment corre- 
lations approaching 1.00. However, if people do indeed 
make choices so that they watch some programs and 
not others, then the factor analysis should reveal 
groupings of types of programs, with some correlating 
strongly with one another and correlating negatively, or 
not at all, with all others. 

Ordinarily, one accepts factor loadings higher than 
.30, preferably higher than .40. Any loading below .30 
accounts for less than ten per cent of the explainable 
variance and does not differ significantly from zero. 

Table 15 reports the factor loadings for each type of 
program. Six factors are present, accounting for 100 per 
cent of the variance. The first factor is the strongest, 
accounting for 48.8 per cent of the variance, with seven 
types of television programming loading on it. The 
second factor consists of three types of shows, 
accounting for 18.8 per cent of the variance. The third 
factor consists of two types of shows and accounts for 
11 per cent of the variance. The last three factors 
account for less than 10 per cent of the variance each. 
The sixth factor has only one type of programming 
loading on it. However, this type of programming does 
not relate to, or load on, any other factor. 

Factor one may be called a general entertainment 
factor. Included in this factor are situation comedies of 
all types, talk shows, soap operas, game shows, and 
musical and variety programs. Daytime soap operas 
also correlate with factor three, but have their strongest 
loading on factor one. 

It should be noted that animated programs load 
weakly on three factors. When one notes the three 
programs included in this category — The Flintstones, 
Spiderman, and The Pink Panther — these loadings are 
understandable. Animated programs are correlated with 
general entertainment programs, children’s programs, 
and crime and adventure programs. Each of the three 
examples of animation programming is related to one of 
these categories. Hence the almost equal loading of this 
category on three factors. 

The second factor, consisting of panel shows, 
religious programs and public affairs and documen- 
taries may be called a public affairs factor. Panel shows 
such as Front Page Challenge, Headline Hunters, and 
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Table 15 
Factor Analysis of Program Preferences 


Type of program Factor loading 


Situation comedy 


repeats 16259 0279 BIST. 299 8e 36 — 4 
/Naisendihysares see) sOy AO WA cll) ws 
Talk shows (AQ C2) Ol 2 OS ees 
Daytime soap 

operas [495 035-3 Ome LORE OO R229 
Game shows AO™ 288 30a Sie Oe ul 
Family series 41 —.02 .12 —.06 .28 «10 
Musical and 

variety sie 228) a OS Re LOM Sie — 05 
Animated 

programs 31 —=.01) 2165 9338" 537 —s15 
Panel shows 24 84 24.03 —.07 —.04 
Religious 

programs (04 252) 06) 38> 06 2277 


Public affairs 
and documentaries —.02 .49 —.08 .07 .00  .26 


Medical series 16 W022 81> 9 some? a8) 
Drama 20) 300 24 Oe One 
Instructional 4 39) 04.5563 — a1) eas 
Children’s 

programs oS: 047 Sel S 4) er 0S eee 
Adventure 14 05 .18 —.01 .71 —.15 
Crime dramas 518 — 06.0 L045 Sel 
Sports sy | 0s) tO IY OIL gS 


This is the Law are related to public affairs and infor- 
mation programming. Instructional programs also load 
on this factor although weakly (.39). 

The third factor may be named a drama factor. This 
factor consists of medical series dramas, and daytime 
soap operas. People choosing these types of programs 
appear to be seeking television content that is dramatic 
in format. 

The fourth factor consists of instructional programs 
such as Mr. Chips, Celebrity Cooks, Gardening with Stan, 
children’s programs such as World of Disney, Sesame 
Street, Mr. Dressup, and religious programs. It is hard to 
name this factor. Perhaps it is a children’s programming 
factor, or a non-threatening programming factor, in that 
the programming is non-violent and non-threatening to 
the viewer. 

The fifth factor does include violent programming. It 
consists of adventure programs such as Space 1999, 


Bionic Woman, Six Million Dollar Man, Forest Rangers, 
and crime series such as Kojak, Starsky and Hutch, and 
Sidestreet. This factor may be named the adventure 
factor. Program content related to this factor is exciting 
and contains physical violence. 

The sixth factor consists of one type of programming 
— sports. The only other type of viewing preference 
related to this factor is crime series, which loads weakly 
at .31 on the sixth factor. Watching sports programs 
does not relate to any other type of viewing. Several 
types are negatively correlated with viewing sports — 
watching daytime soap operas and religious programs. 
Women apparently do not watch sports. Respondents 
who watch sports apparently tend to watch only some 
crime series and some documentaries, apart from sports. 
Watching adult situation comedies, such as AJ in the 
Family is very weakly correlated with watching sports 
(.25). In this sample, the sports viewer appears to not 
relate strongly to any other type of programming except 
crime dramas. 

It would appear reasonable to conclude that viewers 
do discriminate between the different types of television 
content. The factor analysis reveals different prefer- 
ences for related types of programming. People do pick 
and choose from the content available to them on 
television. The data shows that viewers do not watch 
one type of programming significantly more than 
another type. Further evidence of this will be given in 
the section reporting which programs respondents said 
they made a point of not watching. 

A question may be raised about the accuracy of the 
data. In order to ascertain how reliable this data is, 
comparison should be made with other television 
surveys for the Saskatoon area. Table 16 compares 
percentage of respondents in this survey watching a 
type of program with BBM Bureau of Measurement data 
for the Saskatoon market during the winter of 1975- 
1976. Most public opinion pollsters will accept a plus or 
minus 4 per cent margin of error as a satisfactory range 
of difference between survey data and actual population 
proportion. As stated earlier, this survey should be 
within a plus or minus 5 per cent of other surveys 95 per 
cent of the time. In most cases, the present survey 
figures are within a satisfactory (+ 5 per cent) margin 
of difference with those reported by BBM. 

It should be remembered that BBM data reports only 
the percentage of viewers who are watching at a 
particular time. It should also be remembered that 
respondents in this study were given three or four 
programs as examples of a type of programming, while 
only one program is used for each time slot in BBM 
measurement. In order to compensate for this, one 
program from each category has been chosen randomly 
for the comparison with BBM data. 

The largest difference between this study and BBM 
percentages is with talk shows and sports. At the time of 
the BBM survey, Merv Griffin was shown at 1:00 a.m. 
four days a week and at 1:00 p.m. on Friday. On the 
evening of the BBM survey, the competition to Hockey 
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Table 16 


Comparison of Viewing Habits with BBM Ratings 


Percentage 
viewing 
Percentage in BBM 
Category viewing survey Difference 
(BBM specific oftenthis 1975-76 between 
program) survey (adults) surveys 
Daytime soap operas 
e.g. Another World 6% 6% 0 
Situation comedy-adult 
e.g. All in the Family 31% 33% = 2 
Situation comedy-family 
e.g. Rhoda 28% 28% 0 
Medical series 
e.g. Doctor's Hospital 15% 15% 0 
Children’s programs 
e.g. World of Disney 13% 19% = (6) 
Drama e.g. The Waltons 26% 22% +4 
Adventure e.g. Six 
Million Dollar Man 26% 23% qe 3) 
Musical and variety 
e.g. Lawrence Welk 30% 32% —=12 
Crime e.g. Kojak 36% 38% 2 
Game shows 
e.g. Definition 19% 17% Stee, 
Panel shows e.g. 
Front Page Challenge 23% 19% +4 
Talk shows e.g. Merv 
Griffin 14% 4% = 10 
Sports e.g. Hockey 
Night in Canada 34% 24% IK) 
Religious e.g. 
Hymn Sing 9% 6% ap.) 
Instructional 
e.g. Mr. Chips 6% 6% 0 
Animated programs 
e.g. Flintstones 8% 11% = 3) 
Situation comedy 
repeats 
e.g. Gilligan’s Island 21% 28% =a, 


(BBM data collected Winter 1975-1976.) 


Night in Canada was the first showing of the movie Dr. 
Zhivago. Obviously, the majority of the audience was 
watching the first-run movie. There is also a seasonal 
difference between the two surveys. This survey 
especially mentions Canadian football. The BBM survey 
was taken during the winter when hockey, curling, and 
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figure skating were the sports programs available to the 
audience. 


3) The Institutional Sample 


Generally, those in the institutional sample watch more 
television than respondents in the other sub-samples. 
This group reports watching crime dramas (50 per cent), 
situation comedies (40 per cent), and adventure 
programs (40 per cent). They do not watch religious 


Table 17 


Types of Programs Watched by Respondents (Institutional) 


programs or talk shows. Table 17 presents the responses 
of this sub-sample. 

The respondents in the institutional sample differ 
very little from the respondents in the general 
population who completed only the long questionnaire. 


Generally, they are more definite in their homogeneity 
of preferred programs than people in the general 
population sample. In other words, there is less 

disagreement among the members of the institutional 


sample as to which programs they watch. 


Type of Program Often Occasionally Rarely Never 

N % N % N % N % 
Daytime soap operas 4 20% 5 25% 6 30% 5 25% 
Adult family series 8 40% 9 45% 3 15% 
Family series 8 40% 10 50% 2 10% 
Medical series 3 15% 3 15% 11 55% 3 15% 
Children’s programs 2 10% st 20% 10 50% 4 20% 
Drama 3 15% 6 30% 8 40% 3 15% 
Adventure 8 40% st 20% 5 25% 3 15% 
Musical and variety 6 30% 6 30% 5) 25% 3 15% 
Crime dramas 10 50% 5 25% 2 10% 3 15% 
Game shows 3 15% B) 15% 8 40% 6 30% 
Panel shows 3 15% 4 20% nS 56% 
Public affairs 
and documentaries 4 20% 3 15% 13 65% 
Talk shows 3) 15% ) 15% 14 710% 
Sports 3 15% 6 30% 5 25% 6 30% 
Religious programs l 5% 2 10% 17 85% 
Instructional 1 5% 2 10% wi 85% 
Animated programs 5 25% 5 25% 4 20% 6 30% 
Situation comedy 
repeats 7 35% 7 35% 6 30% 


B. Programs Respondents Make a Point to Avoid 


The respondents in the general population sample were 
asked if there were any programs they made it a point 
not to watch. Table 18 lists all of the programs 
mentioned by respondents in this category. It should be 
noted that the group of programs that the largest 
number say they watch is also that category that the 
largest number of persons said they did not watch — that 
is, crime dramas. It may be that the large number of 
programs in this category available to the audience 
causes this effect. All programs mentioned were 
available to viewers in Saskatoon at the time of the 
survey or shortly before the survey. These are particular 
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programs the television viewers interviewed do not like 
and make an attempt to avoid watching. 


C. Favourite Characters 


All respondents were asked to name three favourite 
television characters. If each respondent had named 
three, 537 responses would have been recorded. Some 
people were unable to name three characters that they 
liked. Some mentioned only one or two, while others 
left this question blank. They informed the interviewers 
that they simply could not name any specific character. 
A total of 380 different responses were made by persons 
surveyed and only 157 times were they unable to name 
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Table 18 


Programs Avoided by Viewers 


Program 


Crime shows 
Kojak 

Police Story 
Starsky and Hutch 
Hawaii Five-O 
Streets of San Francisco 
Baretta 

Ironside 

Joe Forrester 
Serpico 
Sidestreet 

Switch 


Situation comedy 
All in the family 
Excuse my French 
Get Smart 

Phyllis 

Doctor in the House 
Maude 

Rhoda 

Sanford and Son 
Beverly Hillbillies 
Chico and the Man 
Hogan's Heroes 
Jeffersons 

King of Kensington 
Mary Tyler Moore 
My Three Sons 
That's my Mama 


Religious 
Game or Quiz Shows 


Soap Operas 
Edge of Night 


Panel Shows 

Front Page Challenge 
This is the Law 

Under Attack 


Drama 

CBC drama 
Beachcombers 
The Waltons 


Musical and variety 
Pig ’n Whistle 
Cher 


Number 
of times 
mentioned 


40 
10 
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Lawrence Welk 
Funny Farm 

Carol Burnett 
Diane Stapley 

John Allan Cameron 
Tommy Hunter 


Sports 
Football 
Hockey 
Wrestling 
Baseball 
Boxing 


Instructional 

Mr. Chips 

Celebrity Cooks 

Ed Allen 

Gardening with Stan 


Medical 
Medical Center 


Adventure 

Bionic Woman 

Six Million Dollar Man 
Gemini Man 

Space 1999 


Children’s 

Mr. Dressup 
Batman 
Gilligan’s Island 
Muppets 
Sesame Street 
Uncle Bobby 


Talk shows 
CBC talk shows 
Merv Griffin 


Public Affairs 


Maclear 
fifth estate 


Political conventions 


Other 
Violent programs 


Police programs in general 


Horror programs 
British comedy 

Opera and ballet 
Westerns 

Frivolous programs 
War stories 
Pornographic programs 
Animal programs 
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a favourite character. Table 19 lists those characters 
who were named more than six times by respondents. 


Archie Bunker and Starsky and Hutch were each 


named by 35 viewers. 


Table 19 


Favourite Characters Named by more than Six Persons 


Name of character 


. Archie Bunker 

. Starsky and Hutch 
Kojak 

Mary Tyler Moore 
. Carol Burnett 

. Edith Bunker 


Fonz 
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. Lawrence Welk 
. Merv Griffin 

. Hawkeye Pierce 
. The Waltons 

. Barney Miller 
. Bobby Vinton 

. Danny Thomas 
. Fred Sanford 

. Jamie Summers 
. Marcus Welby 
we Pete 
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. Tommy Hunter 


. Rhoda Morgenstern 


Program 


All In The Family 
Starsky and Hutch 
Kojak 

Mary Tyler Moore 
Carol Burnett 

All in the Family 
Rhoda 

Happy Days 
Lawrence Welk Show 
Mery Griffin Show 
M*A*S*H 

The Waltons 
Barney Miller 
Bobby Vinton Show 
The Practice 
Sanford and Son 
Bionic Woman 
Marcus Welby, M.D. 
Switch 


Tommy Hunter Show 


Number 
of res- 
ponses 


low Ken Ken Yon Yen Kony Ken fen aS SS) tee Kee ee Ney Ne) 


The largest number of favourite characters come 
from situation comedies (Table 20). Crime dramas 
provided only four favourite characters among the top 
20 characters, but crime drama characters accounted 
for 27 per cent of all characters mentioned by respon- 
dents. Together these two types of programs account for 
65 per cent of all favourite characters. Adding musical 
and variety programs to this total accounts for 77 per 
cent of all favourite characters; the other ten categories 
account for only 23 per cent. Programs produced in the 
United States account for 19 of the top 20 favourite 
characters; Tommy Hunter is the only Canadian star to 
be named six or more times by respondents. Canadian 
television characters were only mentioned 39 times (10 


per cent) by respondents. 


D. Most Disliked Television Character 
Respondents were also asked to name three television 


characters they disliked. Again, if all respondents 
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Table 20 


Program Type from which Favourite Characters were 


Named 


Type of program 


Situation comedy 
Crime drama 
Musical and variety 
Adventure 

Drama 

Medical 

Soap operas 

Talk shows 


Children’s programs 


Number of 
responses 


Public affairs and documentaries 


Animated programs 
Movie stars 
Other 


replied to this question, there would have been 537 
responses. Only 291 responses were given. This means 
that 246 responses (46 per cent) were not given. Respon- 
dents seem to have had a harder time naming someone 
they did not like on television than naming a favourite 


character. 


Table 21 lists those characters who were named by 


Table 21 


Most Disliked Television Character Named by more than 


Six Persons 


Name of character 
1. Kojak 

. Lawrence Welk 

Cher 

. Sonny Bono 

. Archie Bunker 

. Iris Carrington 

Robert Ironside 

John Hewer 

. Marcus Welby 

10. Merv Griffin 

11. Maude 

12. Maxwell Smart 

13. Phyllis Lindstrom 
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Program 

Kojak 

Lawrence Welk Show 
Sonny and Cher 
Sonny and Cher 

All in the Family 
Another World 
Tronside 

Pig ’n Whistle 
Marcus Welby, M.D. 
Merv Griffin Show 
Maude 

Get Smart 

Phyllis 


Number 
of res- 
ponses 


29 
21 
19 
16 
3 
10 
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respondents six times or more. The list is shorter than 
the favourite character list; it is also quite different in 
the type of character named. Kojak heads the list, 
having been mentioned by 29 respondents. Characters 
from musical and variety programs are featured in the 
disliked category, receiving 35 per cent of all responses 
to this question. Combined with crime drama charac- 
ters, they make up more than half the responses. Almost 
80 per cent of the responses are accounted for by the 
top four program categories; musical and variety 
programs, crime dramas, situation comedies, and soap 
operas. 


Table 22 


Program Type from which Most Disliked Television 
Characters were Named 


Number of 
Type of program responses 
Musical and variety programs 101 
Crime dramas 59 
Situation comedies 56 
Soap operas 15 
Panel shows 10 
Adventure 9 
Medical series 8 
Children’s programs i 
Public affairs and documentaries 6 
Sports 5 
Talk shows 5 
Animated programs 3 
Instructional ] 
News i 
Other 5 


Soap operas provided only eight responses for 
favourite character, but 15 responses for most disliked 
character. Iris Carrington of Another World accounts for 
ten of the 15 references in this list. Willis Frame of 
Another World received two of the other five nomina- 
tions for most disliked character. Soap-opera villains 
are easily recognized by regular viewers. 

One show, Sonny and Cher, contributed two persons 
to the dislike list. Their combined total (35 responses) is 
larger than that of the single most disliked character — 
Kojak. Both Sonny and Cher seemed to arouse strong 
feelings in several respondents; neither appears on the 
favourite character list. The program was also 
mentioned as one not suitable for children to watch by 
five respondents. When respondents were asked what 
specific television content they believed was intellec- 
tually insulting, several persons named Sonny and Cher. 


Five television characters appear prominently in both 
lists: Kojak, Archie Bunker, Marcus Welby, Lawrence 
Welk, and Merv Griffin. Four of the five are central 
characters in highly successful programs. Two of them, 
Archie Bunker and Merv Griffin, appeared daily on 
Saskatoon television at the time of this survey. 

BBM Statistics for the Saskatoon market show that at 
least one-third of the viewing audience watches Kojak, 
Allin the Family, Lawrence Welk, and Marcus Welby, 
M.D.. Archie Bunker is named more often as a favourite 
character (35 times) than as most disliked character (13 
responses ). Kojak is named only slightly more times as 
favourite character (35 responses) than most disliked 
character (29 responses). Marcus Welby received eight 
references as most disliked character and six references 
as favourite character. Merv Griffin was named by eight 
persons in both categories. Lawrence Welk received 21 
responses as most disliked character and only eight 
persons listed him as their favourite character. The 
response pattern is different for each of the five 
characters. 

The research concerning liking and agreeing with 
Archie Bunker has already been discussed. There are 
two different variables; that is, one may like Archie but 
not agree with him. Among American viewers, to like 
Archie is to agree with him. However, among Canadian 
viewers, liking Archie does not predict agreement. 
Saskatoon viewers may like Archie but still disagree 
with him and not find him funny. 

The only generalization that can be made from this 
data is that the more popular the program, the more 
likely it is that the characters will be liked and disliked. 
Persons who like crime dramas and watch them 
regularly will like Kojak. Persons who dislike crime 
dramas and choose not to watch them dislike Kojak as 
a character. It also appears that people are more likely 
to dislike individual performers on musical and variety 
programs than fictitious characters in crime and 
comedy series. These patterns of dislike are based upon 
individual tastes in music and comedy. Included in this 
group are also those comedians, like Don Rickles, who 
have built their type of comedy upon insulting people 
and being unlikable. 


E. Most Violent Programs 


When asked to list the three most violent programs on 
television, respondents were in agreement about the five 
most violent. As Table 23 indicates, Kojak was seen as 
the most violent, followed by Police Story, Starsky and 
Hutch, Streets of San Francisco, and the national news. 
Respondents did not distinguish between the two 
network news programs but simply referred to the 
national news programs in general. 

It should be noted that not every respondent could 
name the most violent programs. Table 23 shows that 
only about one-half of the total number of responses 
possible were made. Some respondents indicated they 
simply did not watch violent programs and therefore 
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they could not pick the most violent. Many times they 
named one or two shows and could not name others. 

The figures in parentheses in Table 23 indicate the 
order of that program within each rank. In other words, 
Kojak received the most responses as the first most 
violent program and the second most violent program, 
but Starsky and Hutch was ranked third most 
frequently. Respondents were asked to name the one 
program they thought most violent, followed by the 
name of the program they thought second most violent, 
et cetera. The table reflects these rankings of intensity or 
degree of violence. 


Table 23 


Most Violent Programs 


Rank Kojak Police Starsky Streets News 
Story and of San 
Hutch Francisco 
1 So OZ), TG) 7 (4) 6 (5) 
2 DSC 2) 2138) 5 (4) 2 (5) 
3 10 (2) 8:G)s p12.) 8 (3) 4 (5) 
Total 65(1) 41(2) 36(3) 20 (4) 12 (5) 


Table 24 breaks down the responses according to 
type of programming. Crime dramas received the 
overwhelming majority of references in this category. 
Within the type of programming it is interesting to note 
that four series account for 72 per cent of all responses. 
The other references are to programs that were named 
less than ten times each. So crime dramas account for 
81 per cent of all responses, and four of them Kojak, 
Police Story, Starsky and Hutch, and Streets of San 
Francisco account for 72 per cent of the responses 
among crime dramas. 


Table 24 


Most Violent Programs by Program Type 


Program Number of 
responses 
1. Crime Dramas 224 
Kojak 65 
Police Story 41 
Starsky and Hutch 36 
Streets of San Francisco 20 
Hawaii Five-O 8 
The Rookies dl 
Sidestreet 7 
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Baretta 

Joe Forrester 
McCloud 
Cannon 
Serpico 

City of Angels 
Delvecchio 
Hanged Man 
Harry O 
Rockford Files 
Sweeny 
Switch 

F.B.I. 

Tronside 
Police shows in general 
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2. News, public affairs, 
and documentaries Ly 
News 12 
Documentaries 3 
Maclear 1 
WS5 1 


= 


3. Adventure 0 
- Bionic Woman 8 
Six Million Dollar Man 3 
Space 1999 3 
Beachcombers 1 


4. Sports 9 
Hockey 6 
Football yD 
Wrestling 1 


5. Animated Shows 5 
Spiderman 3 
Bugs Bunny ; 2 


6. Movies 6 
Airport ’75 1 
Academy Performance 1 
Movie promotions 1 
Mystery Movie l 
Late Movies l 
Horror Movies l 


7. Drama 2 
Upstairs, Downstairs 1 
Emergency 1 


8. Other 5 


F. Percentage of Violent Programming 


Respondents were asked to estimate what percentage of 
programming for television produced in Canada used 
violent content. No specific programs were named for 
the respondents so this figure represents the individuals’ 
perception of Canadian programming. Similarly, they 


were asked to estimate how much, or what percentage, 
of the programs produced for television in the United 
States contained violent content. 

Table 25 reports the responses to these questions. Of 
those responding, 40 per cent thought that less than 20 
per cent of the programs produced in Canada contained 
violent content. On the other hand, 56 per cent believe 
that more than 40 per cent of the programs produced in 
the U.S. contain violent content. 

Since these respondents do not receive any U.S. 
television channels, their estimate of the amount of 
U.S.-produced programming that is violent must be 
based upon programs shown over the Canadian 
networks. Obviously, the top four programs named by 
the respondents as most violent are produced in the 
U.S. Similarly, of all shows mentioned by the respon- 
dents as violent, two are produced in Canada, four are 
produced in Britain, and the rest come from the U.S. 
(This does not include sports programs.) Even though 
viewers believe programs produced in the U.S. to be 
more violent, they still prefer them, and their favourite 
characters come overwhelmingly from U.S.-produced 
programs. 


Table 25 


Percentage of Programming Produced in Canada and 
United States Perceived as Violent 


Country 
Percentage of violent Canada United States 
programming 

N %o N % 
under 20% 50 40% 17 24% 
20% to 39% 41 33% BY 36 
40% to 59% Pp TYG 45 36% 
60% to 79% 1% 22» =18% 
80% to 100% . == — 2 2% 


(Note: Some respondents answered the question about Canadian television 
and said they could not answer the one about U.S —produced 
television.) 


G. Perceptions of Cities that are Violent 

One general effect of the media can be found in the 
replies to the question about which cities in North 
America are the most violent. Respondents were given a 
list of 19 cities in Canada and the United States and 
asked to name which three they considered to be most 
violent. They were then asked to explain their answers. 
Table 26 lists the cities in order of the number of 
responses. 


Table 26 
Cities Named as Most Violent 


City Number of times chosen 
First Second Third Total 


1. New York City 23 29 28 80 
2. Chicago 40 13 15 68 
3. Detroit 26 22. 15 63 
4. Montreal 9 16 20 45 
5. Vancouver 5 7 13 35 
6. San Francisco 8 10 12 30 
7. Los Angeles 6 6 9 21 
8. Regina 2 2 3 7 
9. Ottawa 1 1 3 5) 
10. Toronto 1 1 2 4 
11. Saskatoon == D 1 3 
12. Philadelphia = 1 2 3 
13. Miami _ 2 = 2 
14. Edmonton _ 1 _— 1 
15. Houston = 1 = 1 
16. Honolulu — — 1 1 
17. Halifax — _ 1 1 
18. Winnipeg = = = 0 
19. Milwaukee — _— — 0 


When asked to explain why they picked the cities, 
overwhelmingly the replies were linked to the news 
rather than the entertainment media. Television news 
was named by 77 persons. Other people named 
newspaper news, magazines, and radio news as sources 
of messages about the amount of violence in these cities. 
Obviously, the news media are linked to the third group 
of reasons, that is, crime reports and statistics. The news 
coverage of Mafia activity in New York City and 
Montreal, along with the coverage of the hearings into 
underworld activities in Montreal, were named by 
several people. News coverage of the narcotics trade in 
Vancouver was named by another individual. 

Eleven respondents (9 per cent) stated that they 
picked Los Angeles, Montreal, New York City, or San 
Francisco because they were locales for police series on 
television. Two other respondents picked these cities 
because they were the locales for violent movies. 
Television programs in general were named by 35 
individuals (28 per cent) as one of the reasons they 
picked a city. 

Some people stated that they had lived in these cities 
and knew them to be violent. Others said that they had 
relatives living in these cities who had told them how 
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violent they were. Only three people mentioned 


Saskatoon as a violent city, but seven respondents 
named Regina as violent, giving news coverage or 
personal knowledge as the reason for their choice. 


Table 27 


Reasons Given for Choice of Cities 
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Reason 


The news media 
Television news coverage 
Newspaper coverage 
Magazine articles 
Radio news coverage 
General news coverage 


Television 
Locale of police shows, e.g., 
Los Angeles, Montreal, New York, 
San Francisco 
Locale of violent movies 
Television shows in general 


From specific crime reports or statistics 
Highest murder, mugging, 
or robbery rates 
Detroit riots 
Underworld activity in Montreal 
Mafia in New York City and Montreal 
Narcotics trade — San Francisco, 
Vancouver 


From personal knowledge or friends 
Personal knowledge having lived in city 
Friends or relatives who live in city 


Because of size of population 
Has large population so will have 
most crime 
Large American cities 
Thus — more ethnic groups 
— more people with nothing to do 
— more slum areas 


Racial conflict 
Conflict between blacks and whites 
‘‘Lots.of coloured people”’ 


Other 
They are port cities so will have 
more crime 
Chicago’s 1930s gangster image 
Jokes 
““Close to where I live’’ 


Number 
of res- 
ponses 
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H. Perceptions of Minorities with Respect to Violence 
Television viewers in this survey are divided as to how 
television programs portray groups within society. As 
Table 28 shows, 41 per cent of the respondents agreed 
with the statement, while 45 per cent disagreed with it. 
Of those agreeing with the statement, 28 (48 per cent) 
named specific racial or ethnic groups, blacks, Indians, 
non-whites, or Arabs; these are the groups that they 
believed television programming depicts as being more 
violent than other groups. Fifteen viewers (26 per cent) 
listed low-income groups; ten (17 per cent) named the 
police. Table 29 reports which groups were named by 
respondents in this sample. 


Table 28 


“Television portrays certain groups or organizations in 
society as being more violent than others’ 


Percent 
of total 


Number of 
responses 


Response 


Strongly agree 6 3% 
Agree Sy 38% 
Undecided HS 12% 
Disagree 47 42% 
Strongly disagree 4 3% 


Table 29 
Groups Portrayed as Violent 


Number of 
responses 


Group 


Low income or poor 13 
Blacks 3) 
Police 10 
Indians 
Non-whites 
Arabs 

Ethnic groups 
Rich 

Mafia 

All groups 
Cowboys 
Hippies 

Klu Klux Klan 
Mexicans 
Young people 
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Society in general 


Respondents in this survey were not given a list of J. Attitudes to Canadian Television 


hi to pick from for this heats They chose When asked if they thought there should be more 
whichever groups came to mind. The content analysis Canadian content in television, just over half (53 per 


conducted for the Commission by Williams, Zabrack, 
and Joy found that only 6.9 per cent of the aggressive 
interactions in the television programs coded were by 
black North Americans, while 73.3 per cent of the 

aggressive acts were committed by white North Ameri- 
cans. Williams, Zabrack, and J oy found that inter- 

group hostility was not emphasized on television. Thus 
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Table 31 


Reasons Given for More Canadian Content 


it would appear that the responses to this question Reason Number 
represent prejudice and perceptions of groups in of res- 
society, not group interaction on television. ponses 
I. Perceptions of Portrayal of the Elderly on Television To give the Canadian television 
Slightly over one-half (53 per cent) of the respondents HGUSUEY. 8 chance eke | gi 
agreed with the attitude statement, “Television does not — because it's best for Canadian 
realistically depict the problems of the elderly.” Sixty apna 3 
individuals (48 per cent) view this as a serious problem i Mca bee ; es Meee : 7 
that should be corrected; 72 per cent of those who - hi aa i oe ee 
agreed with this statement indicated that television SieiLCee eer g 5 
assumed an unrealistic attitude toward the elderly, in aah acces Canad nants 1 
that it gives them so little exposure. Then, when elderly Bg se Os te ae y 
os just as much 
people are shown on television, they are portrayed icant here asm US 1 
unrealistically. Of those who agreed with the statement, ok 
28 people (23 per cent) felt that television programming For nationalistic, patriotic reasons 14 
does not show enough of the loneliness and poverty of —it is best for us if programming 
the elderly, while four persons (3 per cent) believed that incurs 8 
television concentrates too much on the poor and lonely Sor Canadian nationalian 6 
and does not spend enough time showing the self- 
sufficient elderly. To develop and make Canadians aware 
Those who felt that television should devote more of their identity 9 
time to the elderly and their problems argued that it —need more Canadian influence, 
would make people more aware of the problems of the history, background —to make 
elderly. It would help them to learn to cope for us more aware of ourselves 8 
themselves. It would also help young people realize the —need more French-Canadian television 1 
difficulties the elderly face and help them more. 
Of the six persons who do not view this as a problem, Because there is too much American 
two stated that the elderly are not dramatic and very programming 10 
few would watch a program about them. One person — everything is oriented to the 
thought such portrayals would be depressing, while United States 4 
another felt the elderly create their own problems. — don’t like to see so much U.S. stuff 5 
—need to prevent American takeover 
of Canadian television 1 
Table 30 ; “Pa. 
Because Canadian television is not as 
“There should be more Canadian content in television violent as United States television Z 
A ath laled Agree only if changes are made we 
Response Number of Percent —if the quality of Canadian 
responses of total television is improved 6 
—if CBC material is improved 5 
Strongly agree 7 6% —too much sex and bad languageonCBC 4 
ve 58 47% —if there is less CBC drama 2 
ae — more documentary and W5 type 
Undecided 14 11% STOETanIG 4 
Disagree 43 35% —if more variety and less “‘highbrow”’ 
Strongly disagree 2 2% material on CBC if 
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cent) of the respondents indicated that they agreed with 
the need for more Canadian content. 

Table 31 reports the reasons given by those who 
agreed with the need for more Canadian content. Thirty 
per cent of those agreeing gave reasons that can be 
classified as supporting the development of a Canadian 
television industry. The second most common reason is 
based upon Canadian nationalism. Closely related to 
these answers are those given by respondents who felt 
that Canadian content would make Canadians aware of 
their history, background, and Canadian influence. 
Eight per cent of the respondents objected to television 
content oriented to the United States. One 76-year-old 
woman commented, “We might not have as much crime 
if more Canadian shows were on television.” 

Of those agreeing, 22 people (18 per cent ) modified 
their answers, stating that they agreed only if changes 
were made in the type of programming produced in 
Canada. They wanted the quality of Canadian 
programming improved; several objected to the bad 


Table 32 


Reasons Given for Less Canadian Content 


Reasons Number of 
responses 
1. Because material on Canadian television 
is not appealing 34 
—not as exciting, not as good 1 
— story is not as good; no plot; no 
rhyme or reason to Canadian stories, 
especially in movies 8 
— CBC drama terrible 6 
—too much sex and drinking 3 
— CBC not worth watching 2 
—silly, stupid programs 2 
— doesn’t keep your attention 1 
2. Because Canadian television lacks 
professional quality 0} 
— programs generally lack quality 10 
— Canadian programs and actors 
amateurish 8 
— Canadian actors/actresses lack 
popularity as compared to American 4 
—not as refined 1 
3. Because television programming is 
adequate now 3 
— satisfied with present balance 2) 
—U.S. provides good entertainment and 
Canadian good news 
4. Quality is important, it doesn’t matter 
where the show comes from l 
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language and sexual content of cBc programming in 
particular. Others wanted less drama, more variety, and 
“less highbrow material on the cBc”. 

Those who disagreed with the need for more 
Canadian-produced content objected because they did 
not find Canadian television appealing. As shown in 
Table 32, 76 per cent of those disagreeing believed that 
Canadian television is not as exciting or good, has poor 
plots, is silly or stupid, and contains too much sex and 
drinking. Others felt that Canadian programs are too 
amateurish. Canadian actors and actresses lack 
popularity and are not professional. Three respondents 
were satisfied with the present balance. One individual 
said, “United States programming provides good enter- 
tainment and Canadian good news.” Another said that 
“quality in programming is important and it really 
doesn’t matter where it comes from.” 

Only one-fourth of the respondents see no distinct 
differences between television programs produced in the 
United States and those produced in Canada. Gener- 
ally, those respondents noting a difference focused on 
the production sophistication and the quality of acting 
in United States productions, and particularly on the 
expensiveness of these productions. Over half the 
reasons given for the differences were related to 
program quality, production sophistication, and the 
quality of acting. The plots of Canadian programs were 
perceived as dull and less exciting. The language used in 
Canadian programs was perceived as being rougher 
than that used in U.S.-produced programs. Canadian 
writers were perceived to put more emphasis on sexual 
themes. 

On the other hand, a small minority of viewers 
perceived that Canadian programs were “more true to 
life’, “less phoney, plastic, or slick”. They were quieter, 
having less noise in the soundtrack. The plots of 
Canadian shows have more depth. Canadian writers 
treat their characters with more sensitivity than U.S. 
writers, who give a “surface” treatment to things. 


Table 33 


“There is a distinct difference between television shows 
produced in the United States and those produced in 
Canada’ 


Response Number of Percent 
responses of total 
Strongly agree 20 16% 
Agree 72, 58% 
Undecided 14 11% 
Disagree 16 13% 
Strongly disagree 2 2% 
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Table 34 


Differences between U.S. and Canadian Programming 


U.S.-produced programs 


More expensively produced 

More sophisticated 

Better acting 

Generally more professional 

More action, sparkle 

More variety 

Better plots— plots appeal to audience 
Language more refined 

More violent 

Programs give “‘surface’’ treatment to topics 
Less emphasis upon sex and drinking 
Actors famous and well known 

Emphasis placed upon competitive values 
Phonier, plastic and slick 


Greater variety in actors 
More noise 
Concentration on actors 
More political 
Enjoyable 


Canadian-produced programs 


Less expensively produced 

More stilted; less natural sets 

Actors less confident 

Poorer quality 

Duller, less exciting 

Concentration on drama, documentaries 
Poorer plots — dull 

Rough language 

Less violent 

More depth and sensitivity in programs 
More emphasis upon sex and drinking 
Actors less well known 

Less emphasis upon competitive values 


More true to life 
British influence visible 


Same faces all the time 
Quieter 

Concentration on story 
Noncontroversial 

Rougher emotionally to watch 


Number 
of res- 
ponses 
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Chapter Five 


Reasons for Watching Television 


Included in the questionnaire that each respondent 
completed prior to viewing the survey program was a 
question that sought to measure motivation for 
watching television. Several researchers have already 
linked media use with need gratification. The uses-and- 
gratifications approach to the audience was discussed 
earlier in this report. Basic to this theory is the under- 
standing that people can report their motives for using 
the media. 

Researchers have begun to verify this position. Peled 
and Katz! asked Israelis which medium was most 
helpful in time of crisis for a) obtaining information 
about the situation, b) understanding the significance of 
what was happening, and c) relieving tension. They 
found that people used the radio to obtain information 
about the situation. Television was used for tension 
release and interpretation. Radio, newspapers, and 
interpersonal conversation were almost equal to 
television for interpretation and understanding what 
was happening. Peled and Katz did find social-class 
differences, with educated people using radio as the 
medium for information, while the less educated relied 
upon television. “Children” showed a primary need for 
tension release during the crisis period that Peled and 
Katz studied. Television was used to meet this need, 
with some viewing all the children’s programs that were 
broadcast from 8:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. when their 
schools were closed during the crisis. 

Greenberg and Dominick? found differences in 
motivation for television watching between lower- 
income white and black teenagers and middle-income 
teenagers. Middle-income teenagers were least 
dependent on television, while lower-income black 
teenagers were most dependent on it. Lower-income 
white teenagers fell between the two groups in their 
dependency on television. The more disadvantaged 
teenagers sought “school-of-life” gratifications from 
television as well as excitement and thrills fulfilment. 

Greenberg? also reports a study that measured 
viewing gratifications of “children” in Great Britain. He 
compared the differences between three age groups in 
the gratifications by fulfilled television viewing. 
Comparing television viewing preferences with 
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aggressive attitudes, it was found that “children” who 
watched television for excitement were more likely to 
watch violent television content and to have aggressive 
attitudes. 

The present survey drew upon the five functions of 
television viewing delineated by Greenberg. The 
questionnaire developed was similar to the Greenberg 
questionnaire. It asked respondents to indicate if each 
motivation for viewing television was true for them. 
Reasons were drawn from Greenberg’s research and 
other studies consulted while preparing the question- 
naire. Respondents were also asked to indicate specific 
programs that they watched for specific reasons. In 
other words, if respondents checked that they watched 
television “because it relaxes me,” they were asked to 
name a specific program or type of program they 
watched for relaxation. 

The data was analyzed in three ways. First, an 
analysis was conducted, comparing program type given 
in response to the questionnaire with each type of 
reason. Secondly, a factor analysis was conducted to 
analyze the factor structure of motivations for watching 
television. Finally, a correlation analysis was conducted 
to compare the viewing preferences of respondents with 
their reasons for watching television. 


A. Reasons Given for Watching Particular Programs 


While every respondent completed this portion of the 
questionnaire, not every respondent took the time, or 
was able, to name specific programs for each reason for 
viewing television. The analysis of data reported in 
Table 35 reflects this inability to name specific programs 
that are watched with specific motivations in mind. 

People were clearest about the motivation for 
watching news programs and public affairs and 
documentaries. These programs fulfil a surveillance 
function in that these respondents report watching them 
to learn what is going on in the world; 46 per cent of 
them specifically said news programs were watched 
“because I want to know what’s going on in the world”. 
When documentaries, public affairs, and sports 
programs are included in the analysis, these programs 
were linked with this reason for watching television by 
88 per cent of the respondents. 


Table 35 5. Because it helps me forget my problems 1 


3 
1" — situation comedy 6 
Reasons for Watching Television — musical and variety 2 

2 


— soap operas 


Reason for watching Type of program Number Beier 
of res- Marcus Welby, M.D. 1 
ponses The World of Disney 1 
1. Because it relaxes me 69 aa 
— situation comedy 22 Barney Miller | 
— musical and variety 13 
— soap operas 9 6. Because I want to know what is going 
— drama fi on in the world 109 
— sports 7 —news 57) 
— crime 4 — public affairs and documentaries 47 
— religious 3) — sports 5 
— other ; 
Tie Notureloy Thangs 1 7. Because it excites me 39 
5: — sports 21 
Mery Griffin 1 : 
— crime 8 
cartoons 1 : 
f — movies 2 
movies 1 
— drama 1 
2. Because it is almost like a friend 24 — adventure ] 
— public affairs and documentaries 7 — panel shows i 
— situation comedy 5 — Sex 
et Eee EPS) : 8. Because it helps me forget I am alone 4 
—religious eZ; 
rae — drama 1 
Marcus Welby M.D. 2 Pe l 
— mysteries i 
Lawrence Welk 1 es : 
p —Pig’n Whistle 1 
movies 1 
talk shows ] 9. Because I just like to watch it 51 
The Waltons - 1 — situation comedy 13 
soap operas 1 — sports 8 


— musical and variety 


3. Because I learn from watching it 78 — children’s programming 5 
— public affairs and documentaries 50 ee ee. 5 
=F i —drama 5 
— instructional 8 — soap operas 4 
— panel shows A Bihar 
— game shows 3 adventure i 
— talk shows 2 Jacques Cousteau 1 
— other movies 1 

Another World I westerns 1 
comedy I 

commercials l 10. When I am bored 9 
The Waltons 1 — anything 2 

4. Because it is a habit 15 =O eee ; 
pe SO PODeEGS e — situation comedy 1 
— other — medical 1 

The World of Disney 1 _- aan operas 1 
Marcus Welby, M.D. l ee P 1 
Kojak l y 

Headline Hunters I 11. Because it calms me down 2 
news l — adventure 1 
football l —drama 1 
Jacques Cousteau 1 

een eee ee ———_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—<—_—_—— es 
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Table 35 20. Solcan be alone 0 
. oe 21. Because it stirs me up 2» 
Reasons for Watching Television —hockey 1 
Reason for watching Type of program Number | John Allan Cameron d 
of res- 22. Because it makes me feel less lonely 0 
ponses 
23. Because I enjoy watching 48 
12. When there is no one to talk to 10 — situation comedy 17 
— soap operas y) — crime 6 
— sports 2 — musical and variety 6 
— anything 1 — soap operas 6 
— crime 1 — drama 5 
— situation comedy 1 — religious 2 
— medical 1 — sports 2 
— musicals 1 — adventure 1 
a a — children’s programming 1 
132 Because it is thrilling 20 — panel shows 1 
ees 6 — public affairs and documentaries 1 
— sports 5 
— situation comedy 3 24. Solcan get away from what I am doing 4 
— anything yy — soap operas 8} 
— drama 2 — situation comedy 1 
ae es 25. Because it is nice to have another 
— Sonny and Cher 1 a 
voice in the house 5 
14. Because it passes the time away 9 — musical and variety 2 
— soap operas 5 — talk shows 2» 
— drama 1 — drama 1 
me pmars 26. Because it is so much fun 16 
—Rhoda 1 Reta 
= Switch 1 — situation comedy 7 
— game shows 6 
15. Solcan get away from the rest of the family 0 — crime 1 
— drama 1 
16. Because it gives me ideas 19 — sports 1 
— public affairs and documentaries 7 we 
me nctucional 4 27. Because it is a pleasant rest 13 
— adventure 2 = P0ab Operas 4 
— panel shows 2 — musical and variety 3 
— situation comedy 1 — children’s programming 1 
— musicals 1 — drama l 
— religious 1 — situation comedy 1 
— Channel 8 TV 1 — panel shows l 
17. Because it gives me something to do 4 28. Because it teaches me things I 
— instructional 1 didn’t learn in school 11 
Be ucicals 1 — public affairs and documentaries i 
Switch 1 — panel shows 2 
— anything 1 — drama 1 
— talk shows 1 
18. SolIcan learn to do things 8 : 
— instructional 5 29. When I have nothing better to do 13 
— educational 3 — musical and variety 3 
— soap operas 3 
19. Because I don’t have to do anything when I — crime 2 
watch television 3 — movies a 
— situation comedy 1 — adventure 1 
— musical 1 — situation comedy 1 
— panel shows 1 — anything 1 
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30. Because it helps me learn about myself 5 
— public affairs and documentaries 3 
— talk shows 
— sports 1 


31. Because it helps me to forget about 
my problems in my work 
— drama 
— hockey 
— medical 


pet) OD 


32. Solcan learn about what could 

happen to me 9 

— public affairs and documentaries 5 

— crime 4 
ee 


The next most common reason for watching 
television was for relaxation. Several different types of 
programs are used to fulfil this function. Soap operas 
were mentioned most often by women. Apparently 
many of them relax in the afternoon while watching a 
soap opera. Musical and variety programs are also seen 
as fulfilling this function. Situation comedies were used 
both for relaxation and entertainment. 

The third function that these viewers felt television 
met was their need for information. Again, public 
affairs and documentaries were seen to fulfil the 
learning or teaching function. Instructional programs 
were named as fulfilling this function. Several people 
also stated that they learned from watching panel and 
game shows. These programs - instructional and panel 
~help people to fill in the gaps in their knowledge. A 
few believe that they learn things from television that 
they could not learn, or did not learn, in school. 

Finally, people watch television simply because they 
enjoy watching it. This is especially true of soap operas, 
situation comedies, adventure programs, and crime 
dramas. Men indicated that sports programs fulfilled 
the enjoyment function. Musical and variety programs 
were another type that people watched simply for 
enjoyment. 


Table 36 
Reasons for Watching Television by Type of Program 


Type of Program Reasons given for watching Number 


of res- 
ponses 
1. News programs 
— because I learn from watching it 7 
— because I want to know what’s going 
on in the world 57 
— because it is thrilling 1 
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2. Public affairs and documentaries 


— because it is almost like a friend 7 
— because I learn from watching it 50 
— because I want to know what is 

going on in the world 47 
— because I just like to watch it 

(especially Jacques Cousteau) 1 


— because it heips me learn about myself 3 
—so I can learn about what could 
happen to me 5 


3. Daytime soap operas 
— because it relaxes me 9 

— because I learn from watching it 
(especially Another World) 1 

— because it is a habit 8 

— because I just like to watch it 4 
—when I am bored 0 

— when there is no one to talk to 2 

— because it passes the time away > 
4 

3 

6 

3 

Hy 
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— because it is a pleasant rest 

— when I have nothing better to do 

— because I enjoy watching it 

—so I can get away from what I am doing 
— because it helps me forget my problems 


4. Musical and variety 
— because it relaxes me 13 
— because it is almost like a friend 

(especially Lawrence Welk) 

— because it helps me forget my problems 
— because I just like to watch it 
— when I am bored 
— when there is no one to talk to 
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5. Sports 
— because it relaxes me 7 
— because it is a habit 
(especially football) 1 
— because I want to know what is 
going on in the world 
— because it excites me 
— because I just like to watch it 
— when there is no one to talk to 
— because it is thrilling 
— because it stirs me up 
(especially hockey) 1 
— because it is so much fun 1 
— because it helps me learn about myself 1 
— because it helps me forget my problems 
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in my work (especially hockey) 1 
6. Situation comedies 
— because it relaxes me 22 
— because it is almost like a friend 5) 
— because it helps me forget my problems 6 
— because I like to watch it 13 
— when I am bored 1 
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—when there is no one to talk to 

— because it is thrilling 

— because it passes the time away 
(especially Rhoda) 

— because I enjoy watching 


—soIcan get away from what I am doing 


— because it is so much fun 
— when I have nothing better to do 
— because it is a pleasant rest 


Medical 

(especially Marcus Welby M.D.) 

— because it is almost like a friend 
(especially Marcus Welby, M.D.) 


— because it helps me forget my problems 


— when I am bored 

— when there is no one to talk to 

— because it helps me forget about my 
problems at work 


Children’s programs 

(The World of Disney) 

— because it is a habit 

— because I just like to watch it 
— because I enjoy watching it 
— because it is a pleasant rest 


Drama 

— because it relaxes me 

— because it is almost like a friend 
(especially The Waltons) 

— because it excites me 

— because it helps me forget I am alone 

— because I just like to watch it 

— when | am bored 

— because it calms me down when 
I am angry 

— because it is thrilling 

— because it passes the time 

— because I enjoy watching it 

— because it is nice to have another 
voice in the house 

— because it is so much fun 

— because it is a pleasant rest 

— because it teaches me things 

— because it helps me forget about my 
problems in my work 


Adventure 

— because it excites me 

— because I just like to watch it 

— when I am bored 

— because it calms me down when 
Iam angry 

— because it gives me ideas 

— because I enjoy watching it 

— when I have nothing better to do 


— 
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. Crime drama 


— because it relaxes me 

— because it excites me 

— because I just like to watch it 

— when I am bored 

—when there is no one to talk to 

— because I enjoy watching it 

— because it is so much fun 

— when I have nothing better to do 

—soJcan learn about what could 
happen to me 


. Game shows 


— because I learn from watching it 
— because it is so much fun 


Panel shows 

— because I learn from watching it 

— because it is a habit (especially 
Headline Hunters and Front 
Page Challenge) 

— because it excites me 

— because it gives me ideas 

— because I don’t have to do anything 
when I watch television 

— because it teaches me things 
I didn’t learn in school 


. Talk shows (Mery Griffin) 


— because it relaxes me 
— because it is almost like a friend 
— because I learn from watching it 
— because it is nice to have another 
voice in the house 
— because it teaches me things 
I didn’t learn in school 


. Religious programs 


— because it relaxes me 

— because it is almost like a friend 
— because it gives me ideas 

— because I enjoy watching it 


Instructional 

— because it is almost like a friend 

— because I learn from watching it 

— because it gives me ideas 

— because it gives me something to do 
—so I can learn how to do things 


Animated programs 
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No responses 
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Table 37 
Reasons for which No Program Type was Given 
Reason 


15. Solcan get away from the rest of the family 
20. SolIcan be alone 
22. Because it makes me less lonely 


B. The Factor; Analysis of the Reasons for Watching 


A principle axis factor analysis was performed with 
varimax rotation, employing a Kiel-Wrigly criterion of 
two principal loadings per factor, as in the previous 
factor analysis. Only two of the variables loaded on 
more than one factor. None of them loaded on three 
factors. Nine factors contained more than two major 
principal loadings. Table 38 reports the major factor 
loadings for each reason for viewing television. 

Factor one is the largest factor, accounting for 50 per 
cent of the explainable variance. Again, if one considers 
only factor loadings of .40 or better, six reasons load on 
this factor. Factor one may be named the loneliness 
factor. Each of the items relates to using the television 
to forget about being lonely and to have another human 
voice in the house. 

Factor two consists of five items, accounting for 11 
per cent of the explainable variance. This factor may be 
named the information-gathering, or learning, function. 
Each of the items relates to learning about what is going 
on in the world and getting new ideas. This factor also 
includes the item about learning from television things 
that were not learned in school. 

Factor three consists of two items that relate to relax- 
ation. Item 16, “because it gives me ideas,” also loads 
on this factor. This factor accounts for 8 per cent of the 
explainable variance. It may be named the relaxation 
factor. 

Factor four consists of three items and accounts for 7 
per cent of the explainable variance. This is an escape 
factor. Here people are using television to get away 
from what they are doing. The last item, “because it 
stirs me up,” would suggest that it is a change of pace. It 
could well be called an activation factor, focusing upon 
the individual’s need to be alone with a new activity 
that raises the physical or emotional activation level. 

Factor five also consists of two strong items and 
another that loads on this factor as well as on factor 
eight. These items are “because I enjoy watching its. 
“because I just like watching,” and “because it 1s so 
much fun.” It would appear proper to call this the 
enjoyment factor. Here people watch television simply 
for the enjoyment of watching it. It is fun for them and 
they like to watch it. 


Factor six has two items that load strongly on it and 
two that load on it and one other factor. Factor six 
accounts for 5 per cent of the explainable variance. The 
items loading on this factor are “because it gives me 
something to do,” “because it passes the time away,” 
“because I don’t have to do anything else when J am 
watching it,” and “when I have nothing better to do.” 
This factor can be called a passing-the-time-with-tele- 
vision factor. Here the individual indicates that he/she 
watches television because there is nothing else to do 
and it helps pass the time. 

Factor seven, with two items loading on it, explains 4 
per cent of the variance. It is an excitement factor, with 
the following items: “because it excites me,” “because it 
is thrilling.” This factor correlates with watching crime 
dramas for men and watching soap operas for women. 
This appears, therefore, to be a specialized factor 
relating to excitement gained from watching specific 
types of programs. 

Factor eight has two variables loading on it, along 
with several others that also load on another factor. The 
items are “because it is a habit,” “so I can learn about 
what could happen to me,” “because it is so much fun,” 
“because it helps me learn about myself,” and “because 
it helps me forget about my problems at my work.” This 
is the self-knowledge and self-expression factor. The 
individual is using television to learn about him/her- 
self, but such learning appears to occur from habitual 
viewing that the person likes because it is fun. 

Factor nine is the weakest of all. One item loads 
significantly on it and two others load on it with loading 
of another factor also. The items loading on this factor 
are “because it is almost like a friend,” “helps me to 
forget my problems,” and “because it helps me forget I 
am alone.” This might be called the alienated-viewer 
factor. The social isolate who is alone uses the television 
as a human surrogate, thus forgetting about being alone 
and friendless. 

The mean scores for each of these factors are much 
lower than those reported by Greenberg in similar 
research. The mean scores range from 3.00 to 1.30, 
when a score of 4.00 is given for indicating that the 
reason is the respondent’s own reason and a score of 
1.00 for a reason that is not true for the respondent at 
all. This may indicate that this particular format may 
not be the best one for studying adult motivations, 
although Greenberg’s research indicates that there is a 
corresponding decrease in mean-factor value with 
increasing age. This data continues the trend with age 
discovered by Greenberg, indicating that as one grows 
older different motivations, or gratifications, decrease in 
importance. Table 39 gives the factor-item means for 
this group of respondents. If importance is indicated by 
strength of the factor-item mean, then factor five is the 
most important for these adult viewers. In other words, 
the data indicates that adults watch television first for 
enjoyment, secondly for relaxation, and thirdly for 
information. Other gratifications may be important, 
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Table 38 


Factor Analysis of Reasons for Watching Television 


Reasons Factor loadings 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
12 when there is no one to talk to .70 .02 .04 18 24 .20 -.08 -.00 -.00 
23 nice to have another human 
voice in house when alone 19 29 10 .16 .09 18 -.04 14 .07 
10 whenIam bored 56 .03 14 .06 10 336) 29 Aly 3172 
22 it makes me feel less lonely .49 .04 .07 18 -.12 le .09 24 BliS 
8 it helps me forget I am alone .49 01 22 .26 -.04 -.03 AME a7 44 
31 helps me forget my problems 
in my work 41 18 .16 19 als .02 sly) 35) .28 
28 teaches me things I didn’t 
learn in school 14 Hil 16 sul -.03 10 14 18 -.00 
18 solcan learn to do things I 
haven’t done before 34 .65 18 .00 .O1 .04 .04 aD, -.01 
6 want to know what is going 
on in world -.14 49 .04 .06 .26 14 -.12 -.05 mle) 
31 helps me learn about myself .26 48 .08 ll .04 -.05 .04 41 .03 
3 [learn from watching it -.08 .50 -.06 .03 ip -.11 -.02 -.06 18 
16 it gives me ideas ALO 26 soil 16 07 -.01 .02 .07 -.03 
27 it’s a pleasant rest sy 18 .50 .06 .06 35 aap) 14 .04 
1 itrelaxes me .06 -.02 44 .07 .20 alle .08 .06 11 
20 solcan be alone OF) .09 all} .62 .08 ae -.02 .07 .08 
24 solcan get away from 
what I am doing .02 7) .05 BSL ab lt Lo .26 .02 
21 itstirs me up .04 .09 .26 .50 -.05 .06 Si 19 sig) 
23 Lenjoy watching it .02 alli) .26 .06 .60 Al 16 .03 -.04 
9 I just like to watch .16 .14 .07 18 79 allel) .03 .05 -.02 
26 it’s so much fun 14 .06 19 -.07 45 .02 55) 49 ile 
17 gives me something to do ez .04 al 18 .26 .63 14 14 14 
14 passes the time away aol -.11 30 .03 .20 54 10 .03 Ne) 
19 I don’t have to do anything 
when I watch it i tG) .0S .05 44 .03 50 -.06 .08 -.01 
29 when I have nothing better 
to do 30 ald -.04 14 54 48 42 .02 .06 
7 it excites me .05 -.02 .07 .09 .04 Sl esis) AO)s) oily 
13 it is thrilling 14 .03 22 .26 2B) 01 53 18 -.04 
4 itis a habit alls .03 -.05 25 .03 .26 oak 56 als 
32 Ican learn about what could 
happen to me 16 24 .28 .06 -.01 .0S -.02 55) .06 
2 almost like a friend all) 2) .00 .06 -.07 .06 zilts) .08 58 


5 helps me forget my problems .06 .03 43 .05 ltl a3 14 14 45 


given the situation in which the adult finds him/ herself 
and given the personality of the adult viewer. 
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Table 39 


Factor-item Means for Adults 


Factor Average 
item 
score 

5 — enjoyment 2.45 

3 — relaxation 2.39 

2 — information 2.30 

6 — passes time 1.98 

8 — self-information 1.70 

7 — excitement 1.65 

9 — human surrogate 1.63 

1 — loneliness 1.59 

4 — escape 1.30 


C. Analysis of Reasons by Comparison with Viewing 
Preference 


Interesting patterns begin to emerge from the data when 
a comparison is made between steady viewing of a 
particular type of television program and the reasons 
given for watching television. Since several of these 
patterns are central to the focus of this study, a general 
description will be given of each viewing preference, 
including not only the reasons for watching television 
but also responses to attitudinal statements, the fortress 
mentality statement, perceived reality of television, and 
general viewing responses. 


1. The Regular Viewer of Crime Programs 

The regular viewer of crime programs among these 
respondents is slightly, but not significantly, younger 
than other viewers. The data does not show any clear 
tendency for younger viewers to watch more crime 
dramas as did, for example, Greenberg and Gordon’s 
respondents‘ They do tend to be individuals who watch 
more television than other respondents — that is, the 
correlation between hours spent watching television and 
viewing crime dramas was a significant one (t = eDiTn): 
When they are not watching crime dramas, they tend to 
watch programs that are similar in action — for example, 
adventure programs, adult situation comedies, medical 
series, sports, and children’s programs. (Table 40). 
Those who watch crime dramas do so because they _ 
enjoy them and find them exciting (Table 41). Watching 
crime programs also allows the viewer to forget about 
problems at work. Generally, however, the correlations 
indicate that the viewing of crime dramas relates to 
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Table 40 


Correlations between Watching Crime Dramas and Other 
Types of Programs 


Type of program Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

Adventure programs Al 

Animated programs .28 

Situation comedies (repeats) 533) 

Situation comedies 24 

Medical series 7) 

Drama 223) 

Sports Pal 

Children’s programs .20 


(Please note: To save space and the reader’s patience, only 
correlations over 0.20 will be reported in most tables. A corre- 
lation of this size explains 4 per cent of the explainable 
variance. While correlations larger than .18 are statistically 
significant, an arbitrary decision has been made by the author 
to report only correlations of this magnitude. The non-tech- 
nical reader should be aware that Pearson product moment 
correlations between +.18 and-.18 are not different from zero 
and signify that there is no relationship between the two varia- 
bles.) 


Table 41 


Correlations between Watching Crime Dramas and 
Reasons for Watching Television 


Reason for watching television Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

23 Because I enjoy watching it .38 

14 Because it passes the time away 34 

17 Because it gives me something to do Sit 

13 Because it is thrilling .30 

5 Because it helps me forget my 
problems a2) 
7 Because it excites me ee) 
9 Because I just like to watch it we) 
12 When there is no one to talk to a25 
31 Because it helps me forget about my 
problems in my work 24 
26 Because it is so much fun .20 
29 When I have nothing better to do .20 
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three of the factors distinguished by the factor analysis | 
— enjoyment, passing time, and escape. 

When asked to estimate the amount of violent 
content in both Canadian and United States program- 
ming, these viewers tended to estimate less violence. 
This conforms with previous research, which shows that 
viewers of violent programs perceive less violence in the 
media because of desensitization. 

If the previous research is correct, then viewers of 
crime programs should agree with those questions that 
seek to measure a fortress mentality. The respondents of 
this survey who watch crime dramas do not display this 
phenomenon (Table 42). Even though they watch 
violent programs regularly, they do not agree with any 
of the fortress mentality statements. There is even a 
slight tendency, although not significant statistically, for 
viewers of crime programs to show trust of a stranger 
they meet on a downtown city street. This is the exact 
opposite of the way those with a fortress mentality 
should act. 


Table 42 


Correlations between Watching Crime Dramas and 
Fortress Mentality Statements 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

27. The world is a dangerous place to be. .04 

28. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian 

society. ils} 
31. It is safe to walk the downtown 

streets of a large city at night. 07 
35. It is increasingly necessary to have 

a gun in one’s home for protection 

of self and family. NO 
37. School age children are not safe 

outside their own neighbourhood 

without an adult. .03 
38. Violence and aggression are good 

ways to deal with conflict. .05 
45. If asked for a cigarette by a 

stranger on a downtown city street, 

I would hurry on by without stopping 

for he might be a mugger. -.17 


Again, those persons who view crime dramas 
regularly do not perceive that television content is true 
to life (Table 43). They also know, or apparently know, 
that violent crimes often occur between relatives in real 
life, although this is contradicted somewhat by the 
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Table 43 


Correlations Between Watching Crime Dramas and 
Perceived Reality of Television Content 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

17. Events depicted in television 

families, such as the Bunkers and 

Jeffersons, are just like things which 

happen in real life families. .07 
19. The fighting on television is just 

like the fighting in real life. 03 
21. The amount of violence depicted on 

television is a realistic reflec- 

tion of the amount of violence in 

Canadian society. .06 
23. Violent actions portrayed on 

television usually involve people who 

do not know each other well. 01 
25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever 

between relatives in real life. Sell 
40. It is quite common for the victim 

of a violent action to not know 

the aggressor. a IRs 


*indicates correlations statistically significant at the .05 level 


slightly significant correlation indicating agreement 
with the last statement. 

Regular viewers of crime dramas feel that there are 
too many documentaries on Canadian television. They 
would also like to see more excitement in television 
programs. They believe that they “can watch all kinds 
of television shows without them causing me to act 
similarly”. They also disagree with statement 22, “To 
decrease the amount of painful and harmful action in 
society, television violence should be censored.” 

Viewers of crime dramas disagree with the statement 
that more Canadian programming is needed on 
Canadian television. They are also more likely to agree 
that television makes a good babysitter. They disagree 
with the statement that television is intellectually 
insulting. 

Generally, the picture emerging from the data is that 
viewers who prefer to watch crime dramas do so for 
relaxation and excitement. They do not perceive that 
television programs are realistic or true to life. They do 
not agree with any of the fortress mentality questions. 
They enjoy the present state of television programming, 
do not want more Canadian programming, and may use 
television as a babysitter for their children. 


2. The Regular Viewer of Soap Operas 


The regular viewer of soap operas is more likely to be a 
woman than a man (X? = 18.50, 3 d.f.; p <, .001: 
contingency coefficient* — C = .36). Table 44 reports 
the correlations between watching soap operas and 
reasons for watching television. The viewer of the 
afternoon soap opera uses television for relaxation — as 
a rest from the daily activities. It also helps the viewer to 
escape the boredom of doing housework. It would 
appear that many viewers develop a bond of friendship 
with the characters in the soap operas. Watching soap 
operas fulfils needs of loneliness, avoidance, relaxation, 
escape from chores, and acquiring information about 
oneself. 


Table 44 


Correlations between Watching Soap Operas and 
Reasons for Watching Television 


Reasons Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

27. Because it is a pleasant rest 41 

22. Because it makes me feel less lonely 2H 

14. Because it passes the time away 34 

4. Because it is a habit 133 

11. Because it calms me down when I 

am angry 2 
23. Because I enjoy watching sill 
2. Because it is almost like a friend 29 
17. Because it gives me something to do wee) 
13. Because it is thrilling PD) 
9. Because I just like to watch it 28 
25. Because it is nice to have another 
human voice in the house .28 
10. When I am bored .28 
32. SoIcan learn about what could 
happen to me a 
8. Because it helps me forget I am alone .26 
21. Because it stirs me up .26 
18. So I can learn how to do things I 
haven't done before .24 
26. Because it is so much fun mao 


5. Because it helps me forget my problems .20 
Pons eee Se 


(*Note for the non-technical reader: the contingency 
coefficient is similar in meaning to the correlation coefficient. It 
expresses the relationship between being female and watching 
soap operas.) 


Viewers of soap operas agreed more than any other 
group of viewers that television makes a good 
babysitter. Only 47 per cent of the respondents agreed 
with the statement that television made a good 
babysitter, and 48 per cent disagreed with it, so the 
sample was divided rather equally. 

Those who agreed that television makes a good 
babysitter stated that they feel it keeps children 
occupied while entertaining them; it is relaxing for 
children; it helps harried mothers, the mothers always 
know where the children are when they are watching 
television. 

Of those agreeing with the statement, 19 respondents 
(33 per cent) qualified their response to say that only 
certain programs were good for children to watch. They 
especially named Sesame Street and Mr. Dressup. Thus, 
these respondents were saying that television made a 
good babysitter, but only when children’s programs 
were being broadcast. 

Those persons who disagreed with using television as 
a babysitter stated that it was a poor substitute for a 
human being and that the duties of a babysitter were 
complex and television could not provide the love and 
affection children need. These people felt that it was 
better for children to go outside and play. Sixteen of 
these respondents (27 per cent) believe that parents 
should censor their children’s television viewing. As two 
respondents put it, “Kids will end up idiots if they 
watch too much television. ” 


3. The Regular Viewer of Adult Situation Comedies 
Viewers of adult situation comedies give many of the 
same reasons for watching television as those who 
watch soap operas and crime dramas. They watch 
because it is a habit. It also helps them to pass the time 


Table 45 


Correlations between Watching Adult Situation Comedies 
and Reasons for Watching Television 


Reasons Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

14. Because it passes the time away 36 

13. Because it is thrilling 28 

4. Because it is a habit 26 
17. Because it gives me something to do OP? 
23. Because I enjoy watching it 22 

9. Because I just enjoy watching il 
27. Because it is a pleasant rest .20 
12. When there is no one to talk to .20 
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and gives them something to do. They watch because it 
is enjoyable and relaxing, and it passes the time. They 
do not indicate any tendency to watch because they 
have problems or out of boredom. 


4. The Regular Viewer of Situation Comedies 


It will be recalled that for the purpose of this study the 
category “situation comedy” was divided into two 
distinct types of programs; adult situation comedies and 
family situation comedies. What reasons for watching 
television correlated with watching family situation 
comedies? Table 46 reports the significant correlations. 

Unlike the regular viewers of adult situation comedies 
who watch for relaxation and enjoyment, these viewers 
watch because it passes the time. These programs are 
fun to watch and enjoyable, but less habitual than 
viewing adult situation comedies. 

Viewers of both types of situation comedy agree that 
television makes a good babysitter. They do not, 
however, show any significant propensity to share the 
other viewers’ opinions of crime programs or soap 
operas. 


Table 46 


Correlations between Watching Family Situation 
Comedies and Reasons for Watching Television 


Reasons Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

23. Because I enjoy watching it ES) 
10. When I am bored 28 
12. When there is no one to talk to all 
17. Because it gives me something to do LA 
14. Because it passes the time away oe8) 
26. Because it is so much fun BAL 
19. Because I don’t have to do anything 

when I watch All 

17. Because it gives me something to do .20 


5. The Regular Viewer of Public Affairs Programming and 
Documentaries 


Those who indicate that they watched public affairs 
programs and documentaries often show slightly 
different attitudes towards television programming than 
those viewers previously discussed. These are viewers 
who use television as a source of information (Table 
47). They watch television because they learn from it. 
Public affairs programs and documentaries help them to 
know what is going on in the world. They do not watch 
because they are bored, need excitement, or have 
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nothing better to do with their time. They like watching 
this type of program but their motivation for watching 
comes from their need to know and develop new ideas 
about the world. 


Table 47 


Correlations between Watching Public Affairs Programs 
and Documentaries and Reasons for Watching Television 


Reasons Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

3. Because I learn from watching it 53) 
6. Because I want to know what is 

going on in the world 59 

7. Because it excites me 20) 

29. When I have nothing better to do pa 


Viewers who indicate that they regularly watch crime 
dramas, soap operas, musical and variety programs, 
situation comedy repeats, and sports all disagreed with 
the statement that television is intellectually insulting. 
However, viewers of public affairs programs and 
documentaries regularly tended to agree rather strongly 
that television is intellectually insulting. No other group 
of viewers agreed with this position. Of those agreeing 
with the statement that television is intellectually 
insulting, 32 per cent said that they found commercials 
insulting; 18 per cent said they found television 
insulting when people were degraded, insulted, or 
exploited. Four respondents specifically mentioned 
situation comedies produced in the United States, such 
as All in the Family, which make fun of ethnic groups. 
Of those agreeing, Ten per cent said that television is 
insulting when it talks down to people; that it is often 
geared to the mentality of a Grade-Five intelligence; or 
that it is comparable to a “Harlequin romance”. Six per 
cent said there was no intellectual depth to television 
programming; that television programs do not stimulate 
thought; or that they oversimplify life and society. 
Another six per cent felt that television has an unreal- 
istic interpretation of life; that television programs 
divide society into stereotyped good guys and bad guys, 
with the good guys always winning; that medical 
dramas in particular present ideal situations that never 
happen in real life, that police dramas simplify life too 
much. Specific programs mentioned as especially 
insulting include Adam-12, Monty Python’s Flying 
Circus, Funny Farm, and Sonny and Cher. 

Regular viewers of public affairs programming and 
documentaries use television for different reasons than 
viewers of other types of programs. They seek infor- 
mation from television; they are critical of television 


programming; they want more Canadian content; they 
believe changes need to be made in television content; 
they do not believe in using television as a babysitter; 
they especially do not watch television for excitement or 
because there is nothing else to do. 

This review has shown that different types of 
television programming do indeed fulfil different needs 
in the life of the television viewer. It is possible to 
delineate different dimensions of needs and gratifica- 
tions that television viewing fulfils. 
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Chapter Six 


Correlates of Hours Spent Watching Television 


What is the relationship between extensive television 
viewing and responses to the questionnaire? As has 
already been shown, regular viewers of crime dramas do 
not possess a fortress mentality. The question still 
remains as to whether extensive viewing of television 
has an effect on the fortress mentality. 

Hours spent watching television correlate positively 
with all types of television programs except for public 
affairs programs and documentaries, and religious 
programs. Watching extensive television relates 
positively to agreement with the statement that there is 
enough variety on television. It is also related to 
agreement with the statement, “I like to have the 
television running while I am in the house but I really 
don’t care what program is on.” There are no significant 
relationships between extensive television viewing and 
the scales of authoritarianism, anomia, and Pollyanna. 

Respondents who report watching television exten- 
sively agree with two of the seven statements used to 
measure the fortress mentality. While this is significant, 
it certainly is not the overwhelming evidence for a 
strong relationship between amount of time spent 
viewing television and the fortress mentality that 
Gerbner reports. It is clear that extensive viewing of 
television by itse/f cannot explain the fortress mentality. 

Those who watch more television perceive more 
reality in television content. They perceive that 


Table 48 


Correlations between Hours Watching Television and 
Authoritarianism, Anomia, and Pollyanna 


Personality Variable Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

Authoritarianism 14 

Anomia .08 

Pollyanna .04 
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television families are portrayed in a realistic, true-to- 
life fashion. They do not perceive that the fighting on 
television is realistic. They do tend, however, to believe 
that television content portrays life as it really is in 
Canada. They also accept the television view that 
crimes of violence occur between strangers and not 
relatives. 

The question remains as to whether this is the result 
of watching television or some other variable. It has 
already been shown that education and social class are 


Table 49 


Correlations between Hours Watching Television and 
Fortress Mentality Statements 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

27. The world is a dangerous place .O1 

28. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian 

society 10 

31. It is safe to walk the downtown 

streets of a large city at night = (05) 
35. It is increasingly necessary to 

have a gun in one’s home for 

protection of self and family .26* 
37. School age children are not safe 

outside their own neighbourhood 

without an adult .16 
38. Violence and aggression are good 

ways to deal with conflict .07 
45. If asked for a cigarette by a 

stranger on a downtown city street, 

I would hurry on by without 

stopping for he might be a mugger .20* 


*p= .05 


——_—_—————eeeeeeeeee———————— 


Table 50 


Correlations between Hours Watching Television and 
Perceived Reality of Television Content 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

17. Events depicted in television 

families, such as the Bunkers or 

Jeffersons, are just like things 

which happen in real life. 220" 
19. The fighting on television is 

just like fighting in real life. als 
21. The amount of violence depicted on 

television is a realistic reflec- 

tion of the amount of violence in 

Canadian society. n2s 
23. Violent actions portrayed on 

television usually involve people 

who do not know each other. .06 
25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever 

between relatives in real life. ales 
40. It is quite common for the victim 

of a violent action to not know 

the aggressor. .16 


“p = .05 


correlated with watching television. Perhaps these 
effects are the results of limited education or of social 
class. By partialling out the effects of education from 
the correlation coefficient between hours and agreement 
with the fortress mentality, an assessment can be made 
of the relationship of these two variables with one 
another. Table 51 reports the partial correlations for 
those items in the two groups of items — fortress 
mentality and reality — that showed a significant corre- 
lation with time spent watching television. A partial 
correlation is used when one wishes to assess the 
relationship between any two of three variables that are 
related with one another. It allows for this assessment 
by removing the effects of the third variable from the 
two variables under consideration. 

Table 51 shows that when the effects of occupation 
are controlled for, only two of the five statements still 
correlate significantly with amount of time spent _ 
watching television. When the level of education is 
removed from the two variables, only one item still has 
a significant correlation with amount of time spent 
watching television. Thus it is safe to conclude that 
amount of time spent watching television is not the _ 
cause of accepting beliefs related to a fortress mentality. 
Rather, these beliefs are related to a low level of educa- 


a 
Table 51 
Partial Correlations between Hours and Fortress 


Mentality, Reality, Controlling for Education 
and Occupation 


Statement Partial correlation 
controlling 
Occupation Education 

35. The world is a dangerous place .20* 16 

45. If asked for a cigarette mle, aD 

17, Events depicted in television .21* .20* 

21. The amount of violence depicted .09 .09 

25. Crimes of violence are hardly .13 .07 

*p = 05 


tion. Social-economic status also helps to explain the 
fortress mentality. Only with item 17 is there a 
significant relationship between perceived reality of 
television content and amount of time spent watching 
television. However, this relationship is not strong, as 
the correlation coefficient only explains four per cent of 
the variance. 

Table 52 reports the correlations between amount of 
time spent watching television and reasons for viewing. 
These are viewers who relax with television. They enjoy 
watching television, finding it fun and pleasant. 
Watching television also tends to help them escape from 
their problems. 


Table 52 


Correlations between Hours Spent Watching Television 
and Reasons for Viewing 


Reasons For Viewing Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

13. Because it is thrilling 5 

14. Because it passes the time 1335) 

23. Because I enjoy watching it 32 

17. Because it gives me something to do 30 

26. Because it is so much fun .30 

27. Because it is a pleasant rest we) 

4. Because it is a habit .28 

19. Because I don’t have to do anything 

when I watch it ZS 
5. Because it helps me forget my 

problems Ly 
8. Because it helps me forget I 

am alone vali 
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This same attitude is shown in their responses after 
watching the pretaped programs used in this study. 
There are no significant relationships between amount 
of television watched and self-descriptions before 
watching the program. After watching it, these respon- 
dents report that they are more alert, trusting, agree- 
able, concentrating, happy, satisfied, quick, and peppy. 
Watching the program was an enjoyable, relaxing 
experience for them. 
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Chapter Seven 


A Typology of Viewers 


The Alienated Viewer 


The alienated viewer is one who scored high on Srole’s 
anomia scale'. The scale was incorporated into the 
questionnaire because the items used in it seemed to 
have relevance to messages found in television 
programs. In order to check for selective perception — in 
other words, for persons who agreed with the items and 
saw them in the programs that they viewed for the study 
— they were also included in the interview conducted 
after the program had been shown. 

“Anomia” is a term introduced to sociology by Emile 
Durkheim to describe a state of normlessness “when a 
harmonious relationship no longer exists between an 
individual’s needs (and their satisfaction) and his beliefs 
and practices”.! The individual no longer feels close to 
other people and feels that he/she belongs to no 
particular groups which can fulfil personal needs. The 
individual is alone and isolated from the rest of society. 

The questions measuring anomia were: 


47. There’s little use writing to public officials because 
often they aren’t really interested in the problems of the 
average man. 


48. Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow take care of itself. 


49. In spite of what some people say, the lot of the 
average man is getting worse, not better. 


50. It’s hardly fair to bring “children” into the world 
with the way things look for the future. 


51. These days a person doesn’t really know whom he 
can count on. 


Generally, between 30 and 40 per cent of those inter- 
viewed agreed with these statements from Srole’s 
anomia scale. 

By comparing responses on this scale with responses 
to other questions, a picture of the alienated viewer is 
developed. Those who scored high on anomia tended to 
be divorced or widowed, have less education, and low 
social-economic status (Table 53). They were more 
likely to report that they watched television alone rather 
than with families or friends. The only types of 


programs to correlate significantly with anomia were 
soap operas (r = .19), musical and variety programs (r 
= .21), religious programs (r = .26), and animated 
programs (r =.20 ). They do not watch, or rarely watch, 
public affairs programs and documentaries (r = — .29) 
and sports (r = — .21). 

Table 54 reports the correlation coefficients between 
high anomia and agreement with various attitude state- 
ments about television. These viewers do not want more 
Canadian programming; they believe there are already 
too many documentaries on Canadian television and 
they tend to agree that the star is responsible for a 
television program’s success. They also believe that 
criminals are responsible for their own fate. 


Table 53 


Correlation between Anomia and Selected 
Demographic Variables 


Demographic variable Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

Marital status le) 

Age 21 

Education = st! 

Occupation .30 


It is interesting to note those attitude statements with 
which the alienated viewer shows significant disagree- 
ment. Essentially, they are all questions relating 
logically to the concept of anomia. Alienated viewers do 
not trust other people, nor do they have good relation- 
ships with others. They are alone, isolated from society. 
They receive little, if any, help from their families. Their 
personal relationships no longer fulfil their needs. It is 
also interesting to note that these viewers tended to use 
low numbers for the involvement with violence scale 
(Questionnaire, pages 10 — 11); they indicated that they 
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Table 54 


Correlations between Anomia and Selected 
Attitude Statements 


Attitude statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

13. The single most important element of 

a television show’s success is the star 24 

15. There are too many documentaries 

on Canadian television .40 
16. Television shows would be better if 

there were more excitement in them 18 
18. There are many people in society who 

are strongly influenced by 

television to do harmful acts .29 


22. To decrease the amount of painful 
and harmful action in society 
television violence should be censored .26 


26. Most people like their job pl 
30. Most people are basically good 

and kind 20 
32. Most people will go out of their 

way to help someone else —.34 
34. Most people can be depended upon to 

come through in a pinch =A 
36. The biggest difference between most 

criminals and other people is that 

criminals are stupid enough to get caught .24 
37. People who are victims of crime 

deserve what they get because they ask 

for it in the first place 5a? 
42. People get support from their family = ochs! 


had never been spanked or experienced verbal abuse.4 

In all cases but one — question 28 — the alienated 
viewer shows agreement with fortress mentality state- 
ments (Table 55). The alienated viewer shows a strong 
tendency to agree with the fortress mentality. Unlike the 
correlations between fortress mentality and amount of 
time spent viewing television, these correlations do not 
reduce to nothing when the effects of education and 
occupation are controlled for in analysis. The 
relationship between agreement with anomia statements 
and fortress mentality is strong and stable. 

Alienated viewers accept the fortress mentality. As 
predicted, those high on the fortress mentality disagree 
with the statement that it is safe to walk the downtown 
street at night. For these people, the world is not only 
lonely, it is also a dangerous place in which to live. 

Alienated viewers also disagree with the Pollyanna 
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Table 55 


Correlations between Fortress Mentality Statements and 
Anomia Scale 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

27. The world is a dangerous place to be .534* 
28. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian 

society sul 
31. It is safe to walk the downtown 

streets of a large city at night =35 


35. It is increasingly necessary to have 
a gun in one’s home for protection 
of self and family 0m 


37. School age children are not safe 
outside their own neighborhood 


without an adult .43* 
38. Violence and aggression are good 
ways to deal with conflict el 


45. If asked for a cigarette by a 
stranger on a downtown city street, 
I would hurry on by without stopping 
for he might be a mugger Poon 


*p = .05 


scale, which measures the degree to which one believes 
all is right with the world. This had been predicted, 
since belief in the fortress mentality and belief in a 
perfect world are diametrically opposed. The corre- 
lation between scores on the anomia scale and those on 
the Pollyanna scale was —.36. A strong negative corre- 
lation indicates that two variables are related in such a 
way that as one increases, the other decreases. 

What reasons do alienated viewers give for watching 
television? Table 56 reports the correlations between 
motivations for watching television and anomia. Gener- 
ally, the alienated viewer uses television as a friend — a 
human surrogate. It is easier to turn on the television set 
than go out and make friends with other people. So, 
isolated, alienated, and fearful, this viewer uses the 
television set as a friend and companion. 

The alienated viewers tend to see television content as 
very realistic. Table 57 gives the correlations between 
agreement to the anomia scale and attitude statements 
measuring the reality of television content. These 
viewers perceive television content and real life as 
similar, they feel that the violence portrayed on 
television is reflective of society in Canada. 

Alienated viewers are isolated from other people in 
society. They perceive the world as violent and 
dangerous. Other people cannot be trusted. They 


oe 
Table 56 


Correlations between Reasons for Watching Television 
and Anomia 


Reasons for watching television Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

25. Because it is nice to have another 
human voice in the house .28 
22. Because it makes me feel less lonely 2 
8. Because it helps me forget I am alone 18 
32. SoIcan learn about what could 
happen to me 18 
2. Because it is almost like a friend 18 


Table 57 


Correlations between Realism Statements and Anomia 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

17. Events depicted in television 

families, such as the Bunkers or 

Jeffersons, are just like things 

which happen in real life families 16 


19. The fighting on television is just 
like fighting in real life pol 


21. The amount of violence depicted on 
television is a realistic reflec- 
tion of the amount of violence in 
Canadian society rants 


23. Violent actions portrayed on 
television usually involve people 
who do not know each other well m3 


25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever 
between relatives in real life i 


40. It is quite common for the victim 
of a violent action to not know 
the aggressor pase 


believe that television portrays life as it is in the world 
they occupy. They do not watch overly violent televi- 
sion, but they had a slight tendency to perceive more ~ 
violence in the television programs they watched for this 
study. 

This attitude of distrust manifested itself in the 


personal descriptions these viewers made of themselves 
before watching the sample television program. Those 
who scored high on the anomia scale were more likely 
to describe themselves on the activation scale as being 
light-hearted, fearful, suspicious, and slow before 
watching the program. After watching it they reported 
themselves as being suspicious, ignorant, inattentive, 
unenlightened, and unfortunate. Their perception of 
television as being true to life was supported by the 
semantic differential responses for the programs they 
watched. These viewers tended to rate the programs as 
“accurate”. 

After viewing one of the four television programs in 
this study, alienated viewers tended to report finding 
messages of alienation within the program. Those 
scoring high on anomia found these messages, no 
matter which of the four programs they watched (Table 
58). 


Table 58 


Correlations between Anomia and Messages Perceived in 
Programs 


Message said to be in program Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

3. Crime does not pay 24 

13. Marriage problems associated with 

living together are easily handled al 
16. Nowadays a person has to live pretty 

much for today and let tomorrow take 

care of itself os 
18. It’s hardly fair to bring children 

into the world with the way things 

look for the future Jl 
22. There are two kinds of people in the 

world: the strong and the weak .24 
23. A person, who has bad manners, habits, 

and breeding can hardly expect to be 

liked and accepted by decent people 9 


25. An insult to your honour should always 
be punished 18 


28. The true Canadian way of life is 
dissappearing so fast that force 
may be necessary to preserve it m5 


The Authoritarian Viewer 

The authoritarian viewer is a person who agreed with 
statements from the authoritarian scale. These state- 
ments were taken from The Authoritarian Personality by 
Adorno, Frenkel — Brunswik, Levinson, and Sanford.> 
These psychologists conceived of the authoritarian 
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personality as marked by rigid adherence to conven- 
tional values a submissive, uncritical attitude towards 
those in authority, the tendency to think in rigid catego- 
ries, and to punish anyone who goes against the values 
of the in-group. High authoritarians tend to identify 
with those in authority, be quite cynical about human 
nature, have an exaggerated concern with matters 
dealing with sex; they are disposed to thinking that wild 
and dangerous things are going on in the world. 

The statements measuring authoritarianism in this 
questionnaire are as follows. Answers to all questions 
were summed to give an authoritarian score for each 
respondent. 


52. It is important to teach children absolute 
obedience to their parents. 


54. There are two kinds of people in the world: the 
weak and the strong. 


55. A person who has bad manners, habits and 
breeding can hardly expect to be liked and accepted by 
decent people. 


56. One main trouble today is that people talk too 
much and work too little. 


57. An insult to our honour should always be 
punished. 


58. What the youth needs most is strict discipline, 
rugged determinism and the will to work and fight for 
family and country. 


60. The true Canadian way of life is disappearing so 
fast that force may be necessary to preserve it. 


61. The business man and the manufacturer are much 
more important to society than the artist and the 
professor.® 


There are some similarities between the alienated 
viewer and the authoritarian viewer. Srole reports a 
correlation between the anomia scale and the authori- 
tarian scale (r = .47). In this study, the two scales had a 
correlation of .54. 

Authoritarian viewers watch religious programs (r = 
.36), medical series (r = .29), musical and variety 
programs (r = .23), instructional programs (r = .22), 
and panel shows (r = .20). They prefer not to watch 
situation comedies, public affairs and documentaries, 
and talk shows. They tend to see more violence in both 
Canadian- and American-produced programs. 

The world is a dangerous place for authoritarian 
viewers; beliefs about how bad the world is are an 
integral part of their primitive belief systems. It is to be 
expected that they will agree with the fortress mentality 
statements (Table 59). 

The authoritarian viewers agree quite strongly with 
all but one of the fortress mentality questions. The only 
question in which their responses show no relationship 
with authoritarianism is item 28. They believe that 
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Table 59 


Correlations between Fortress Mentality and 
Authoritarianism 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

27. The world is a dangerous place to be .43* 
28. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian 

society — .08 
29. Itis safe to walk the downtown 

streets of a large city at night See hs 


35. Itis increasingly necessary to have 
a gun in one’s home for protection 
of self and family 3 5c 


37. School age children are not safe 
outside their own neighborhood 
without an adult 43% 


38. Violence and aggression are good ways 
to deal with conflict 2.6% 


45. If asked for a cigarette by a stranger 
on a downtown city street, I would 
hurry on by without stopping for 
he might be a mugger 47* 


*p <.05 


violence must be fought. Basic to their belief systems is 
the concept that by giving allegiance to governmental or 
religious authorities who have the power to protect the 
basic values of society, violence can be overcome. 
Several of the respondents stated that all of the 
problems in Canadian society would be overcome if 
people returned to God. One respondent said, “Only 
Jehovah can solve the problems of television and the 
world. The Government can do nothing to solve the 
problems, so why bother studying them. Only Jehovah 
can solve these problems.” 

Like the alienated viewers, authoritarians believe that 
there are too many documentaries on Canadian televi- 
sion. They also tend to agree that criminals bring their 
own downfall upon themselves. They also agreed 
strongly with the statement that “any good boss should 
be strict with people under him in order to gain their 
respect.” 

There was a weak relationship between authoritar- 
ianism and responses to the Pollyanna scale (r = -.21). 
Authoritarian viewers disagreed with those statements 
suggesting that the world and other people are good. 

High scores on the authoritarian scale did not 
correlate with any reason for watching television. The 
authoritarian viewers did tend to disagree with two of 


the reasons for watching, as indicated by negative corre- 
lations. They disagreed with the statements that they 
watched television because it is exciting and because it 
is fun; they do not watch television for fun or excite- 
ment. Clearly, when it comes to using television for their 
personal pleasure, authoritarian viewers are quite 
different from the alienated viewers. While the alienated 
viewers use television to overcome loneliness, as a 
human substitute, the authoritarian viewers have no 
strong motivation for watching television. Certainly, 
they do not watch television for excitement or 
entertainment. 

Table 60 reports the correlations between authoritar- 
ianism and perceived television reality. Authoritarian 
viewers perceive a great deal of similarity between the 
television world and the real world. This is especially 
true when they consider the amount of violence on 
television and compare it with the amount of violence in 
real life. Question 23 may be considered a measure of 
how well the viewers perceive the content of television 
crime dramas. Since authoritarian viewers do not watch 
crime dramas regularly, they cannot adequately answer 
this question. 

When asked to describe the messages they believed 
were present in the television program they had just 


Table 60 


Correlations between Perceived Television Reality and 
Authoritarianism 


Television reality statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

17. Events depicted in television 

families, such as the Bunkers or 

Jeffersons, are just like things 

which happen in real life Pi fie 


19. The fighting on television is just 

like fighting in real life 45* 
21. The amount of violence depicted on 

television is a realistic reflec- 

tion of the amount of violence in 

Canadian society .46* 


23. Violent actions portrayed on 
television usually involve people 
who do not know each other well. .08 


25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever 
between relatives in real life .34* 


40. It is quite common for the victim 
of a violent action to not know 
the aggressor 2265 


*pé 05 
je el a SEE A 


watched, authoritarian viewers did tend to perceive 
three of the eight possible authoritarian messages. They 
also reported the message about a boss being strict with 
his employees, although none of the programs explicitly 
showed an employee-boss relationship. In other words, 
authoritarians strongly agreed with this statement on 
the questionnaire and perceived that message in the 
television program they watched (Table 61). 


Table 61 


Correlations between Authoritarianism and Message 
Perceived in Programs 


Pearson 
product 
moment 


Message 


correlation 


54. There are two kinds of people in the 
world: the weak and the strong 36% 


55. A person who has bad manners, habits 
and breeding can hardly expect to be 


liked and accepted by decent people Pail 
56. One main trouble today is that people 

talk too much and work too little On 
53. Any good boss should be strict with 

people under him to gain their respect yea 
*p = 05 


The authoritarian viewers possess a rigid belief and 
value system that governs how they see the world. It 
also governs to some extent the messages they select 
from all possible messages on television. They believe 
that the world is a dangerous place and that television 
has an effect upon people and therefore must be 
censored. Violence in Canadian society is avoidable if 
television and society are controlled by those in 
authority or by the authority of God. 


The Pollyanna viewer 


The Pollyanna viewer should be quite different from the 
other types of viewers already discussed. Whereas 
alienated viewers are alone, friendless, and unfulfilled, 
Pollyanna viewers have friends, enjoy their company, 
and know they will come forth to help out if necessary. 
Unlike the authoritarian viewers who believe that wild 
and dangerous things are going on in the world, the 
Pollyanna viewers perceive that the world is peaceful 
and safe. 

The Pollyanna viewer is the respondent who scored 
high on the Pollyanna scale, taken from Christie and 
Geis, Studies in Machiavellianism.' It is part of the Mach 
scale representing an attitude that Christie and Geis call 
very clear cut. People are good, helpful, and can be 
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depended upon to come through with help when 
needed. Giving the wording of the questions, it is more 
accurate to say that the Pollyanna viewers perceive that 
“most people” are good, helpful, and can be depended 
upon to help. 

The three statements measuring the Pollyanna 
attitude are the following. Scores on all three were 
summed to give a Pollyanna score for each respondent. 


40. Most people are basically good and kind. 


32. Most people will go out of their way to help 
someone else. 


33. Most people can be depended upon to come 
through in a pinch.® 


Pollyanna viewers like to watch children’s programs 
(r = .27), panel shows (r = .20), public affairs and 
documentaries (r = .36), religious programs (r = .19), 
and instructional programs (r = .20). They tend to 
agree that certain types of content should not be 
broadcast (item 11). Specifically, they believe that 
sexual, pornographic, violent, and political material, 
portrayal of cruelty to animals, ethnic humour, and 
American programming should be regulated. 

Table 62 reports correlations with attitude statements 
that logically should relate to the Pollyanna belief 
system. Each correlates significantly with the Pollyanna 
scores. Pollyanna viewers do indeed believe they live in 
a friendly, happy world. Unlike alienated viewers, who 
indicated on item 46 that they trusted few people or no 
one, Pollyanna viewers tend strongly towards the “I 
trust everyone” end of the scale. 


Table 62 


Correlations between Attitude Statements and Pollyanna 
Scale 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

26. Most people like their job 34 
29. Most people are happy with their 

position in life 24 
33. Most people are brave 56 
42. People get support from their family Sil 
46. Trust .46 


The Pollyanna scale was originally included in the 
survey because it is the opposite viewpoint to the 
fortress mentality. As Table 63 shows, Pollyanna 
viewers disagreed with all the statements, except the 
positive one with which they showed significant agree- 
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ment. On three of the seven attitude statements related 
to the fortress mentality, Pollyanna viewers show 
significant disagreement. On all others, the correlation 
coefficient indicates no relationship between the two 
variables. 


Table 63 


Correlations between Fortress Mentality and Pollyanna 
Scale 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

27. The world is a dangerous place to be Soa 
28. Violence is unavoidable in Canadian 

society => (03) 
29. Itis safe to walk the downtown 

streets of a city at night .24* 
35. Itis increasingly necessary to have 

a gun in one’s home for protection 

of self and family NZ 
37. School age children are not safe 

outside their own neighborhood without 

an adult = gy 
38. Violence and aggression are good 

ways to deal with conflict = Oke 
45. If asked for a cigarette by a 

stranger on a downtown city street, 

I would hurry on by without 

stopping for he might be a mugger —.14 


*p S 05 


Pollyanna viewers perceive the world as a safer place 
than do alienated or authoritarian viewers. They agree 
that the downtown streets of a large city are safe at 
night. They disagree that children are unsafe when they 
leave their neighbourhoods. 

These viewers also disagree with the statements 
relating to perceived reality of television content. There 
is no significant correlation with any reality statement 
(Table 64). They disagree significantly with two of them. 
They do not perceive that television families are just like 
real families. They are aware that crimes of violence 
occur most often between people who know one 
another. Pollyanna viewers, then, do not see violence 
everywhere, nor do they link television reality with life 
around them. They also do not agree that there should 
be more excitement in television programs. They like 
television but would like to see some types of content 
restricted. 

Only one demographic variable correlates with 
Pollyanna scores. There is a slight tendency for the 


Table 64 


Correlations between Fortress Mentality and Pollyanna 
Scale 


Statement Pearson 
product 
moment 
correlation 

17. Events depicted in television 

families, such as the Bunkers or 

Jeffersons, are just like things 

which happen in real life families om 

19. The fighting on television is just 
like fighting in real life wil 
21. The amount of violence depicted on 
television is a realistic reflec- 
tion of the amount of violence in 
Canadian society =, iI 
23. Violent actions portrayed on 

television usually involve people 

who do not know each other well = 0 
25. Crimes of violence are hardly ever 

between relatives in real life 10) 
40. It is quite common for the victim 

of a violent action to not know 

the aggressor eb 


*p=—205 


Pollyanna viewer to be older than other viewers. (Corre- 
lation between age and Pollyanna was .26.) Otherwise, 
they do not differ from other viewers in occupation, sex, 
education, or income. 

Pollyanna viewers indicate that they watch television 
to relax and because it is fun 9. They tend not to watch 
“because it helps me to forget I am alone”. 

Unfortunately, Pollyanna statements were not 
included as possible messages of television programs. 
Consequently, it is impossible to assess the tendency of 
Pollyanna viewers to perceive Pollyanna messages In 
the television programs. However, several of the 
possible messages are positive in their wording: for 
example, items 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 15. Across all 
types of programs there was a tendency for Pollyanna 
viewers to say that the principle message of the show 
was number 12: “You can do anything if you believe 
you are right,” and number 13: “marriage problems 
associated with living together are easily handled. MY 


Summary 

Is there a relationship between hours spent watching 
television and the fortress mentality for these 
respondents? No! When the effects of education and 
occupation are controlled for, the relationship between 


hours spent watching television and the fortress 
mentality ceases to exist. 

There are strong relationships between two person- 
ality variables and the conviction that the world is 
dangerous. Authoritarian viewers already believe the 
world is full of danger and evil; they do not need 
television to tell them that. Alienated viewers also 
believe that people cannot be trusted and individuals 
must protect themselves if they are going to be safe. 
Television viewing undoubtedly reinforces these percep- 
tions. 

People who watch a lot of television watch more of all 
types of programs except for documentaries and 
religious programs. The viewing of violent television, 
then, must be seen as a function of watching more 
television. The more time one spends with television, 
the more one is exposed to violent content. Those 
respondents in this study who report watching crime 
dramas do not display attitudes that are related to the 
fortress mentality. Both those who watch quite a bit of 
television and those who watch crime programs do 
believe that the things that happen in television 
programs tend to happen in real life. 

People use television in different ways. The lonely, 
alienated viewers use it as a substitute friend. Instead of 
going to the effort of making friends, or because they 
are convinced that people simply don’t want to be 
friends, they find a friend in the television program. 

Authoritarian viewers, believing that dangerous 
things are going on in the world, believe that people are 
influenced by television content. They desire to control 
and censor television. These viewers agree with the 
fortress mentality because it corresponds with their 
belief system. Television doesn’t have to bring them the 
message that the world is dangerous. They know it is, 
and television simple reinforces the message. 

For the Pollyanna viewers the world is all right. They 
have good relationships with other people. They 
disagree with the fortress mentality. They also perceive 
that there is a difference between television reality and 
the real world. These viewers use television for relaxa- 
tion. They enjoy watching it. 

Viewers of crime dramas, soap operas, and situation 
comedies believe that television makes a good 
babysitter. They use television to relax and forget their 
problems. Their children may well be perceived as 
relaxing when they view television. They do not find the 
content of television insulting to their intelligence. 

Viewers who prefer to watch documentaries and 
public affairs programs, on the other hand, are more 
likely to perceive that television is harmful to children. 
Television is a source of information for them. They 
watch to learn from the television program, not for 
enjoyment or relaxation. They find much of the content 
of television intellectually insulting. 
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Chapter Eight 


The Institutional Sample 


Interviews were conducted with two samples of institu- 
tionalized respondents. Late adolescents in a Saskatoon 
retention centre were interviewed and shown the 
television comedy Laverne and Shirley. First-time 
federal offenders were interviewed at the Prince Albert 
Penitentiary and shown the television program 
SALI 


Table 65 


Table 65 reports the means and standard deviations 
for the institutional sample and general population 
sample for hours of television viewing weekly, the 
authoritarian scale, anomia scale, and Pollyanna scale. 
It also reports t-test values as a test between the two 
sample means for statistically significant differences. 


A Comparison of Mean and Standard Deviation for Institutional and General Population Samples on Hours, Authoritarian 


Scale, Anomia Scale, and Pollyanna Scale 


Variable General population 
Mean Standard 
deviation 
Hours of television per week MS) IS: 13.19 
Authoritarian scale 2329) 593 
Anomia scale 13.92 3.90 
Pollyanna scale 9.94 2.03 


*p= .05(t= 1.96, 142 d.f.; p= .05) 


Members of the institutional sample do report 
watching more television per week than those in the 
general population sample. They do not watch signifi- 
cantly more television, however, than the sample of 
non respondents who completed only the long 
questionaire. 

The only other significant difference between the two 
samples is the anomia scales. Members of the institu- 
tional sample have significantly higher anomia scores 
than members of the general population. This is to be 
expected, given the special characteristics of the institu- 
tional sample. 

Since the viewing preferences of the institutional 
sample have already been discussed, attention will focus 
here upon their attitudes towards the fortress mentality 
and the perceived realism of television. A comparison of 
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Institutional population 


Mean Standard t 
deviation 

30.90 19.46 QrOie 

2315 9.11 0.31 

9/25) 3.74 CLONES 

10.10 Te2A 0.20 


the two groups over all the attitude questions indicates 
no significant differences except for the few found in the 
next two tables. 

Table 66 reports the mean and standard deviations 
for both groups on the fortress mentality questions. 
Four statements reflect significant differences between 
the groups. Institutional respondents are more likely to 
agree that the world is a dangerous place and that it is 
necessary to have a gun in one’s home for protection. 
They are less likely to agree with the statement that 
children are not safe outside their own neighbourhood. 
They are also less likely to agree with the statement 
about being mugged by a stranger who asks for a 
cigarette. They are much more likely to agree that 
violence and aggression are good ways to deal with 
conflict. 


eee 


Table 66 


Mean and Standard Deviation for Fortress Mentality Statements by Subsample 


Statement General population 

Mean Standard 
deviation 

The world is a dangerous place tobe 2.65 .96 

Violence is unavoidable in 

Canadian society 2.74 1.01 

It is safe to walk the downtown 

streets of a large city at night 2.40 1.04 


It is increasingly necessary to 
have a gun in one’s home for 
protection of self and family 2.01 .86 


School age children are not safe 
outside their own neighborhood 


without an adult 2.94 1.08 
Violence and aggression are 
good ways to deal with conflict 1.83 .68 


If asked for a cigarette on a 

downtown street I would hurry 

on by without stopping for he 

might be a mugger 3.02 ei? 


Institutional population 


Mean Standard 
deviation t 

Bals .93 Dilio® 
3.00 1.34 98 
2.60 1.19 MI 
2.70 1.38 2.98* 
2.65 81 1.14 
2.70 .66 528% 
E85 .82 2.54* 


The evidence is contradictory. On three of the four 
statements showing significant differences, the institu- 
tional respondents are more likely to show a fortress 
mentality. On the fourth, their answer is reversed from 
the predicted direction. The responses are more 
reflective of life style than opinions coming from 
viewing more television. 

Table 67 reports the responses of the two groups to 
the perceived realism of television. There is only one 
significant difference here. The institutional respondents 
show more agreement with the statement that crimes of 


violence are hardly ever between relatives in real life. 
On all other statements they do not differ significantly 
from the general population sample. 

When responding to statements of general attitude 
towards television, institutional respondents do not 
differ significantly from respondents in the general 
population sample. Institutional respondents do show a 
slight propensity to share beliefs related to the fortress 
mentality. They do not differ significantly from the 
general public in the perceived realism of television. 
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Table 67 


Mean and Standard Deviation for Perceived Reality of Television Statements by Subsample 


Statement General population Institutional population 
Mean Standard Mean Standard 
deviation deviation t 


Events depicted in television 
families... are just like things 


which happen in real life families 3.06 1.08 oD 25 .70 
The fighting on television is just 
like fighting in real life 2.65 1.06 2.45 1.43 of: 


The amount of violence depicted 

on television is a realistic 

reflection of the amount of 

violence in Canadian society 2.81 1.14 2.60 1:23 tS) 
Violent actions portrayed on television 

usually involve people who do 


not know each other well 2.81 1.10 3.10 sD .70 
Crimes of violence are hardly 
ever between relatives in real life 2.28 1.04 2.85 .93 2.28* 


it is quite common for the victim 
of a violent action to not know 
the aggressor 3.46 yy 3) 11) LY 53) 
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Chapter Nine 


The Television Programs 


A. S.W.A.T. 


Three of the four television programs used in this study 
were specifically chosen because they were not being 
shown on either Saskatoon television channel. Since 
none of the respondents had ever viewed the shows 
before, they responded on the basis of the segment of 
the program series chosen for the research. 

S.W.A.T. is a police drama produced in the United 
States. It is based upon the activities of a Strategic 
Weapons and Tactics Squad of a large city police force. 
The squad is well equipped and trained to meet every 
emergency. The S.W.A.T. squad shown in the program 
is a paramilitary organization. It utilizes electronic 
surveillance equipment, specialized training, and a 
special van containing a communications unit. 

The segment of S.W.A.T. used in this study was taped 
from the aBc network on May 25, 1976. According to 
the BBM ratings for January 1976, it ranked 49th among 
all shows for all viewers in the Toronto area, 57th 
among adult viewers, 40th among teenagers, and 34th 
among children. Approximately 616,300 viewers report 
watching S.W.A.T. regularly. 

The particular episode of S.W.A.T. chosen for this 
research is about the activities of the squad to protect 
the life of a state prosecutor who has special evidence 
that will lead to the breakup of a crime syndicate. 
Within the first five minutes of the program, an attempt 
is made to kill the prosecutor on a golf course. The plot 
concerns the prosecutor’s spoiled daughter who is to be 
a victim of kidnapping by the syndicate. The last ten 
minutes of the program are taken up with a running gun 
battle between the syndicate kidnappers and S.W.A.T., 
with the daughter and her police protector caught in the 
middle. Except for the shooting at the beginning and 
the pursuit at the end, the remainder of the show 
consists of scenes dealing with the daughter of the 
prosecutor. She is shown wildly driving a car without a 
driver’s licence, running away from home to go 
dancing, starting a fight by lying to her boyfriend, — 
getting one of the members of the S.W.A.T. squad in 
trouble by taking him away from his duty, rescuing him 
when he tries to save her from being kidnapped, and 
nursing him after he is injured. In the epilogue, she 


informs the S.W.A.T. squad that she has reformed and 
will be returning to school to live a quiet life. Her father 
stands proudly by her side as the program ends. He, a 


Exhibit 1 


Activation Levels — S.W.A.T. 


serious 
peppy 
placid 
leisurely 
sleepy 
suspicious 
fearful 
lively 
defiant 

still 

wide awake 
concentrating 
anxious 
happy 
satisfied 
knowledgeable 
disgusted 
excited 
relaxed 
enlightened 
fortunate 
frustrated 
active 
quick 


Level before viewing S.W.A.T. 
sese: Level after watching S.W.A.T. 


light-hearted 
sluggish 
restless 
industrious 
alert 
trusting 
unafraid 
lifeless 
agreeable 
moving 
drowsy 
inattentive 
relieved 
sad 
dissatisfied 
ignorant 
pleased 
calm 

tense 
unenlightened 
unfortunate 
satisfied 
passive 
slow 
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busy prosecutor, is also a rich widower who has been 
trying to raise his daughter correctly. 

Before and after watching the episode, respondents 
completed the activation measurement (Exhibit 1). 
Those who watched S.W.A.T. showed little change in 
their activation levels before and after the show. Some 
change is to be found in the still/moving scale, with a 
movement towards still. The second change is from 
wide-awake to drowsy. A corresponding change is to be 
seen in the calm, relaxed, passive, and slow scales. After 
viewing S.W.A.T. these respondents report themselves 
slightly more relaxed, drowsy, inattentive, and passive 
than they were before the show. 


Table 68 


Messages Reported Present in S.W.A.T. 


Message Percent of Content 
respondents analysis 
perceiving messages 
message 

Crime does not pay 94% Present 

The family is important in our 

society 94% Present 

It is often necessary for the 

police to use excessive force 90% ** Present 

People get support from their 

family 87% Absent 

Most people like their job 771% Absent 

Most people are happy with 

their position in life 74% Present 

It is important to teach 

children strict obedience to 

their parents 11% Absent 

There are two kinds of people 

in the world: the weak and 

the strong OS ons Absent 

Violence and aggression are good 

ways to deal with conflict 61% Absent 

The world is a dangerous 

place to be 55% * Present 

What youth needs most today is 

strict discipline, rugged 

determination, and the will to work 

for family and country 55% Absent 


* indicates that this message was chosen by 35% of respondents in the 
institutional sample 


indicates that this message was chosen by 40% of respondents in the 
institutional sample 
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Table 68 reports the messages that respondents said 
were present in the show. It also indicates those 
messages that the content analysis reported present in 
the program. More than half the viewers reported seeing 
11 different messages in this program. The content 
analysis agrees with five of them (45 per cent). 


Table 69 
Type of Interaction Depicted in S.W.A.T. 


Percent of Content 
respondents analysis 


The best way of interacting 
with people as demonstrated in 


this program is to: selecting 

a) be kind 3% Absent 
b) be thoughtful 13% Absent 
c) be pushy — Absent 
d) be strict 10% Absent 
e) be aggressive 25% Absent 
f) tell white lies ut he 
g) be straightforward 29% Absent 
h) be sarcastic 3% Absent 
i) be evasive 3% Absent 
j) be tactful 6% Absent 
k) be assertive 3% Absent 


“Crime does not pay” was the central message 
perceived by 94 per cent of the viewers. “The family is 
important in our society” is seen as an important 
message of the program by 94 per cent of the viewers. 
Ninety per cent thought that the message “it is often 
necessary for the police to use excessive force” was 
present in the program. 

Table 69 summarizes the type of interaction between 
people that was portrayed in S.W.A.T. Of those viewing 
this program, 32 per cent said it was to be straightfor- 
ward, while only 25 per cent said it was to be aggressive. 
The content analysis did not agree with any of the 
respondents. 

The majority of these viewers (84 per cent) said that 
they would watch another episode of S.W.A.T.; 55 per 
cent of these said they would watch it because it was 
thrilling; 23 per cent said they would watch it to pass 
the time, another 10 per cent said they would watch it 
for relaxation. One person indicated that he/she would 
watch it “to learn about things”. 

When asked to estimate what percentage of the 49 
minutes, 21 seconds of the program time contained 
violent or aggressive activity, 45 per cent stated that less 
than 30 per cent of the program had such incidents. 


Another 19 per cent of the respondents estimated that 
40 to 69 per cent of the time was spent on aggressive 
activity. Only one respondent estimated that 80 to 89 
per cent of program time was spent on aggressive 
activity. 

The average violence rating for the program was 3.64 
on a scale where one equals “not violent at all” and 
seven is “very violent”. Ratings below the mean were 
made by 42 per cent of the respondents; 58 per cent of 
them rated the show above the mean for violence — that 
is, with scores from four to six. No respondent chose the 
value seven — “‘very violent”. 

Conflict was seen to be portrayed in the program by 
23 respondents (74 per cent); 69 per cent of these stated 
that the way in which the conflict was resolved was 
through physical violence. One respondent chose 
arbitration, another conciliation, another compliance to 
authority, and another thought the conflict was 
preserved. 

The viewers were also asked to rate the program for 
realism on a scale of one (not at all true to life) to seven 
(very true to life). The entire range of scores was used 
by the respondents. The average rating was 3.84; 10 per 
cent said that it was not at all true to life, while only one 
rated it at seven. 

When asked to name the main character of the 
episode, 45 per cent of the viewers picked Lt. 
Haraldson, the head of the S.W.A.T. squad. Seven 
viewers (23 per cent) named the prosecutor, Mr. 
Stevens, while another 26 per cent chose his daughter, 
Victoria. Two, people named Officer Sweet, the 
policeman who attempts to rescue Victoria from her 
kidnappers. One person said he/she could not name a 
main character. 

Ninety per cent of the viewers said that the story took 
place in the future. When asked to pick the major city in 


Exhibit 2 
The Program — S.W.A.T. 


funny not funny 
exciting unexciting 
interesting uninteresting 
educational not educational 
serious silly 
true to life not true to life 
violent not violent 
predictable unpredictable 
suspenseful not suspenseful 
entertaining not entertaining 
sensual not sensual 
manipulative not manipulative 
accurate inaccurate. 
colourful colourless 


General population 
seee= Jnstitutional population 
ce na ei ae Se nS 


which the action took place, 32 per cent chose Los 
Angeles. Other cities’ names were Detroit (ten per cent), 
Chicago (16 per cent), San Francisco (13 per cent), New 
York (ten per cent), and Montreal (six per cent). Three 
persons could not pick a city for the action. 

Exhibit 2 summarizes the ratings of S.W.A.T. on the 
semantic differential scale entitled “this program”. It is 
seen as exciting, interesting, serious, not too violent, and 
colourful. Generally, the program received higher 
ratings for excitement, interest, and entertainment than 
the three other programs used in this research. 

It would appear that S.W.A.T. is a man’s program. 
Men received significantly higher ratings than women 
by the viewers of this show (Exhibit 3). Career people 
also received very high ratings on the semantic differen- 
tial. Teenagers were rated by only 25 respondents. The 
ratings were generally negative, especially noting that 
they are portrayed as being “dissatisfied with life” 
(average 2.44), “unstable ” (average 2.48), and “foolish” 
(average 2.32). 

All viewers were asked their impressions of Mr. 
Stevens, the prosecutor, as a main character of the 
show. Viewers rated him as being interesting, wise, 
honest, moral, predictable, wholesome, efficient, kind, 
learned, clean, and rich. Generally, the prosecutor 
received favourable ratings from viewers in the general 


Exhibit 3 
Men and Women — S.W.A.T. 


WOMEN 
powerless powerful 
incompetent competent 
boring interesting 
unstable stable 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life 
passive active 
wise foolish 
MEN 
powerless 5 powerful 
incompetent : competent 
boring paces interesting 
unstable mnene teri. EP stable 
dissatisfied eae, satisfied 
with life “"a00, with life 
passive bh active 
wise aassset oa foolish 


—— General population 
see=' Content analysis 
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Exhibit 4 


Teenagers and Career People — S.W.A.T. 


TEENAGERS 
powerless powerful 
incompetent competent 
boring interesting 
unstable stable 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life 
passive active 
wise foolish 
CAREER PEOPLE 
powerless powerful 
incompetent Sa competent 
boring interesting 
unstable stable 
dissatisfied Pie satisfied 
with life ~ with life 
passive active 
wise \ee foolish 


General population 
sseee Content analysis 


population sample. He was seen as a sympathetic and 
rather well portrayed character. Only one respondent 
was negative towards Prosecutor Stevens in his/her 
responses. 

The institutional viewers saw Prosecutor Stevens 
quite differently from those in the general population 
sample. As Exhibit 5 indicates, they rated him as 
boring, foolish, repulsive, delicate, unwholesome, 
bungling, clean, proud, and rich. For these viewers, 
Prosecutor Stevens is not a likable character. 

S.W.A.T. was shown to the inmates at the Prince 
Albert Penitentiary. Due to time restrictions, they 
completed only the semantic differential for the 
program and the one for main character. Exhibit 2 gives 
the ratings of the institutional viewers for the program; 
there are significant differences between the two groups. 
The institutional viewers saw the show as funnier, sillier, 
not as realistic, more violent, predictable, manipulative, 
and inaccurate than the viewers in the general 
population sample. 

The institutional viewers also saw different messages 
in the program. Only 25 per cent of them reported that 
one of the messages of the show was “crime does not 
pay.” The largest group of institutional viewers (40 per 
cent ) said a message of the show was “it is often 
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Exhibit 5 


Main Character — S.W.A.T. — Mr. Stevens 


boring 
old 

tall 
unusual 
emotional 
wise 
honest 
feminine 
happy 
repulsive 
tough 
moral 
predictable 
wholesome 
irrational 
sensitive 
bungling 
kind 
learned 
dirty 

free 
intuitive 
bold 
sociable 
humble 
rich 


—— General population 
seeee Institutional sample 


interesting 
young 

short 

usual 
unemotional 
foolish 
dishonest 
masculine 
sad 
attractive 
delicate 
immoral 
unpredictable 
unwholesome 
rational 
insensitive 
efficient 
cruel 
ignorant 
clean 
restrained 
logical 
timid 
unsociable 
proud 

poor 


necessary for police to use excessive force,” and 40 per 
cent also said that a message in the show was “there are 
two kinds of people in this world: the strong and the 
weak.” Of all the institutional viewers, 35 per cent 
stated that the message “these days a person doesn’t 
really know whom one can count on” was present; 35 
per cent also saw the messages “the world is a 
dangerous place to be” and a “city’s downtown is 


dangerous at night.” 


The institutional viewers agreed with the general 
population viewers that the best way of interaction 
portrayed in the program was to “be aggressive” — 25 
per cent chose that alternative. A full 60 per cent of the 
institutional viewers said they would watch another 
episode of the program; 55 per cent of these said they 


would do it to pass the time. 


Generally, the institutional viewers thought that less 
than 20 per cent of the program time was taken up in 
violent or aggressive activity. Not one of the institu- 
tional viewers thought that more than 49 per cent of the 
program time was involved with such activity. 

The institutional viewers do not disagree with the 
general population viewers on their ratings of reality. 
The institutional average was 3.11, while the general 
population average was 3.84. It should be noted, 
however, that there is a larger discrepancy between 
average ratings of reality and violence on the two 
questionnaires. The question appears once in the 
interview and again in the semantic differential scales. 
While the general population shows a high correlation 
between the two rating scales, the institutional 
population shows quite a lot of variance between the 
two. The two responses should serve as checks on one 
another. This would indicate that the institutional 
respondents did not take the study as seriously as those 
in the general population. 

Exhibits 3 and 4 also present the ratings of various 
groups of characters made by the coder doing the 
content analysis. It must be noted that the content 
analysis coding sheet was changed after this study was 
developed, so that instead of making a judgment upon a 
seven-point semantic differential scale the coders made 
their responses on a three-point scale: powerless, 
neutral, powerful. This is indicated on the chart by 
placing the dotted lines through the midpoints of the 
corresponding points on this scale. Hence, the coding 
data for the content analysis will show more extreme 
movement than the average scores on the general 
population viewers. 

There is, however, quite a lot of difference between 
the two ratings. This study was developed to check the 
validity of the content analysis. The coders appear to 
have made quite different ratings from the general 
population. Both agree that men were portrayed on this 
show generally as more powerful, competent, inter- 
esting, active, and wise then women. There are strong 
sexual stereotypes in S.W.A.T., and both viewer and 


content analysis point this out. The coder rated men less 


stable and more dissatisfied with life than the viewers 
perceived them to be. 

Similarly, the two analyses differ in their perceptions 
of teenagers. The content analysis coder found Victoria 
Stevens, the teenager on S.W.A.T., much more inter- 
esting, active, and wise than the average viewer. (See 
comparison study for further perceptions of Ms. 
Stevens.) Career groups were generally seen alike by 
both analyses. 

Examining the ratings given to the program by the 


different types of viewers discussed earlier, the following 


patterns emerge (Table 70). Regular viewers of crime 
programs tended to rate this one as more exciting, 
entertaining, interesting, suspenseful, and sensual than 
other viewers. 


Table 70 


Correlations between Rating of S.W.A.T. and Types of 
Viewers 


Item Hours Watch AnomiaPolly- — Authori- 
crime anna tarian 
dramas 

Funny = 1g 18 YQ) = Sy .05 

Exciting Ale 235 seh) = 78) .20 

Interesting E505 .40* .43* — .09 ooh 

Educational .43* .26 OK es A: 238 

Serious 16 .29 A) = 04 WS 

True to life sahese sla) KS = as we) 

Violent = 35) 0S =~ = 0k — .48* 

Predictable (2 = f0b) yi mul = o33}5) 

Suspenseful Pl seksi 2 Oa ZO 22 

Entertaining 34 34 oll4 .03 All 

Sensual =o AIG) eS iss alk .02 24 

Manipulative —.20 —.04 42s 03 Pt) 

Accurate 01 25 30 18 235 

Colourful .14 Sil 24 28 .41* 

«pt 05 


When responding to the self-descriptions of 
activation levels, regular viewers showed a tendency to 
indicate that they were more tense, excited, and moving 
(physical activity) than other viewers. After watching 
the program, however, they were more placid, leisurely, 
agreeable, still, relieved, happy, satisfied, pleased, 
relaxed, and enlightened than other viewers. In other 
words, there is a marked change in activation level in 
viewers who reported watching crime programs 
regularly. These viewers indicated that they watched 
such programs for enjoyment. It appears that it was 
indeed an enjoyable, relaxing experience for them. 

Pollyanna viewers think the program is silly and not 
educational. They tend to be the most critical and 
negative about the program. When asked to rate the 
main character, Pollyanna viewers tended to rate Mr. 
Stevens as more interesting, older, emotional, wise, 
honest, masculine, attractive, moral, wholesome, kind, 
learned, clean, sociable, and rich. In other words, their 
perceptions of Mr. Stevens are extremely positive. 

Those who spend a lot of time watching television 
rated the program as exciting, interesting, educational, 
true to life, and slightly less violent than other viewers. 
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This is an indication of desensitization here, with 
extensive television viewing causing viewers to not see 
as much violence in the program. 

When asked to rate Mr. Stevens as a main character, 
respondents who watch television extensively tended to 
think of him as an unusual character. Watching crime 
dramas was related to perceiving Mr. Stevens as being 
happy, moral, wholesome, sensitive, kind, learned, and 
sociable. Again, these viewers, like the Pollyanna 
viewers, perceive Mr. Stevens positively. 


Table 71 


Correlations between rating of Mr. Stevens and Types of 
Viewers 


Item Hours Watch AnomiaAuthori- Polly- 
crime tarlan anna 
dramas 

Interesting = XO hi! .06 16 .41* 

Old 03 2) .03 AS SByIFe 

Tall = 5) =A! 0S .06 we) 

Usual = 6th el! PPR — {MI 18 

Emotional .06 .02 .02 PA .46* 

Wise oll eS (zs 14 14 EO 

Honest = (05) 3) 14 = AUT 45* 

Masculine = 0D) ALE OF: .07 .48* 

Happy == 1G 233 ls 18 28 

Attractive AO OOD oy 47* 

Tough — .02 1G) .02 18 433 

Moral = 0) 3] 04 24 Te 

Predictable = lS} oll! = (0)il 07 33 

Wholesome —.04 OO .07 .42* 

Rational — .04 eae, gil 532 29 

Sensitive == il She a2 .03 225 

Efficient = 08 30 .04 ap 5 

Kind = (9 soll == Oil S7/ eSiigs 

Learned 10 34 .03 2 43% 

Clean = XS) PS, = sitll = (Os! “oe 

ice Se .26 07 11 19 

Logical ay) .16 .09 .02 .30 

Bold = (03) P| 0S mil 2g) 

Sociable 01 .40* 01 07 ROOF 

Proud ey .06 19 29 ao 

Rich =e NO NG) .41* 

*p £05 
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The alienated viewers perceived the program as enter- 
taining, educational, and manipulative. The authori- 
tarian viewers have many of the same beliefs as the 
alienated viewers, but they happen to have the lowest 
violence rating for the show. They also perceive the 
show as accurate. The authoritarian belief system is one 
which understands that there are evil forces at work in 
the world that must be controlled by the powers of 
righteousness and good. It may well be that they 
perceive less violence because they do not believe that 
the use of physical force to control the power of crime is 
improper. They tend to perceive the program as being 
accurate and true to life. They also tend to rate it as 
predictable and educational. Of course, the forces of 
good win out; that is predictable, because the authori- 
tarians strongly believe in the use of force to control 
evil. The authoritarian believer knows that the program 
portrays what must be done to stop the forces that 
would threaten the lives of peaceful, good people. 

In summary, the different types of viewers perceive 
the program differently. The regular viewer of crime 
dramas relaxes while watching S.W.A.T.. The Pollyanna 
viewer reacts against the program but is favourable to 
the character of Mr. Stevens. The individual who 
watches a lot of television, desensitized by his/her 
viewing, does not perceive the program as violent. The 
authoritarian viewer also does not perceive it as violent 
because of his/her beliefs about the world, use of 
physical force, and power. Thus, all the viewers perceive 
the same program as they are prepared to understand it 
in the context of their own belief and value systems. 


B. Laverne and Shirley 


Laverne and Shirley was chosen for this research as an 
example of situation comedies. It was not on the 
Saskatoon market at the time of this survey. According 
to the BBM survey of January 1976, it was ranked eighth 
in Ontario, with 1,705,300 persons reporting that they 
watched it. It ranked seventh among all programs 
viewed by children, third for teenagers, and fifteenth for 
adults. The particular segment was taped from the 
Global network on June 15, 1976. 

This episode of Laverne and Shirley focuses on a feud 
between Laverne and an office worker at the factory. 
The office worker is constantly putting Laverne down. 
Shirley convinces Laverne to take out her hostilities by 
having their bowling team win the factory tournament. 
Since the office worker is the head of another women’s 
team, this would restore Laverne’s honour. Laverne 
agrees to this plan and begins to coach her team for the 
contest. At the bowling alley they meet two male 
regulars on the series, one of whom has his fingers 
jammed into a woman’s bowling ball. The two men 
attempt to remove the ball ineptly. Unfortunately, 
Laverne becomes sick before the bowling tournament. 
In order to force her to stay home and rest, Shirley 
hides all of Laverne’s clothes. Laverne, left at home on 


the night of the tournament, is visited by a woman from 
a religious mission for the destitute. Laverne convinces 
her that she is destitute, without clothes or food. After a 
hot meal at the mission, Laverne appears at the bowling 
alley in time to win the tournament for her team. She is 
dressed in one of the uniforms provided by the mission. 
Viewers had a hard time finding a message in this 
program. For 74 per cent, the message was “there are 
two kinds of people in this world: the strong and the 
weak” (Table 72); 58 per cent of the respondents 
thought that the message was “you can do anything if 
you believe you are right.” Eight other messages were 
chosen by at least one-third of the viewers. Only one of 
them was picked up on the content analysis, “people are 
happy with their position in life.” Of the four messages 
chosen by the coder doing the content analysis, one was 
mentioned by 36 per cent of the viewers and the other 


Table 72 


Messages Reported Present in Laverne and Shirley 


Message Percent of Content 
respondents analysis 
perceiving 
message 

There are two kinds of people 

in this world: the weak and 

the strong 74% Absent 

You can do anything if you 

believe you are right 58% Absent 

If you believe you are morally 

right, any action you take 

is justified 48% Absent 

One main trouble today is 

that people talk too much and 

work too little 48% Absent 

An insult to your honor should 

always be punished 39% Absent 

Most people like their job 36% Absent 

People are happy with their 

position in life 36% Present 

Nowadays a person has to live 

pretty much for today and let 

tomorrow take care of itself 36% Absent 

These days a person doesn’t really 

know whom one can count on 32% Absent 

Violence and aggression are good 

ways to deal with conflict 6% Present 

People get support from their 

family and friends 0 Present 

There is an appropriate way to 

0 Present 


get revenge 
00 Oe EE eee ee 


was mentioned by only six per cent. The other two were 
not mentioned by any viewer as possible messages of 
the program. 

For 19 per cent of the respondents, the episode 
suggested that the best way of interacting with people is 
being thoughtful (Table 73); 16 per cent chose being 
aggressive as the message about interaction, while 
another 16 per cent chose “to tell a white lie”. For 13 
per cent, the program taught a person to be evasive; 36 
per cent of the respondents chose other alternatives. 
Two responses were chosen by the content analysis. 
One of them, “to be aggressive”, was mentioned by 16 
per cent of the viewers. The other one was chosen by six 
per cent of the viewers. 


Table 73 
Type of Interaction Depicted in Laverne and Shirley 


Percent of Content 
respondents analysis 


The best way of interacting 
with people as demonstrated 


in this program is to: selecting 

a) be kind 6% Absent 
b) be thoughtful 19% Absent 
c) be pushy 6% Present 
d) be strict 3% Absent 
e) be aggressive 16% Present 
f) tell white lies 16% Absent 
g) be straightforward 6% Absent 
h) be sarcastic 10% Absent 
i) be evasive 13% Absent 
j) _ be tactful 6% Absent 
k) be assertive 3% Absent 


A total of 18 persons (58 per cent) said that they 
would watch another segment of the show; 72 per cent 
of these said that they would watch it to pass the time, 
while 28 per cent said they would watch it for relaxa- 
tion. 

Laverne and Shirley ran for approximately 26 
minutes; 87 per cent of the viewers said that less than 
ten per cent of the program was taken up with violent or 
aggressive activity. No viewer stated that more than 39 
per cent of the episode had aggressive or violent activity 
in it. When asked to rate the program as either “not 
violent at all — 1” to “very violent — 7”, the average 
rating was 1.84, with the highest rating being five. 

Viewers rated the program on the average 3.90 for 
reality, with three of them choosing “not at all true to 
life” and four choosing “very true to life”. 

For 81 per cent of the viewers, conflict was portrayed 
in the program; 32 per cent believe that the major 
solution to this conflict was verbal violence. A 
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constructive resolution of the conflict was seen by 16 
per cent. Two respondents (eight per cent) stated that 
the conflict was unsolved, while another two said it was 
still preserved. 

As many as 65 per cent of the viewers thought it 
occurred between 1965 and the present. Since the 
program is set in the 1950s, those viewers who stated 
that it was set between World War II and 1965 (32 per 
cent) were correct. One person said it would occur in 
the future. 

Laverne and Shirley takes place in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. Only 35 per cent of the viewers named 
Milwaukee as the city in which the action takes place; 
23 per cent named New York City, 13 per cent picked 
Los Angeles, while ten per cent chose Saskatoon as the 
location of the show. Another ten per cent picked 
Chicago and one viewer named Detroit, another named 
Vancouver, and one other said it could take place in 
any city. 

When asked to name the main character, 90 per cent 
of the viewers named Laverne. Three viewers (ten per 
cent) chose Shirley as the main character, and one 
picked the doctor who comes to treat Laverne’s cold. 
Compared to S.W.A.T., there is much more agreement 
about who the main character is in Laverne and Shirley. 

The viewers describe Laverne as an adult between 19 
and 40 years of age. She is a hero for 52 per cent, and 
villain for 6 per cent; 94 per cent of the viewers believed 
that she either marries or expects to marry in the story. 
One viewer noted she was single. Another said she had 
once been married. 

A full 87 per cent said she was in the blue-collar 
income group; ten per cent thought she was in the 
white-collar group and 23 per cent said she was in the 
lower class. All viewers agreed that she was a white 
North American, but 13 per cent thought she was 
Canadian. On a scale of bureaucratic (1) to accommo- 
dating (7), viewers rated Laverne at 4.29; 55 per cent 
were below the average, while 45 per cent were above it. 

The semantic differential scale measuring level of 
activation shows no significant differences between 
viewer self-descriptions before and after the show 
except for light-hearted, inattentive, and relieved 
(Exhibit 6). 

Laverne and Shirley did not receive any very high 
ratings as a program (Exhibit 7). The viewers in the 
institutional sample (late adolescents) see it as even less 
funny than those in the general population sample. The 
institutionalized viewers also perceive the program as 
being significantly more violent, predictable, realistic, 
suspenseful, and slightly more manipulative. 

Laverne and Shirley reverses the difference in percep- 
tions between men and women as portrayed in 
S.W.A.T. Women received significantly higher ratings 
by viewers watching Laverne and Shirley. Men were 
rated significantly lower on all scales. Several male 
respondents told the interviewers that they objected to 
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Exhibit 6 


Activation Levels — Laverne and Shirley 


serious light-hearted 
peppy sluggish 
placid restless 
leisurely industrious 
sleepy alert 
suspicious trusting 
fearful unafraid 
lively lifeless 
defiant agreeable 
still moving 
wide awake drowsy 
concentrating inattentive 
anxious relieved 
happy sad 
satisfied dissatisfied 
knowledgeable ignorant 
disgusted pleased 
excited calm 
relaxed tense 
enlightened unenlightened 
fortunate unfortunate 
frustrated satisfied 
active passive 
quick slow 


— Before the show 
ames After the show 


the image of men on Laverne and Shirley. Except for the 
“Fonz”, who occasionally visits the show, the males 
portrayed on Laverne and Shirley are immature and 
inept. 

The older adolescents who viewed the show at 
Kilburn Hall perceived women, as portrayed on 
Laverne and Shirley, slightly differently from viewers in 
the general population. They perceived women as more 
interesting, dissatisfied with life, passive, and wise. Men 
on the program were perceived similarly to the women. 
Career people on the show were seen as unstable, dissat- 
isfied with life, passive, and slightly wiser. 

When rating the main character, Laverne, viewers 
tended to see her as young, foolish, feminine, irrational, 
ignorant and intuitive. The institutionalized viewer saw 
her as even more foolish, dishonest, less feminine, but 
happier and more learned. 
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Exhibit 7 


The Program — Laverne and Shirley 


ne 


Exhibit 9 


Men and Women — Laverne and Shirley 


funny not funny WOMEN 
exciting unexciting 
; ’ : powerless powerful 
interesting uninteresting ; 
; ‘ incompetent competent 
educational not educational 2 : ‘ 
; F boring interesting 
serious silly 
: ; unstable stable 
true to life not true to life ee : 
a ; dissatisfied satisfied 
violent not violent Wwithilite widlite 
predictable unpredictable passive active 
suspenseful not suspenseful Ice Foolish 
entertaining not entertaining MEN 
sensual not sensual 
: , ; : powerless powerful 
manipulative not manipulative 
: incompetent competent 
accurate inaccurate 
borin interestin 
colourful colourless & & 
unstable stable 
General population sample dissatisfied satisfied 
seeee Kilburn Hall sample with life with life 
passive active 
Exhibit 8 wise foolish 


The Elderly and Career People — Laverne and Shirley 


THE ELDERLY 


General population 
seeseKilburn Hall 


powerless powerful Exhibit 10 
i can ia Pea eae Men and Women, Content Analysis — Laverne and 
boring interesting Shirley 
unstable stable Ran rs 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life powerless poverul 
Be ae incompetent competent 
se oe boring interesting 
unstable stable 
CAREER PEOPLE dissatisfied satisfied 
ful with life with life 
: poweHless aes passive active 
A a Beet, wise foolish 
boring interesting MEN 
unstable stable Ra 
: owerfu 
dissatisfied satisfied [BONES Je 
with life with life incompetent competent 
passive active boring interesting 
wise foolish unstable stable 
; dissatisfied satisfied 
ecialpopulauon with life with life 
seee= [nstitutional sample ; 
passive active 


«+++» Content analysis 
SS wise foolish 


es 


Exhibit 11 


Main Character — Laverne and Shirley 


LAVERNE 
boring interesting 
old young 
tall short 
unusual usual 
emotional unemotional 
wise foolish 
honest dishonest 
feminine masculine 
happy sad 
repulsive attractive 
tough delicate 
moral immoral 
predictable unpredictable 
wholesome unwholesome 
irrational rational 
sensitive insensitive 
bungling efficient 
kind cruel 
learned ignorant 
dirty clean 
free restrained 
intuitive logical 
bold timid 
sociable unsociable 
humble proud 
rich poor 


General population 
seees Kilburn Hall 


Table 74 presents the correlations between the 
different types of viewers and responses on the semantic 
differential scale measuring attitudes towards the 
program. Pollyanna viewers tended to rate the program 
as less interesting. Pollyanna viewers rating Laverne 
tended to perceive her as more sociable (Table 75). 

Viewers’ perceptions of the female characters of the 
program did vary, with authoritarian viewers tending to 
rate the women as less satisfied with life and more 
foolish. Hours spent watching television tended to affect 
the perceptions of men on the program, with extensive 
viewers stating they were passive and foolish. 
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Table 74 


Correlations between Rating of Laverne and Shirley and 
Types of Viewers *p 8.05 


Item Hours Anomia Authori- Polly- 

tarian anna 
Funny silit = oi) .O1 le 
Exciting .27 = PRs) .02 —.24 
Interesting =H .02 01 =o}: 
Educational .06 —.08 =, lil alles: 
Serious a= 13) = 25Tl 29 —.24 
True to life pill 24 18 .02 
Violent —.06 =, IF) —.24 .04 
Predictable —.14 ali, —.30 .04 
Suspenseful .04 .02 .02 .06 
Entertaining 14 05 .03 eum 
Sensual 203 .06 24 Sell) 
Manipulative .06 PZ nell = 7A) 
Accurate 02 .07 —.08 =p 1K) 
Colourful 10 16 .16 2S 
Table 75 


Correlations between Rating of Laverne and Shirley and 
Types of Viewers *p 4.05 


Item Hours Anomia Authori- Polly- 

tarian anna 
Interesting —.06 .05 .06 08 
Old SOS = 407) .08 .05 
Tall ="36% 18 —.09 05 
Usual = (07 19 alt ao 
Emotional m2 =yc)5) = 07) p21 
Wise = 408 Seth =, 112 74 
Honest =p 3 Ome © 16 
Masculine 01 19 3 .24 
Happy .02 —.14 Sahel 30 
Attractive O01 =O See = 05: 
Tough a2 19 .06 Salis 
Moral 35253 —.14 —oOn 01 
Predictable =e = 515 =) eS 
Wholesome .08 aig, ——20) .10 
Rational oi 28 alhiy/ .03 
Sensitive aD lls) sil) —-10 
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Table 75 (continued) 


Correlations between Rating of Laverne and Shirley and 
Types of Viewers *p & .05 


Item Hours Anomia Authori- Polly- 
tarian anna 
Efficient sph —.04 = (05) .08 
Kind —.08 18 —.14 .08 
Learned .26 18 = 116) = 12 
Clean 15 .06 esl 02 
Free .02 08 all sili 
Logical VIS 14 = il .20 
Bold S07) = 8h") = 1 =.18 
Sociable Pe} —.09 = 33 .43* 
Proud .02 S15} = 95) = 08) 
Rich 21 .20 .28 .03 


Alienated viewers of Laverne and Shirley tend to see 
Laverne as more emotional, less honest, and timid. 
Authoritarian viewers react quite negatively to Laverne, 
viewing her as unattractive, unhappy, immoral, and 
unpredictable. A clue to this may be gained from the 
interviewers’ reports that some viewers objected to 
Laverne showing up in the bowling alley in the uniform 
of the religious group who collected clothes at her door. 
They took this as a joke about religion. One or two even 
suggested the program was sacreligious. Since these 
viewers indicate that they watch religious programs, it 
can be assumed that they have a high degree of 
religiosity. It is indeed the content of this program that 
offends them. Similarly, the nonverbal check sheets for 
one religious couple indicate that they stiffened up when 
Laverne appeared in the bowling alley in the uniform. 
This couple made a point to remark afterwards that the 
program was not funny. 


C. Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 

Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, was chosen for this 
research because it was a controversial program that 
was not shown in Saskatoon and because it is an 
example of a soap opera. Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman is a Norman Lear production. It was syndi- 
cated over independent television in the United States 
and Canada because the networks did not want to take 
a chance with its controversial content. 

The one-hour double segment used in this research 
was taped on May 24, 1976, from the cac network in 
Toronto. It was broadcast at midnight. BBM figures show 
that Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman ranked 115th out of 
129 programs for all viewers in Ontario. It was 94th 
among all programs for adult viewers and 116th among 


all programs for teenagers and children. 

The segment of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman used 
in this research begins with Mary preparing for the visit 
of her “old friend” Mona McKenzie, a sex therapist. 
Mary and her husband, Tom, have been having sexual 
problems. Tom is temporarily impotent and Mary 
hopes that Mona will be able to help Tom with his 
problem. Shortly after Mona arrives, Mary receives a 
phone call from her sister — pre-arranged by Mary so 
that she could leave Tom and Mona alone for awhile. 

Mary hurries next door to the neighbours’ where 
Charlie and Loretta Haggers are entertaining Charlie’s 
first wife, Muriel. During the visit, Loretta insists that 
Muriel spend her time in Fernwood at the Haggers’ 
house. Charlie tries to warn Loretta but she ushers 
Muriel upstairs to her room. While they are upstairs in 
Muriel’s room, Mary and Charlie decide that Muriel is 
an evil person and up to no good. 

The next day Charlie tells Loretta about the robbery 
in a diner that he and Muriel once owned. During the 
course of the robbery, Charlie was forced to “‘put up his 
hands”, thus tossing some hot grease on Muriel and 
scarring her face. Later in the program Muriel substan- 
tiates the grease story but, she says, it was no robbery. 
Charlie threw the grease on her because she was 
wearing open-toed wedgies. Loretta does not know who 
to believe. 

Tom and Mona, in the meantime, have been getting 
to know one another. Mary comes home to find them 
chatting about Mona’s work. The next morning, as Tom 
is leaving for work, Mary and he discuss Mona. Tom 
indicates that he is willing to cooperate with Mona in 
whatever way necessary. Mary, however, has just 
looked up the word surrogate in the dictionary. She 
suddenly doesn’t want Tom to see Mona again. The 
show ends as Tom leaves for work, indicating he will 
gladly cooperate with Mona if it will make Mary happy, 
and Mary calling Mona to come over and explain to her 
what a sex surrogate is. 

A total of 71 per cent of the viewers stated that the 
message of this program is “our main trouble today is 
that people talk too much and work too little” and 68 
per cent thought the message was “there are two kinds 
of people in this world: the strong and the weak.” 
Sixteen viewers (52 per cent) also chose as messages two 
statements: “people get support from their family” and 
“if you believe you are morally right, any action you 
take is justified.” 

Five other messages were chosen by more than 30 per 
cent of the viewers. As Table 76 indicates, the content 
analysis did not pick any of the messages that more 
than half of the viewers agreed upon. The content 
analysis indicates two messages in the episode. One of 
them, “most people like their job”, was perceived by 48 
per cent of the viewers. The other was only mentioned 
by 16 per cent of the persons who watched this 
program. 
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Table 76 


Message Present in Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


Message Percent of Content 
respondents analysis 
perceiving 
message 

Our main trouble today is that 

people talk too much and,work 

too little 71% Absent 

There are two kinds of people 

in the world: the strong 

and the weak 68% Absent 

People get support from their 

family and friends 52% Absent 

If you believe you are morally 

right, any action you take 

is justified 52% Absent 

You can do anything if you 

believe you are morally right 48% Absent 

Most people like their job 48% Present 

Nowadays a person has to live 

pretty much for today and let 

tomorrow take care of itself 48% Absent 

These days a person doesn’t really 

know whom one can count on 48% Absent 

Concerned citizens get into more 

trouble than it’s worth, 1.e., it 

doesn’t pay to get involved 32% Abseni 

Most people are happy with their 

position in life 16% Present 


When asked how the episode portrayed the best way 
to interact with other people (Table 77), 32 per cent of 
the respondents said that it was to be aggressive; 13 per 
cent chose “be kind”, the alternative preferred by the 
content analysis. 

Only nine respondents (29 per cent) reported that 
they would watch another segment. This is the lowest of 
the three programs discussed so far. Fourteen per cent 
of those stating that they would watch it again said they 
would do so to pass the-time; ten per cent reported they 
would watch for relaxation. One person said he/she 
would watch to learn, while another indicated the 
motivation to watch was because it was thrilling. 

A total of 74 per cent of the viewers estimated that 
less than ten per cent of the show was spent on violent 
or aggressive content; 94 per cent said it was lower than 
39 per cent. Only two persons (six per cent) stated that 
between 50 and 69 per cent of the program contained 
aggressive activity. The average on the violence scale for 
the program was 1.84. 
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Table 77 


Type of Interaction Depicted in Mary Hartman, 
Mary Hartman 


Percent of Content 
respondents analysis 


The best way of interacting 
with people as demonstrated 


in this program is to: selecting 

a) be kind 13% Present 
b) be thoughtful 13% Present 
c) be pushy 10% Absent 
d) be strict 10% Absent 
e) be aggressive 33% Absent 
f) tell white lies 3% Present 
g) be straightforward 7% Absent 
h) be sarcastic 0 Absent 
1) be evasive 3% Absent 
j) _ be tactful 71% Absent 
k) be assertive 3% Absent 


When asked to rate the program on reality, the 
average was 3.03 (1 = not true to life); 65 per cent of 
the viewers were below the average, while 35 per cent 
were above it. 

A total of 87 per cent of the viewers stated that there 
was a conflict portrayed in the program; 23 viewers (74 
per cent) said that the conflict was left unsolved. One 
said it was solved by conciliation, another by coercion. 

When asked to name the city in which this program 
took place (regular viewers of the show know that Mary 
Hartman lives in Fernwood), 42 per cent said it could 
occur in any city. Six persons named New York City (19 
per cent), while five picked Los Angeles (16 per cent). 
Other cities named were Ottawa, Chicago, Houston, 
and Toronto. 

Mary Hartman was chosen as the main character by 
77 per cent of the respondents. Mona McKenzie was 
picked by 19 per cent, while one person named Tom 
Hartman as the main character. No one picked Charlie 
or Loretta Haggers, although they take up much of the 
time in this episode. 

Viewers thought that the action of the program took 
place between 1965 and the present, with only five 
viewers (16 per cent) stating it was sometime in the 
future. Almost all the viewers — 29, or 94 per cent — 
thought that Mary was between 19 and 40 years old. 
Ninety per cent of the viewers said that Mary was 
married, while ten per cent indicated that she had at one 
time been married. The viewers were about evenly 
divided on the question of Mary having any depen- 
dents. Since Mary’s daughter was not shown in this 
segment, these viewers had no way of knowing if she 
had children. 


Mary and Tom Hartman were placed in the blue- 
collar class by 71 per cent of the viewers. Three said that 
she was in the upper, elite, executive class; four placed 
her in the middle class; and two persons said she was in 
the lower poverty class. It is interesting that Tom’s 
occupation as a worker in a factory did not become 


apparent to these viewers. 


All said Mary was North American, although two 
viewers thought she was Canadian. When asked to rate 
Mary on the bureaucratic or accommodating scale, 
viewers used the full range of the scale. The average 
rating was 4.84, with 48 per cent of the viewers placing 
Mary below the average on the bureaucratic end of the 
scale; 52 per cent were above the average, with six of 
them at seven — very accommodating and very helpful. 

Viewers of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman show 
significant changes in activation level before and after 
viewing the program (Exhibit 12). In each of the 
following scales, viewers show a significant shift 


Exhibit 12 


Activation Levels — Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


serious light-hearted 
peppy sluggish 
placid restless 
leisurely industrious 
sleepy alert 
suspicious trusting 
fearful unafraid 
lively lifeless 
defiant agreeable 
still moving 
wide awake drowsy 
concentrating inattentive 
anxious relieved 
happy sad 
satisfied dissatisfied 
knowledgeable ignorant 
disgusted pleased 
excited calm 
relaxed tense 
enlightened unenlightened 
fortunate unfortunate 
frustrated satisfied 
active passive 
quick slow 


— Before viewing show 
asae After viewing show 
pemeetee 


towards the less active end of the scale: sleepy/alert, 
lifeless/lively, drowsy/awake, passive/active, and 
slow/quick. In other words, after watching the program 
viewers indicated that they were more sleepy, drowsy, 
passive, slow, lifeless, than before watching it. In this 
case, it is safe to say that the viewers’ activation level 
was lowered after watching Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman. \t may be recalled that viewers of soap operas 
tended to give as their principle reason for watching 
television “‘because it is a pleasant rest”. In this case, it 
would appear that viewers are resting psychologically 
when the show is over. 

The second group of adjectives in the activation scale 
showing significant change are suspicious/trusting, 
fearful/unafraid, defiant/ agreeable, fortunate/unfortu- 
nate, sad/happy, dissatisfied/satisfied, and disgusted/- 
pleased. Again, the change was towards the negative 
adjective after watching the program. In other words, 
while the respondents rated themselves as trusting, et 
cetera, before the program, after watching they tended 
to make a significant shift to describing themselves as 
suspicious, fearful, defiant, unfortunate, sad, and dissat 
isfied. These reactions may be a result of the program 
content or displeasure at wasting time watching a 
program they did not like. 

The ratings of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman, fall 
just within the negative range, close to the neutral point 
(Exhibit 13). Viewers of this program are not enthusi- 
astic about it; the best description of the feelings would 
seem to be apathetic. 


Exhibit 13 


The Program — Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


funny not funny 
exciting unexciting 
interesting uninteresting 
educational not educational 
serious silly 
true to life not true to life 
violent not violent 
predictable unpredictable 
suspenseful not suspenseful 
entertaining not entertaining 
sensual not sensual 
manipulative not manipulative 
accurate inaccurate 
colourful colourless 


Viewers perceive that women on this program are 
portrayed as being unstable, dissatisfied with life, and 
foolish. Men are portrayed as more satisfied with life 
and slightly less foolish. The content analysis shows 
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more diversity in ratings. Men are rated as more stable 
than women as portrayed on the program. 


Exhibit 14 


Men and Women — Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


WOMEN 
powerless powerful 
incompetent competent 
boring interesting 
unstable stable 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life 
passive active 
wise foolish 
MEN 
powerless powerful 
incompetent competent 
boring wean, tes: interesting 
unstable Seer stable 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life 
passive active 
wise “*%e~ foolish 


— General population 
es== Content analysis 


Only 61 per cent of the viewers who watched Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman completed the career people 
scale. Who is the career person on the program? Mona 
McKenzie, perhaps, in that she is presented as a profes- 
sional sex therapist. The ratings for career people fall on 
the positive side of the continuum. They are not as 
extreme as those in S.W.A.T., but they are positive 
(Exhibit 15). 


Exhibit 15 


Career people — Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


powerless powerful 
incompetent competent 
boring interesting 
unstable stable 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life 
passive active 
wise foolish 


V—_—_——— 
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Mary Hartman is not rated high as a main character. 
One-fourth of the viewers rated her as boring and 52 per 
cent of the viewers were on the negative end of the 
boring/interesting scale. Mary is also seen as foolish 
and bungling. As Exhibit 16 indicates, most of the 
average ratings fall near the neutral point, with the 
majority of them on the negative side of the scale. Mary 
does not appear to stir up much emotion in the minds of 
these viewers. 


Exhibit 16 


Main Character — Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 


boring interesting 
old young 
tall short 
unusual usual 
emotional unemotional 
wise foolish 
honest dishonest 
feminine masculine 
happy sad 
repulsive attractive 
tough delicate 
moral immoral 
predictable unpredictable 
wholesome unwholesome 
irrational rational 
sensitive insensitive 
bungling efficient 
kind cruel 
learned ignorant 
dirty clean 
free restrained 
intuitive logical 
bold timid 
sociable unsociable 
humble proud 
rich poor 


It is the regular viewers of soap operas who like Mary 
Hartman, Mary Hartman. First, after watching the 
program they describe themselves as more knowl- 
edgeable and relaxed. Soap-opera viewers said that one 
of their reasons for watching television was to relax, 
“because it is a pleasant rest”. They show a significant 
difference in activation level after watching the episode, 
reporting that they feel relaxed. 

Pollyanna viewers tend to see the program as less 
violent, less suspenseful, less manipulative, and inaccu- 
rate. There is an interesting interaction between the 


perceptions of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman held by 
Pollyanna viewers and those held by authoritarian and 
alienated viewers. Authoritarian viewers rate the 
program as more violent than Pollyanna viewers. Both 
alienated and authoritarian viewers perceive it as 
manipulative, while Pollyanna viewers perceive it as 
non-manipulative. Alienated viewers have a strong 
tendency to describe the program as accurate, while 
Pollyanna viewers describe it as inaccurate. 

When describing their perceptions of Mary Hartman 
herself, Pollyanna viewers tend to see her as younger 
and delicate. The alienated viewers have a less positive 
picture of Mary. They see her as unusual, less honest, 
tough, immoral, unpredictable, insensitive, and cruel. It 
is the regular viewers of soap operas who see Mary as 
honest, predictable, wholesome, and older. Those who 
view television extensively tend to see her as unemo- 
tional, proud, and the usual heroine of a soap opera. 

Generally, viewers are not overly enthusiastic or 
negative towards Mary Hartman. Yet, when one 
examines the relationships between types of viewers and 
their perceptions of her, different patterns emerge. 
Pollyanna viewers and regular viewers of soap operas 
are positive towards her. Regular viewers of crime 
dramas also find Mary Hartman a positive television 
character. Those viewers who are alienated from the 
world perceive her negatively. Authoritarian viewers 


Table 78 


Correlations between rating of Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman and Types of Viewers 


Item Hours Watch Anomia Authori- Polly- 
soap tarian anna 
operas 

Funny mil 16 .09 01 — .08 

Exciting oD 30 18 a = OY) 

Interesting 18 24 ee 02 — .08 — .04 

Educational a3 .22 18 .06 .08 

Serious 01 07 2 = 403 01 

iuetolitem 00) e—-lt 05 .01 .04 

Violent = i = el a13 40% 246" 

Predictable 1S Sere ule cocci — .08 28 

Suspenseful als ee 2) 20 = 37% 

Entertaining .04 24 Zl 10 ==) 

Sensual O03 24 10 Oi 

Manipulative — .04 14 aah) FA Geel 

Accurate = Ne .03 .40* ei? Es On 

Colourful 01 24) —.03 ae 19 

*p B05 


ee 


may well have reacted to the sexual content of the 
program. Therefore, they tend to react negatively but 
not as strongly as the alienated viewers. 


Table 79 


Correlations between rating of Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman and Types of Viewers 


Item Hours Watch Anomia Authori- Polly- 
soap tarian anna 
operas 

Interesting V8 INS = 20) ity) EB} 

Old Sey Sh 7 = Sil 30 

Tall 516 .07 mile .06 Shs} 

Usual 43% UVF 330) =e .03 

Emotional —.42* .06 16 ll) U8 

Wise .06 Se 26 —.14 = A0) 

Honest .08 SS aig S15) pb 

Masculine OW? = 08 17 = Nh lal 

Happy 2S) 24 ws2 2S = 05) 

Attractive .28 De HS) — .04 Alltil 

Tough =. 17! .02 161 25 307 

Moral nel Pah Pe a= OMe 21 

Predictable —.02 no SBS il! .20 

Wholesome ils) 8) = Ao oe Al 

Rational oY aes = UY = 1D/ = -(0}s) 

Sensitive 02 al Sa Sal 22 

Efficient .28 19 .07 .04 = 113} 

Kind = 07 OS 4 eS .20 

Learned = ho) AO = OF Ol .03 

Clean = 18! OLR et —rS3 alls; .08 

Free = A 0X05 .07 7, 01 31 

Logical .06 MBE 015 = {Vil = All 

Bold .28 Poy =O) == jl3) .04 

Sociable — 08 SISy esa llte — .03 29 

Proud bhere .28 ay 19 = 1335) 

Rich — 02 SF 01 — .04 .06 

pé .05 


D. Sidestreet 
Sidestreet is the only television program used in this 
study that is shown in Saskatoon. It was chosen for the 
study as a good Canadian program, focusing on the 
problems of the police. 

Sidestreet is a Canadian police drama produced by 
the cBc. This segment of the show was taped May 22, 
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1976 at 10:00 p.m. in Toronto. It does not appear in the 
BBM survey for January 1976. 

The particular segment of Sidestreet dealt with the 
story of Bertha McKenzie, a Métis who is about to be 
evicted from her home because she cannot pay the rent. 
The supervisor of Public Welfare refuses to let Mrs. 
McKenzie have her cheque because she has a man 
living in her home. 

When the episode opens, Mrs. McKenzie is busy 
boarding up the doors and windows of the house. She 
will make a stand here and not allow her family to be 
evicted. She calls her brother, Oliver Johnson, a radical 
Métis leader, who appears at the house prepared to die 
for the cause. Shortly after Oliver arrives, Mrs. 
McKenzie’s common-law husband leaves the family. 
This removes the excuse the welfare supervisor was 
using to hold back the cheque. It is now given to the 
McKenzie’s caseworker who takes it to the house. 

Several scenes depict the close relationship between 
Mrs. McKenzie and her children. The teenage son also 
has a close relationship with one of the police officers 
called upon to evict the family. The boy is torn between 
his mother and uncle and his basketball coach, the 
police officer. 

_ The police have been called into the case by the social 
worker and landlord, and because of the media 
response to Oliver Johnson’s declaration that the family 
will die before allowing themselves to be evicted from 
the house. 

Bertha McKenzie is upset by this declaration of a 
suicide pact by her brother. She is not prepared to 
sacrifice her children for this cause, especially since she 
now can receive the rent cheque. Oliver Johnson then 
holds the McKenzie family prisoners in the home. 

Other Métis leaders have refused to join Oliver 
Johnson. They believe him to be crazy. Finally, as one 
police officer talks to Johnson in the front of the house, 
the basketball coach enters the home from the rear and 
disarms Oliver. The segment closes as the caseworker 
gives Bertha McKenzie the cheque so that she can 
remain in the house that has become the family home. 

Viewers of this program overwhelmingly thought that 
its message was “the family is important in our society 
(Table 80); 81 per cent also chose the message “people 
get support from their family.” Both of these messages 
were also selected by the content analysis. 

When asked what Sidestreet said about the best way 
to interact with people, 29 per cent said that it was to be 
straightforward; 23 per cent said it was to be thoughtful. 
Other answers given were “be kind”, “be tactful’, “be 
pushy”, “be strict”, and “be aggressive”. 

A total of 45 per cent of the viewers said that less 
than ten per cent of the program contained violent or 
aggressive activity; 84 per cent said that less than half of 
the program contained aggressive material. Sixteen per 
cent thought that more than half of the program was 
taken up with aggressive activity, with the highest 
individual saying 80 to 89 per cent of the program 
involved violence. The average violence rating was 2.94. 
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Table 80 


Messages Present in Sidestreet 


Message Percent of Content 
respondents Analysis 
perceiving 
message 

The family is important in 

our society 93% Present 

People get support from 

their family and friends 81% Present - 

Our main trouble today is that 

people talk too much and 

work too little 1% Absent 

These days one doesn’t know 

whom one can count on 68% Absent 

Crime does not pay 58% Present 

Nowadays a person has to live 

pretty much for today and let Evidence 

tomorrow take care of itself 52% against 

It is important to teach 

children strict obedience to 

their parents 48% Absent 

A person, who has bad manners, 

habits and breeding can hardly 

expect to be liked and accepted 

by decent people 48% Absent 

It’s hardly fair to bring 

children into the world with the 

way things look for the future 45% Absent 

If you believe you are morally 

right any action you take is 

justified 42% Present 

Violence and aggression are good Evidence 

ways to deal with conflict 42% against 

Most people are happy with their Evidence 

position in life 13% against 

Relations with others are simple, Evidence 

direct, and conflict free 3% against 


Conflict was identified as being portrayed in 
Sidestreet by 97 per cent of the viewers. Of these, 30 per 
cent said that it was left unsolved; 20 per cent thought 
there was a constructive resolution of the conflict; ten 
per cent thought that arbitration had been used and 
another ten per cent thought conciliation was the major 
solution to the conflict. 

Ninety per cent thought that the action of the 
program took place between 1965 and the present; 6 per 
cent said it took place between World War II and 1965. 
One person thought that the action shifted over several 
time periods. 


Table 81 
Type of Interaction Depicted in Sidestreet 


The best way of interacting Percent of Content 


with people as demonstrated respondents Analysis 
in this program is to: selecting 

Evidence 
a) be kind 10% against 
b) be thoughtful 23% Absent 
c) be pushy 1% Absent 
d) be strict 7% Absent 

Evidence 
e) be aggressive 7% against 
f) tell white lies = Absent 
g) be straightforward 29% Present 
h) be sarcastic = Absent 
i) be evasive — Absent 
j) be tactful 10% Absent 
k) be assertive 7% Absent 


When asked the location of the program, 23 per cent 
said it happened in Toronto, 19 per cent said Regina, 13 
per cent said Vancouver, and ten per cent said Saska- 
toon. Just over one-quarter, 26 per cent of the respon- 
dents, said it could happen in any city. Other 
respondents picked Edmonton, Montreal, and New 
York City. 

Bertha McKenzie was identified as the main 
character of the program by 22 viewers (73 per cent). 
Seven respondents (23 per cent) said that Oliver 
Johnson was the main character; one person picked 
Alec as the main character. Thirty respondents (99 per 
cent) said that the main character was Métis or native — 
Indian, Innuit. One person said the main character was 
a white Canadian. When rating the main character on 
the bureaucratic/accommodating scale, the average was 
3.84, with 20 persons above the average towards the 
accommodating and helpful end of the continuum. 

Viewers did not show any significant differences in 
activation level between their self-descriptions made 
before viewing the program and after viewing the 
program (Exhibit 17). Sidestreet was perceived by these 
viewers as a serious program. It received the lowest 
score on the funny/not funny scale of all four programs 
(Exhibit 18). 

This show received some of the highest scores for 
portrayal of women, although the content analysis was 
more positive than the viewers. Women are described as 
competent, interesting, and dissatisfied with life. Men 
are rated only slightly lower but not as high as the men 
portrayed in S.W.A.T. Again, the content analysis 1s 
more positive than the viewers. 


Exhibit 17 


Activation Levels — Sidestreet 


serious light-hearted 
peppy sluggish 
placid restless 
leisurely industrious 
sleepy alert 
suspicious trusting 
fearful unafraid 
lively lifeless 
defiant agreeable 
still moving 
wide awake drowsy 
concentrating inattentive 
anxious relieved 
happy sad 
satisfied dissatisfied 
knowledgeable ignorant 
disgusted pleased 
excited calm 
relaxed © tense 
enlightened unenlightened 
fortunate unfortunate 
frustrated satisfied 
active passive 
quick slow 
“=== Before viewing the show 
eeeas After viewing the show 
Exhibit 18 
The Program — Sidestreet 
funny not funny 
exciting unexciting 
interesting uninteresting 
educational not educational 
serious silly 


true to life 
violent 
predictable 
suspenseful 
entertaining 
sensual 
manipulative 
accurate 


colourful 


not true to life 
not violent 
unpredictable 
not suspenseful 
not entertaining 
not sensual 

not manipulative 
inaccurate 


colourless 
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Exhibit 19 


Men and Women — Sidestreet 


WOMEN 


powerless 
incompetent 
boring 
unstable 


dissatisfied 
with life 


passive 


wise 


MEN 


powerless 
incompetent 
boring 
unstable 


dissatisfied 
with life 


passive 
wise 


—— General population 
sa=2 Content analysis 


powerful 
competent 
interesting 
stable 


satisfied 
with life 


active 
foolish 


powerful 
competent 
interesting 
stable 


satisfied 
with life 


active 


foolish 


As the main character, Bertha McKenzie also 
receives quite high ratings for interest (average 6.03). 
Bertha is perceived as honest, attractive, tough, kind, 
clean, bold, proud, and poor. Apparently the viewers do 
identify with Bertha more than they do with Mary 


Hartman. 


Pollyanna viewers tended to see this show as funny, 
less educational, less true to life, and less accurate. A 
program that is too realistic, portrays a world in which 
people suffer, and focuses upon the need for radical 
change will not be consonant with the Pollyanna belief 
system about how perfect is the world we live in. 

Sidestreet was the only program of the four in which 
viewers were able to identify an ethnic or radical group. 
Exhibit 21 reports the ratings of the group, along with 
the perceptions of career people on the program. The 
viewer ratings do not radically differ from the neutral 
position except for “dissatisfied with life”. Again, the 
content analysis ratings are much higher and more 


positive than those of the viewers. 


Alienated viewers tended to describe the program as 
true to life. Authoritarian viewers thought it was not 
only true to life but also suspenseful, accurate, and 
colourful. This is the most positive that these two 
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Exhibit 20 


Main character — Sidestreet 


Bertha McKenzie 


boring 
old 

tall 
unusual 
emotional 
wise 
honest 
feminine 
happy 
repulsive 
tough 
moral 
predictable 
wholesome 
irrational 
sensitive 
bungling 
kind 
learned 
dirty 

free 
intuitive 
bold 
sociable 
humble 
rich 


interesting 
young 

short 

usual 
unemotional 
foolish 
dishonest 
masculine 
sad 
attractive 
delicate 
immoral 
unpredictable 
unwholesome 
rational 
insensitive 
efficient 
cruel 
ignorant 
clean 
restrained 
logical 

timid 
unsociable 
proud 

poor 


groups have been towards a program used in the survey. 
Why? The story centres around a woman who is 
alienated from society; it may well be that the alienated 
viewers identify with her. One possible explanation for 
the authoritarian viewers is that the program supports 
their stereotypes of Métis and welfare people. Since it 
supports their stereotypes and prejudices, they find it 
true to life and accurate in its portrayal of groups within 


society. 


Two women are shown in this show. One is Bertha 
McKenzie, who is preparing to do battle with the estab- 
lishment. The other is the welfare officer who is 
withholding the cheque and enforcing the rules. Viewers 
who watch more than the average amount of television 
perceived these women as interesting. Authoritarian 
viewers, on the other hand, reacted negatively to them, 
rating them as less competent, less wise, and unstable. 


Exhibit 21 


Ethnic Groups and Career People — Sidestreet 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


powerless 
incompetent 
boring 
unstable 


dissatisfied 
with life 


passive 
wise 


CAREER PEOPLE 


powerless 
incompetent 
boring 
unstable 


dissatisfied 
with life 


passive 


wise 


General population 


#2== Content analysis 


powerful 
competent 
interesting 
stable 
satisfied 
with life 
active 
foolish 


powerful 
competent 
interesting 
stable 


satisfied 
with life 


active 


foolish 
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Table 82 


Correlations between Rating of Sidestreet and 


Types of Viewers 


Item Hours 
Funny .20 
Exciting = 
Interesting .09 
Educational .33 
Serious .09 
True to life Ep) 
Violent pls) 


Predictable .08 
Suspenseful mil 
Entertaining he, 


Sensual .20 
Manipulative —.14 
Accurate .26 
Colourful AO 
*p & .05 


llth 


Watch Anomia Authori- Polly- 
crime 
dramas 


tarian anna 
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01 Sill 
== IL) SN 
—.10 sail 
= 19 == /A0) 
34 =O 
= 05) ee, 
— 18 29 
B38 01 
04 = 26 
a3 =,28 
—.27 ly, 
333} eo) 
34 E23 
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Regular viewers of crime dramas were slightly 
negative towards the teenage children of Bertha 
McKenzie. They tended to see them as less competent 
and less satisfied with life. Pollyanna viewers showed a 
slight tendency to perceive the teenagers as more 
competent. 

The alienated viewer tended to rate Bertha McKenzie 
as more feminine, predictable, and humble, while the 
authoritarian viewer tended to perceive her as foolish 
and immoral. 


Table 83 


Correlations between Rating of Bertha McKenzie and 
Types of Viewers 


Item Hours Watch Anomia Authori- Polly- 
crime tarlan anna 
dramas 

Interesting ee SAO a ae == (ON 

Old 5165 sO Sl) .20 

Tall 14a 30 Se 0 42 

Usual 01 PY =O =I) SS 

Emotional 24 105 O06 16 

Wise =, 115 O25 OLS ae OG 

Honest SO) Swi =O —.24 = 17 

Masculine SO =} a 200) 20 
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Attractive OL Oth Ses =358 SS 
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Chapter Ten 


The Comparison Study 
of S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet 


What specifically are the differences between television 
programs produced in the United States and those 
produced in Canada? In order to discover viewer 
perceptions of these differences, a small study was 
conducted using S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet . Both of these 
are police series, so they have a common topic and 
content. 

An adult-education night class in communication 
viewed both S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet. After viewing 
each program the 24 students completed semantic 
differential scales measuring their meanings for the 
program, teenagers, career people, women, men, ethnic 
groups, police as portrayed in each program, and two 
main characters from each series. In each case, the main 
character used for the major survey was used, along 
with one of the criminals from the show. Oliver Johnson 
was chosen to represent the dissonant element from 
Sidestreet. The syndicate leader was chosen as the 
second main character from S.W.A.T. Respondents also 
completed the long questionnaire from the major study. 
During the next week they wrote a short essay giving 
their perceptions of the differences between the two 
programs. 

The ratings of the programs indicate that $.W.A.T. is 
seen as more exciting than Sidestreet. S.W.A.T is also 
seen as more violent, predictable, suspenseful and less 
true to life than Sidestreet, (Exhibit 22). Sidestreet is 
perceived as more educational, true to life, and 
colourful. 

The respondents commented on the predictability of 
S.W.A.T. It was a typical story produced in the United 
States. One knew who the characters were and what was 
going to happen. One viewer wrote: 


The setting in S.W.A.T. is sophisticated and grandiose. The 
scenes are splashed on a grand style showing richness, bigness 
— Mafia, fully equipped van, race track and all the stables — 
forcefulness and glamour. Sidestreet is a story about a simple, 
frustrated, oppressed people trying to cope. 


Another viewer told of going home after seeng the 
episodes and starting to tell her husband about them. 
As she began to tell the plot of S.W.A.T., her husband 
interrupted and said, “I bet it even had a spoiled rich 
teenager. American police shows always have a spoiled, 
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Exhibit 22 


Comparison of S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet 


funny 
exciting 


interesting 


educational 
serious 

true to life 
violent 
predictable 
suspenseful 
entertaining 
sensual 
manipulative 
accurate 


colourful 


seese Sidestreet 
a SW.A.T. 


not funny 
unexciting 
uninteresting 
not educational 
silly 

not true to life 
not violent 
unpredictable 
not suspenseful 
not entertaining 
not sensual 

not manipulative 
inaccurate 
colourless 


rich teenager running around in them.” Other partici- 
pants agreed that the “spoiled, little rich girl” is a 
popular American theme, a very stereotyped theme that 
can be inserted into any segment in any series. 

An interesting comparison was made by one viewer: 


The young girl in S. W.A.T. and Oliver Johnson in Sidestreet 
depicted the rich-egocentric and the poor-egocentric respec- 
tively. Each of these characters added interest, excitement, and 


revealed vulnerability in life situations. 


The violence in the two programs was also contrasted 
by these viewers. The violence in S.W.A.T. is physical. 
It is implied by the story and the training of the police 
force. It is emphasized in the opening sequence, which 
includes a shoot out during a golf game. Then there is 
suspense until the last seven minutes of the episode 


when the violence reasserts itself. 

There is violence in Sidestreet, but it is a psycho- 
logical violence. These viewers found that they 
identified with the characters in Sidestreet. Therefore, 
the psychological conflict held them during the entire 
program. 


... the violence in the Canadian show was more psychological 
and social in nature. The American production displayed a 
physical violence. In the Canadian production the viewer was 
apt to identify with the characters and their problems, 
especially those viewers living below the poverty line. 


Another participant wrote: 


The violence of S.W.A.T. was more obvious than in the other 
show. In Sidestreet the violence, though subtle, I believe to be 
more harmful. This production was true to life and the average 
viewer could relate to their situation. ... 


The violence in the two programs was quite different in 
the eyes of these viewers. In the U.S. production the 
violence was stylized, physical, and unreal because of 
the manner and environment in which it takes place. All 
the action is played in a rich, upper class setting, far 
removed from the life style of the typical viewer. In the 
Canadian production, the viewers see ordinary people 
trying to cope in a real world. The viewer can identify 
with the characters in the story because they are like 
one another. The violence is not physical but social and 
psychological. The viewer identifies with the conflict. 
The violence is realistic. One viewer described the 
difference by writing: 


When watching S.W.A.T. you relaxed and enjoyed the show. It 
moved along quickly and you were prepared for the physical 
violence when it came. While watching Sidestreet you were 
gripped constantly by the psychological violence. It kept you 
on the edge of your chair. You felt wrung out after it was over. 


Both programs had teenagers as integral parts of their 
plots. The teenager on S.W.A.T. was portrayed as — 
spoiled, rich, dissatisfied with life but extremely active 
(Exhibit 23). These viewers tended to react negatively to 
this stereotyped, spoiled little rich girl. 

The teenagers in Sidestreet were integral parts of the 
family. They were more passive and they quietly faced 
the problems with which the family was involved. 


The teenagers in the two shows were extreme opposites. The 
girl, Tory in S.W.A.T., was disobedient, irrational and unpre- 
dictable. The children in Sidestreet looked like “robots” of the 
elders’ wishes. Neither of the shows were plausible in this 
respect: for you seldom see teenagers like either of these two 


groups. 


Sidestreet focused its plot upon the actions of an ethnic 
group — that is, the Métis. In S. W.A.T., ethnic groups 
are present, as the S.W.A.T. squad has members of 
several different nationalities and racial groups. The 
viewers had a hard time giving their perceptions of 
ethnic groups in S.W.A.T. “The ethnic groups [in 
S.W.A.T.] were equally productive. However, in 
Sidestreet the ethnic group was underrated and seemed 


Exhibit 23 


Teenagers and Ethnic Groups — Comparison — S.W.A.T. 


and Sidestreet 


TEENAGERS 
powerless powerful 
incompetent competent 
boring interesting 
unstable stable 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life 
passive active 
wise foolish 
ETHNIC GROUPS 
powerless powerful 
incompetent competent 
boring interesting 
unstable stable 
dissatisfied satisfied 
with life with life 
passive active 
wise foolish 


aees Sidestreet 
SAA 


incapable of altering their situation rationally.” The 
ethnic differences, these viewers thought were not 
emphasized in S.W.A.T., whereas they were over-em- 
phasized in Sidestreet . 

These viewers perceived a great difference in the way 
men and women are portrayed in the two programs. In 
S.W.A.T. the women are portrayed as powerless, incom- 
petent, boring, unstable, dissatisfied with life, passive, 
and foolish. The men in S.W.A.T. are super-heroes — 
powerful, competent, stable, satisfied with life, active, 
wise, and generally in control of the situation. 


The women in S.W.A.T. were either the dumb kind or the 
obliging kind. The young girl showed no intelligence or 
character. She came across as a very spoiled brat without any 
sense. The older woman (housekeeper) was very nice but weak. 
She broke into hysterics after the kidnappers left (which was 
odd after you consider how when she saw the kidnappers going 
upstairs she had the proper ability at that moment to call the 
police). The woman in Sidestreet was a very strong character. 
She was perhaps acting irrationally but you could understand 
her feelings and see why she was doing this. She came across as 
a sincere capable woman. 
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Exhibit 24 


Men and Women — Comparison — S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet 


WOMEN 


powerless 
incompetent 
boring 
unstable 


dissatisfied 
with life 


passive 


wise 


MEN 


powerless 
incompetent 
boring 
unstable 


dissatisfied 
with life 


Passive 


wise 


senas Sidestreet 
a SA ALIE, 


powerful 
competent 
interesting 
stable 


satisfied 
with life 


active 


foolish 


powerful 
competent 
interesting 
stable 


satisfied 
with life 


active 


foolish 


Several viewers commented on the social worker 
portrayed in Sidestreet, the supervisor who is witholding 
the cheque from the McKenzies. One viewer wrote: 


In the Canadian show the social worker operated according to 
her job description. She failed to identify with the people in a 
given situation. In my view the American production depicted 
fiction with the “good guys” and the “bad guys” whereas the 
Canadian production depicted a bizarre incident realistic in 


our Canadian society. 


Another wrote: 


Little reason or appeal to emotion occurred in S.W.A.T., 

whereas one couldn’t help but identify with the woman victim 
in Sidestreet. In fact, we found ourselves opposing the woman 
in charge of Social Services even though she stuck to the letter 


of the law. 


Responses to the police portrayed in both shows were 
also varied. The police in S.W.A.T. were perceived as 
young, tall, unemotional, masculine, tough, moral, 
clean, bold, and proud. They were predictable. 
Responses to the Sidestreet police were closer to the 
neutral point on the scales. (Exhibit 25). As one viewer 


wrote after seeing the two episodes: 
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Exhibit 25 


POLICE — S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet 


boring interesting 
old young 
tall short 
unusual usual 
emotional unemotional 
wise foolish 
honest dishonest 
feminine masculine 
happy sad 
repulsive attractive 
tough delicate 
moral immoral 
predictable unpredictable 
wholesome unwholesome 
irrational rational 
sensitive insensitive 
bungling efficient 
kind cruel 
learned ignorant 
dirty clean 
free restrained 
intuitive logical 
bold timid 
sociable unsociable 
humble proud 
rich poor 


—— S.W.A.T. police 
aes= Sidestreet police 


The police in S.W.A.T. were a highly organized unit. They 
have been trained to work quickly and efficiently in emergency 
situations. The individual policeman in Sidestreet stands out as 
being a soft spoken, sociable fellow. He is aware of the 
problems of the poor and has been trying to ease the frustra- 
tions of the young people by giving them an outlet for it in the 
form of sports. 


Another viewer wrote: 


The police in S.W.A.T. were evidently the center of the story. 
They were competent, organized and devoted their time to the 
one case. The Sidestreet police were involved in two cases and 
appeared to have little interest in the welfare people. They 
seemed incompetent and appeared to stumble on a few facts. 


A third viewer commented that: 


Sidestreet policemen are rather ordinary (even in looks) human 


people, “social workers in the rough,” while the better looking, 
almost “squeaky clean” policemen of S.W.A.T. are like 
precision machines jumping from one scene to another — aided 
by fast paced camera work and sudden close-ups, along with 


crescendo music. 


The police in Sidestreet are more believable to these 

viewers. Their objections to S.W.A.T. police are similar 
to those expressed by Prof. Meredith Moore in a paper 
discussing the necessity of communication training for 


Strategic Weapons and Tactics squads. 


In many cities today police departments now have specially 
trained units called Special Weapons and Tactics Squads. 
Usually these squads attempt to maintain a low visibility in the 
community because of the unsavoury kind of work they must 
do. ... As we well know, the new television series S$. W.A.T. 
depicts a large group of trigger-happy men in baseball hats 
who roar around our cities repelling down skyscrapers, 


Exhibit 26 


Main Characters — Comparison — S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet 


boring interesting 
old young 
tall short 
unusual usual 
emotional unemotional 
wise foolish 
honest dishonest 
feminine masculine 
happy sad 
repulsive attractive 
tough delicate 
moral immoral 
predictable unpredictable 
wholesome unwholesome 
irrational rational 
sensitive insensitive 
bungling efficient 
kind cruel 
learned ignorant 
dirty clean 
free restrained 
intuitive logical 
bold timid 
sociable unsociable 
humble proud 
rich poor 


carrying bodies from buildings, shooting off countless rounds 
of ammunition, using helicopters tear gas, and all of this ina 
single SWAT operation. SWAT squads no longer have low 
visibility, and their actual activities and procedures are grossly 


misunderstood.! 


Exhibit 26 indicates the average ratings for the two 
main characters. It shows the degree of identification 
these viewers felt for Bertha McKenzie. She was much 
more interesting than Prosecutor Stevens. She was seen 
as an unusual television character, and a realistic 
person. Mr. Stevens was viewed as being unemotional, 


happy, tough, moral, sociable, and rich. 


The descriptions given of the two criminals are also 
interesting (Exhibit 27), for the syndicate leader is 
viewed quite positively. He is perceived as being happy, 
sociable, rich, irrational, and unpredictable. Oliver 


Exhibit 27 


Criminals — Comparison — S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet 


boring interesting 
old young 
tall short 
unusual usual 
emotional unemotional 
wise foolish 
honest dishonest 
feminine masculine 
happy sad 
repulsive attractive 
tough delicate 
moral immoral 
predictable unpredictable 
wholesome unwholesome 
irrational rational 
sensitive insensitive 
bungling efficient 
kind cruel 
learned ignorant 
dirty clean 
free restrained 
intuitive logical 
bold timid 
sociable unsociable 
humble proud 
rich poor 


—— Prosecutor Stevens 
aa== Bertha McKenzie 
oe ee 


—— Syndicate leader 
=== Oliver Johnson 
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Johnson, the radical Métis leader, is perceived as being 
poor when compared to the syndicate leader, but 
otherwise not radically different from him. Perhaps one 
viewer best summed up the reactions to these two 
characters in the following words: “In S. W.A.T. the 
‘bad guys’ are clear cut and obvious, while in Sidestreet 
there are not “bad guys’ — just people with problems.” 

These viewers also commented on the difference in 
music between the two programs. S.W.A.T. music is 
fast, strong, and powerful. The Canadian program uses 
little music; what little is used is slower and quieter. 
S.W.A.T. music is recognizable whenever it is played. 
The music in Sidestreet is indistinguishable and 
probably not played elsewhere. 

The American program, S.W.A.T., is sensational, 
exciting, but very predictable. It blows everything out of 
proportion. Its setting is rich and glamorous. Its 
criminals are wealthy, nationally financed, and have all 
the equipment they need for their work. Its police are 
superheroes, accomplishing almost impossible tasks. 
There are clear distinctions between “good people” and 
“bad people”. 

The Canadian program, Sidestreet, is realistic. It deals 
with real people caught up in real situations. The 
viewers, while finding the program slow, unexciting, and 
almost boring, do identify with the characters. The 
police are humane, busy, involved in several cases at the 
same time. They are caught up in the pressures of 
maintaining a budget and dealing with the press. The 
characters are less stereotyped. The viewers felt 
sympathy for the social worker, the villain in the story, 
and also for the main character who was trying t6 
maintain her integrity in face of the pressures brought 
to bear upon her by the establishment. 

The U.S. program entertains. The response to the 
Canadian program was best expressed by one viewer 
who wrote: 


Canadian shows . . . are realistic to the point of being 
depressing. There is often a real issue examined. The 
characters have more of the moderate good and bad traits that 
are in everyone. There is a shading present that makes the 
character more believable... . 


Several of these viewers did express an objection to 
Sidestreet, and other Canadian programming, that 
should be mentioned here because it came from a 
significant minority of respondents to this survey. This 
was a reaction to the language used by the characters in 
the program. Several viewers stated that Sidestreet was 
not a program for children because of the language. 
Others pointed out that the violence of the program was 
often verbal violence. One viewer summed it up with 
these words: 


Canadian produced and acted shows appear to put too much 
stress on impressing the audience and this is done in a crude 
manner. For example, there is usually a lot of swearing and 
crude jokes or implications in Canadian shows. If these can be 
ignored I usually find the actual script is good in content. I feel 
it could be tastefully accomplished without these extras. 
Sometimes I feel that the swearing and boorish remarks are 
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added to compensate for the poor acting. Canadian actors 
seem not to have found their medium. They appear to be trying 
to find their niche somewhere between Shakespearian acting 
and the English theatres. All the while ignoring the fact that if 
they weren’t so concerned with “establishing themselves as 
Canadians” they would be more impressive! 


Chapter Eleven 


Comparison of Survey Data 
with the Content Analysis 


This study and the content analysis conducted for the 
Commission by Williams, Zabrack, and Joy were 
purposively constructed to provide comparable data. 
Participants in the survey watched one of our television 
programs chosen from the content analysis sample of 
Ontario television programming. The questionnaire was 
constructed using the same category system employed 
in the content analysis. Few, if any, previous content 
analysis projects have ever sought to check their data 
against data dealing with the perceptions of ordinary 
viewers. 

The content analysis data reporting the messages of 
each program has been presented. When analyzing 
S.W.A.T., the two groups agree upon the main message 
of the program. In the case of Laverne and Shirley, there 
is little if any agreement upon the message communi- 
cated. The same is true with Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman. For Sidestreet, the content analysis tends to 
be more positive than the viewers in this sample. 

Over all the programs, the messages respondents said 
were present most often were: “there are two kinds of 
people in this world: the strong and the weak” (68 per 
cent); “the family is important in our society”(60 per 
cent); “people get support from their family” (60 per 
cent); “one main trouble today is that people talk too 
much and work too little” (52 per cent). 

The coders in the content analysis chose the family 
statement as the message most often presented across 
all categories of programs. For the four programs in this 
study, that message was chosen third most often. It was 
the fourth message, in terms of number of respondents 
mentioning it, for S.W.A.T.. The viewers of Sidestreet 
picked it as the second most prominent message of the 
program. It was not chosen by the viewers of Laverne 
and Shirley. Viewers of Mary Hartman, Mary Hartman 
chose it as third most prominent message. 

The content analysis reports that “being kind” was" 
the best way of interacting with people demonstrated in 
the programs analyzed. Only ten viewers (eight per 
cent) picked that particular mode of interaction as 
being present in these four shows; 33 viewers (27 per 
cent) chose “be straightforward” and 21 viewers (17 per 


cent) chose “be thoughtful” as the mode of interaction 
most prominent. 

Viewers differ from the content analysis in one other 
detail. For these respondents, the average level of 
violence was 2.56 on a seven-point scale. Williams, 
Zabrack, and Joy report that the average rating for 
crime programs was 5.00, while documentaries averaged 
6.00. The average violence rating for these viewers for 
S.W.A.T. was 3.65; for Sidestreet it was 2.94. This is 
considerably lower than that reported by the content 
analysis. The average for Laverne and Shirley is also 
considerably lower than the coders’ average for 
situation comedies — 1.84 compared to 2.76. 

Ordinary viewers of television programs do not 
perceive as much violence in the content because they 
are not trained to perceive it. Coders, working on a 
content analysis of media content, have been trained to 
perceive all aspects of the content. They have been 
provided with careful definitions of all variables 
relevant to the research. Their performance has been 
standardized so that it correlates significantly with the 
performance of all other coders working on the same 
research. 

Given these differences in perspective and training, 
there will be differences in the data produced by content 
analysis and that produced by a survey of the viewing 
public. To balance these differences it would appear 
most logical to accept the content analysis data as the 
most liberal estimate of the amount of violence in media 
content, while accepting the audience data as the most 
conservative. The truth undoubtedly lies somewhere 
between the two extremes. 
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Chapter Twelve 


Conclusion 


A. Reaching the Viewing “Publics” 


This survey was undertaken to explore how the general 
public perceives and uses television. Instead of bringing 
people into the laboratory, thus creating an artificial 
environment, interviewers went into the homes of 
ordinary people with a prerecorded television program. 
Every attempt was made to keep the situation as close 
to normal as possible. However, it is inevitable that, 
even under participant observation conditions, some 
artificiality will creep in. Observers were present when 
viewers watched these programs. Viewers knew that 
they were going to be asked about the programs they 
watched, so they may well have paid more attention to 
them than they would normally. Given these differences 
between the actual situation and the survey situation, 
one may still generalize from this data to the public’s 
perception of television. 

Every day many different groups, or types, of viewers 
— publics — use television in their own way. A small 
minority of the general public never watch television. 
They do not own television sets and they do not want to 
watch television. They rely on other media for infor- 
mation and entertainment. If they happen to be visiting 
in a home where television is present, they will watch 
out of courtesy; otherwise they are very content to leave 
television alone. 

Several respondents said they rarely watched and 
were not avid television fans, so they could not give 
worth-while answers to the questions they thought the 
interviewer was going to ask. One gentleman informed 
the interviewers that he got all the entertainment he 
needed from the radio; he didn’t need or want a 
television set. These people are a part of society. They 
are a part of the audience for the electronic media who 
are often overlooked. If a portion of the government 
budget is being spent on television, what should be done 
for those persons who do not rely upon television as 
their source of entertainment, information, and 
relaxation? 

Public agencies that would serve the entire populace 
must not focus their entire attention upon the most 
popular media. Such agencies must develop a broad- 
scale media program that takes into account the uses 
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people make of, and the gratifications they seek from, 
each medium. Someone using television for relaxation 
may not be at all receptive to an informational or 
persuasive message broadcast in the midst of a favourite 
program. 

At the present time much attention is focused on the 
use of cable television as a medium to bring information 
to a large audience. Some authorities have discussed the 
use of cable television as a way of making people aware 
of service agencies within the community. The 
community channel on the local cable could bring to a 
large majority of people in the community information 
about government, schools, service agencies, and special 
interest groups. Research on this function of cable 
television has been conducted at the Annenberg School 
of Communications, University of Southern California, 
in Los Angeles. This certainly is a viable use of cable 
television. Yet, if all energy is put into developing 
innovative local programming on an interactive cable 
system, so that there can be two-way communication 
between local authorities and residents in a community, 
some people will still be out of the range of this infor- 
mation. These are the people who do not use television 
as a source of information — either because they do not 
watch it or because they perceive information programs 
as boring and not worth their time. 

Public policy makers, then, must take a multifaceted 
approach to disseminating information to the public, 
especially if they want to reach those who may need the 
information the most. Similarly, Canadian research on 
the media must broaden its scope to consider the uses 
and gratifications that people receive from all media. 
This must include the interpersonal networks of 
communication that transfer information throughout 
society. One may well suggest that people who do not 
watch television rely on interpersonal contacts, instead 
of the mass media, for information. They write letters, 
visit more with neighbours, friends or relatives. They 
participate more in community social activities for their 
age groups. 


B. The Fortress Mentality 
Gerbner and Gross have long argued that television 


usage engenders within the individual a fear of violence 
and a passive acceptance of the role of willing victims. 
They argue that increased usage of television causes 
people to develop a fortress mentality, which in turn 
causes them to alienate themselves from other people 
and prepare for the worst in life. Those interviewed in 
this study did not demonstrate such a pattern of 
behaviour, linking television viewing with fear and 
passivity. 

This failure to find a direct relationship between 
hours spent watching television and the fortress 
mentality may be disconcerting to some people. Several 
different explanations may be offered in an attempt to 
account for this finding. 

First, the fortress mentality may be an American 
phenomenon. All of the Gerbner research has been 
conducted in the United States. Are the effects of 
television different for Canadians than for Americans? 
Research has indicated that differences do exist 
between Canadian and American viewers when viewing 
U.S.-produced television shows. However, some of the 
research conducted for the Commission has found a 
fortress mentality in some Canadian viewers. A further 
explanation is needed to account for these differences. 

Secondly, since Saskatoon is located in a Prairie 
province, one might argue that people in rural areas do 
not possess the fortress mentality. It is a phenomenon 
related to living in a large, urban centre. The population 
of Saskatoon is only 140,000, so it does not meet the 
large metropolitan criteria. 

If the fortress mentality is a product of urban living, 
research by Gerbner should have also discovered this 
fact. Gerbner’s data does not indicate any difference in 
fortress mentality between those who live in urban 
centres and those who live in rural areas. The fortress 
mentality is assumed to extend to people living in any 
environment and to be directly related to the amount of 
time spent watching television, no matter where one 
lives. 

Two things are possible and must be considered when 
analyzing the Gerbner data. First, it is possible that 
Gerbner has never checked his data for rural/urban 
differences. Thus, his failure to report significant differ- 
ences may account for his global approach to media 
theory. Secondly, it is possible that he has only urban 
data and assumes that rural people act in the same 
manner as city dwellers. Thus, his limited sample also 
limits the generalizability of his findings. 

The explanation offered here cannot be proven 
without further research with a national probability 
sample of television viewers. Until such research is 
undertaken, however, care should be taken in general- 
izing the fortress mentality theory. 

A third explanation will be offered here. This expla- 
nation rests upon the similarity between this research 
and research conducted about the television program 
All in the Family. Tate and Surlin have compared the 


reactions of comparable samples of Canadian and 
American viewers about the same program. 

They have shown that Canadians do not see the 
program All in the Family as being realistic or true to 
life. Viewers in the U.S. do perceive the show as more 
true to life than Canadian viewers. Secondly, Canadian 
viewers do not see as much humour in the program as 
USS. viewers. Surlin and Tate have offered a cultural 
hypothesis to support this finding. A// in the Family 
revolves around situations related to life in the United 
States. Canadian viewers do not experience the same 
life style, political affiliations, media events, et cetera, 
and therefore do not find the humour evolving from 
these situations as funny as do viewers in the United 
States. 

Those television viewers who do identify with Archie 
Bunker, in the U.S. and Canada, are those who share 
common social psychological traits with him. Canadian 
viewers who agree with Archie have less education than 
other viewers, are close-minded, and are male. In other 
words, they are real-life Archie Bunkers. In the U.S., 
those viewers who agree with Archie are close-minded, 
have less formal education, and lower social status. The 
personality trait dogmatism, or close-mindedness, is the 
best single predictor of agreement with Archie in both 
groups of viewers. 

Similarly, respondents in this survey do not see these 
U.S.-produced television programs as realistic or true to 
life. The three U.S. programs have an average realism 
score of 3.59 on a scale where one equals “not at all true 
to life” and seven equals “very true to life”. Sidestreet, 
on the other hand, has a realism score of 4.94 on the 
same scale. Those participating in the comparison study 
of S.W.A.T. and Sidestreet also commented on the lack 
of reality in the first program and the powerful realism 
of the second. 

Before television viewers can accept the validity of a 
message imbedded within program content, they must 
perceive that the program is actually reflecting real life 
as they understand it. Thus, a documentary or a news 
program will be more effective in communicating infor- 
mation about the world in which the viewer lives than a 
situation comedy. 

Since Canadian viewers do not perceive television 
programs produced in the United States as true to life, 
they may not be affected by the messages embedded 
within them that would reinforce a fortress mentality. 
Canadian viewers do not perceive the amount of 
violence in U.S. television programs as realistic to the 
world in which they live. They do not perceive the 
problems confronting characters in U.S. television 
programs as the same ones that confront them daily in 
their lives. 

Life portrayed on U.S. television takes place in a 
social milieu that is foreign to the Canadian viewer, 
whereas the American viewer lives in that milieu. The 
political situation, the life styles, even the location of the 
program are all part of the American milieu. Thus, all 
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media serve to reinforce the perception of the American 
viewer that life in the United States is similar to the way 
it is portrayed on television. 

Canadian viewers exist in a different milieu. Their life 
style is different from that of the U.S. viewers and their 
media present a slightly different picture of the world. 
There is some evidence that their values and beliefs 
differ from those of people in the United States.' There- 
fore, the only Canadians who show agreement with the 
fortress mentality are those who already possess the 
personality and belief system related to this 
phenomenon. 

Individuals who have an authoritarian belief system 
already know that the world is evil and dangerous. They 
know that there are forces at work to corrupt and 
change life in their country. They know that these forces 
must be met by power and controlled by might. 
Television programs from the United-States merely 
reinforce the belief system they already possess. 

Alienated viewers also know that other people cannot 
be trusted or counted on to come through in a pinch. 
They, too, know that the world is a dangerous place. 
They have shut themselves off from social contact. 
Television programs from the U.S. also reinforce their 
belief system. 

Canadian viewers living in urban areas with high 
crime rates also exist in dangerous and threatening 
social milieus. While not relating to the political and 
social messages of program content in the United 
States, these viewers will perceive the environmental 
milieu as being realistic and they may well show a direct 
correlation between amount of time spent watching 
television and the fortress mentality. However, if this 
theory is correct, one should not expect to find such a 
correlation among urban residents of low-crime 
districts. 

The fortress mentality is a complex phenomenon, 
much more complex than theorists have thought up to 
the present time. Further research is necessary if a 
complete understanding of the phenomenon 1s to be 
gained. In the meantime, media theorists ought not to 
use it as a battering ram to scare the public and bring 
about censorship of television content. 


C. The Problem of Generalizing from Television Content 
to Canadian Society 


Those who watch television extensively do confuse the 
typical television situation with the reality of the world 
in which they live. Respondents to this survey who 
watch a lot of television were the ones who scored 
highest on the reality questions. 

If individuals have little experience with violence in 
real life, they have to rely on television to provide them 
with information about violence. As Merton and 
Lazarsfeld argued, television is influential when it has 
monopoly control over other sources of information. 
For instance, Trach 2 found that those who had no 
experience in Canadian courtrooms had the most mis- 
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perceptions of Canadian courtroom procedure because 
they relied upon American legal dramas for informa- 
tion. Since there are many differences between 
Canadian and U.S. courtroom procedures, such 
individuals were misled, or misinformed, about 
Canadian society and what happens in courtrooms in 
their own country. The implications from both of these 
studies are that as Canadian programming increases, 
beliefs about Canadian society should also change. 
Similarly, as crime dramas become more realistic in 
their treatment of crime, knowledge about the reality of 
the violent world should change. 

While regular viewers of crime dramas showed no 
inclination to possess a fortress mentality, they did see 
television content as being informative about the world 
of violence. Like heavy viewers of television, they 
agreed that crimes of violence most often occur between 
strangers. They appear to rely on television for infor- 
mation that they do not have from their own experi- 
ence. When television is incorrect, they are incorrect. 
The content analysis indicates that, on crime dramas, 
violence occurred most often between police and other 
people or between strangers. Since crime viewers rely 
upon television for this type of information, they too 
believe crimes of violence occur between strangers. 


D. Selective Perception of Media Messages 


This research suggests that, no matter what type of 
program different groups of viewers watch, they will 
find messages that support their belief systems. It also 
suggests that viewers will pick content supportive of 
their beliefs. Alienated viewers tend not to watch 
situation comedies that may depict a world of people 
who relate easily to one another. At the same time, they 
prefer not to watch crime dramas. Those programs that 
they do watch — musical and variety programs, soap 
operas, medical series, religious programs — are 
perceived to contain messages supporting their own 
belief systems. 

This study provides considerable evidence for a 
selective exposure and selective perception hypothesis 
of information reception through television. Four 


' different programs were used in the study. Authori- 


tarian viewers demonstrated a propensity to see authori- 
tarian messages in all of these programs, and alienated 
viewers demonstrated a propensity to see alienation 
messages in all four. Pollyanna viewers tended to see 
messages that everything was all right with the world. 
While the data are not conclusive and more detailed 
research is necessary, there seems to be some support 
for the selective exposure hypothesis. People see and 
hear what they are prepared to see and hear. People 
receive those messages from the television that they 
want to receive. Therefore, carefully prepared messages 
that are intended to be persuasive will be ineffective 
when broadcast. First, the desired audience may not be 
watching at that time. Secondly, even when that 


audience is reached, selective perception may well work 
to screen out the important parts of the message. 


E. Preferences for Specific Media Content 


Those interviewed in this survey were quite discrimi- 
nating in their television habits. They do not watch 
everything; they have preferences for specific types of 
programs. When they watch television, they bring 
different needs to it each time. Many people watch soap 
operas to relax and take a break from the day’s activi- 
ties. Crime dramas are watched because they are 
exciting. News programs and documentaries fulfil the 
need to know and be informed about what is going on 
in the world. Situation comedies are chosen because 
they help relax the individual, or they have become a 
habit, or they are enjoyable. 

On the basis of these data, it is possible to talk about 
certain patterns of viewing preference. For example, 
those who watch crime dramas regularly also report 
watching adventure programs, medical series, drama, * 
and sports. Essentially, these viewers prefer television 
that is exciting. 

Viewers of soap operas, on the other hand, tend also 
to watch family situation comedies, game shows, 
musical and variety programs, and situation comedy 
repeats. Many of these programs are on during the 
daytime and help the housewife find relief from the 
daily routine. 

Viewers who prefer public affairs and documentary 
programming also tend to watch panel shows and 
religious programs. They watch television to learn about 
things and to find out what is going on in the world. 

There is also a drama preference, linked with 
watching soap operas, medical series, and drama 
programs. Here the dynamics revolve around human 
interaction and human problems. 

A small group of viewers prefer to watch instruc- 
tional, children’s, and religious programs. It is hard to 
say what this viewing pattern represents. Many of these 
are daytime programs. Generally, it appears to be a 
limited viewing preference that may be circumscribed 
by religious beliefs and preferences for non-contro- 
versial and non-violent programming. 

Finally, viewers of sports broadcasts tended to show 
few other preferences except for a slight preference for 
crime dramas. There is a decided negative relationship 
between regular sports viewing and regular watching of 
soap operas or religious broadcasts. Sports enthusiasts 
apparently limit their television viewing to sports and 
crime dramas. 

Those who watch soap operas, adult situation 
comedies, musical and variety programs, et cetera, are 
the ones who believe that television makes a good 
babysitter. Viewers of documentaries and public affairs 
programming do not believe this; they prefer that their 
children go outside or read a book rather than watch 
television. 

Those who regularly watch crime programs see no 


reason for television violence to be controlled. They do 
not believe that television is harmful to people. They are 
the viewers most likely to agree that they can watch 
anything on television without it having any effect upon 
them. 

Similarly, they do not want more Canadian content 
on television. They are quite happy with the present 
state of affairs. Individuals who watch public affairs 
programming do want more Canadian content. They 
are also the ones most likely to agree that television 
content is intellectually insulting. 

Respondents to this survey generally believe that 
there should be more Canadian content on Canadian 
television. The major reason they give for this is to 
support and expand the Canadian television production 
system. Several viewers also believe that an increase in 
Canadian television would help Canadians understand 
their history, culture, and nation. More Canadian 
programs would improve and strengthen the Canadian 
identity. 

A good-sized sub-population is put off by the 
language and humour of some Canadian television. 
Research in communication in language reinforces what 
these people are saying. Whenever a word that is too 
intense for an audience member is used in a message, 
that member will react against that message. These 
respondents are saying they do precisely that. They 
perceive that Canadian-produced programs are the 
greatest violators of their language standards. Thus, 
programs produced in Canada, which may well have 
important messages for Canadian viewers, are lost on 
this sub-population because the messages have not been 
presented in language they consider appropriate or 
meaningful. 

This problem is similar to that faced by the Public 
Broadcasting System in the United States, When it first 
began, the quality of programs it produced were so bad 
that only a select few watched pss. Gradually it has 
changed until today pss programs are both creative and 
of high quality. Data indicates, however, that many 
people still do not watch ps because of the perceptions 
of public television they developed during its early 
years. 

Canadian viewers have received the same impression 
about Canadian programming. They believe that the 
acting is amateurish, the scripts are often illogical, the 
language is strong and coarse and the pace is slow and 
boring. They turn it off. They will continue to turn it off 
as long as they have the perception that television 
produced in this country is inferior to that produced in 
the United States. It is no longer the poor quality that 
holds back the viewer but the perception the viewer has 
about a Canadian television show — a perception that 
may well be reinforced by television critics in other 
media who constantly write about the horrible 
programs produced in Canada. Such a perception may 
well hold back the development of improved Canadian 
television, if networks rely only on ratings for feedback. 
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F, Programming Suitable for Children 


Respondents were concerned about the type of 
television programs children watch. Only 19 per cent of 
them thought that children should be allowed to watch 
anything on television. Those programs that received 
the most replies as programs children should not watch 
were ones containing sex or pornography, violence, or 
crime. Crime dramas were mentioned by 65 per cent of 
the sample as not suitable for children’s viewing. 

This raises a question for which there is no simple 
answer. If such programs are not suitable for children, 
how does one control them? Only 54 per cent of these 
respondents were in favour of censoring television 
violence. Unfortunately, this study did not ask the 
respondents if they monitored the television viewing of 
their own children. Many of them believe that parents 
should control the viewing habits of children. 

BBMBureau of Measurement studies show that a 
significant number of children watch crime dramas. The 
Family Hour in the United States was an attempt to 
limit crime programming to times when children would 
no longer be viewing. Yet studies show that some 
children are still watching television at midnight. For 
example, BBM survey figures for Ontario indicate that a 
good number of children watch Mary Hartman, Mary 
Hartman, which is broadcast at midnight in that area. 
Similarly, the cas study of violent content indicates that 
while one network may reduce action programming 
during the Family Hour, another network may increase 
it. Thus, competition between networks offsets any 
advantages of self-discipline. 

Parents may well be the best monitors of children’s 
viewing habits. If they feel strongly that certain 
programs are not suitable for their children to watch, 
then they can make certain that their children are away 
from the set when these programs are playing. This is 
not a solution for those children whose parents do not 
monitor their children’s viewing. Other methods will 
have to be developed to offset any possible effects. 


G. The Necessity of Media Education 


We live in a world saturated by the mass media. 
Television is a fact of life that cannot be ignored or 
done away with. Television is not going to go away in 
the near or far future. In fact, with the development of 
interactive cable television, it may well be more of a fact 
of life in the future than it is in the present. 

Children, it is said, spend more time watching 
television than attending school. Yet the school 
curriculum acts as if the media did not exist. Time is 
spent teaching children to read and write, do arithmetic, 
participate in sports, speak second languages, et cetera. 
Where in the school curriculum are children taught to 
deal with the mass media? Where are they taught the 
principles of news selection? Where are they taught to 
deal with television content? They are taught how to 
analyze a poem or a novel or a short story, but where 
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are they taught how to analyze a film or a television 
program? 

Since the media are, and will continue to be, such an 
important part of life, why don’t schools spend time 
educating people for that part of their life? Studies in 
persuasion indicate that when people are forewarned 
about a persuasive technique, they are less persuasible. 
Certainly the same holds true for the mass media. If 
people are aware of media content, production techni- 
ques, and selection characteristics, they should be 
immune from manipulation by the media. Courses in 
the mass media would reduce the number of people who 
perceive television content as just like real life. 

Those who participated in the comparison study 
reported identifying with the characters of Sidestreet. 
They not only recognized their identification but were 
able to describe why it exists. The study made them 
aware of factors that they had not previously considered 
while watching television. 

Grant Noble? describes how an older sister’s inquiries 
about how her five-year-old sister viewed television 
caused the younger girl to start questioning the reality 
of television herself. The older sister’s questions made 
the girl so curious about the reality of the actors that the 
parents were able to explain to her that television 
programs did not present reality. 

More importantly, research by Salomon in Israel 
suggests that “having children talk through television- 
making may not only be motivating and instructive, but 
also a way to acquire new modes of cognitive represent- 
ation of the world”. 

The brief presented to the Commission by Year Two 
English Students at Laura Secord Secondary School, St. 
Catharines, Ontario, has much to recommend it. These 
students undertook a survey of current television 
programming and movie productions. One-half of the 
class investigated television programming, while the 
other half analyzed current motion pictures. Each 
student analyzed specific programs in order to complete 
a chart that recorded the aggressor for each violent act, 
the approximate age of the victim, the motivation for 
the act, the immediate outcome, and the probable long- 
term affects. A class chart was made, compiling all the 
data and the students participated in writing the brief. 

While the brief does not examine the effect of doing 
the content analysis, this author would like to suggest 
that these students now see television and motion 
pictures differently because of this experience. They 
should now be aware of the amount of violence on 
television, the stylistic fashion in which it is often 
portrayed, and how many times the victims do not 
suffer because of the violence. They should also be 
aware of the possible long-term effects of violence. 
Similar activities by other English teachers might well 
help to reduce significantly the number of people who 
believe that television presents a realistic picture of life. 
Research should also be conducted into this matter to 


see if this author’s hypothesis is true — that doing such 
an analysis has an immunization effect on the students. 


H. The Uses-and-Gratifications Theory 


Much of the research reported here has focused on the 
uses and gratifications that viewers receive from the 
media. People do watch television for different reasons. 
There is a definite need for continuing basic media 
research in Canada. This research ought to pursue a 
uses-and-gratifications paradigm. Very little is known 
about the perceptions and interests of Canadian 
audiences. 

Traditionally, Canadian communication researchers 
have been hardware-oriented. The federal Department 
of Communication has encouraged this. Thus, 
Canadians know quite a lot about teleconferencing and 
other recent media innovations, but they know very 
little about the process of news selection, the process of 
program decision-making, production codes, and basic 
uses of the media by Canadian people. How does media 
usage on the Prairies differ from that in central Canada 
or the Maritimes? These are large questions which will 
only be answered by a broad-scale research program 
carried on in many different areas of the country. 

Authoritarian viewers in Saskatoon are no different 
from authoritarian viewers in Toronto. Research based 
upon social psychological variables may well be more 
fruitful than research based on macro-socio-economic 
variables. The uses-and-gratifications paradigm appears 
to lend itself to the macro- and micro-researcher. It also 
appears to be a model that is useful to the producer. 
With it, producer and researcher can work together to 
bring about the kinds of programming desired by the 
various sub-populations in the country. At least it is not 
a model that causes the researcher to stand at one side 
and declare to the producer that everything he is doing 
is harmful to people who view it. 


I. Programming to Meet People’s Preferences 


Harold Mendelsohn’ has written an excellent article 
that warns against possible misuse of the data produced 
by uses-and-gratifications research. In the past it has 
often been misused by the humanist who declares a 
priori what type of content the audience should have, 
and by the “educational-reformer” who also knows 
what is good for the audience. This type of research 
may also be misused by the producer who uses it to 
justify content of questionable quality and merit to the 
audience. 

This research certainly can be used, however, to. 
suggest that audience members want more variety In 
television programming. Basic research on audience 
desires will reveal a much broader scope of varying 
types of content than is now present on television. This 
will include the desires of rather small, elite audiences. 

To meet these needs, some restructuring of the 
delivery system of television may be necessary. Stuart 
Griffiths has suggested to the Commission a restruc- 


turing of the Canadian delivery system that would allow 
for channels offering specialized programming for small 
audiences with needs for such programming. The uses- 
and-gratifications research can help identify these 
specialized media desires. Such research would give 
researcher and producer opportunities to work together 
to provide programs that fulfil the desires of all people. 
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scale and those on the authoritarian scale is -.21. That 
between the pollyanna scale and the anomia scale is -.36. 


. The correlation coefficeint with item 1, “because it relaxes 


me” is .31. The coefficient with item 26, “because it is so much 
fun” is .20. The correlation coefficient with item 5, “because it 
helps me forget my problems” is -.19. 


The correlation coefficient with item 12, “You can do 
anything if you believe you are right,” is .30. The correlatiou 
coefficient with item 13, “marriage problems associated with 
living together are easily handled,” is .20. 


Chapter Eight 


. Since so many respondents dropped out of the institutional 


sample, it would be best to not put too much reliance upon 
this data. There is no way to estimate those factors that 
caused members of the institutional sample not to complete 
the study. Similarly, the size of the sample is not sufficient to 
produce statistically reliable data. It would have been better if 
30 persons had completed the survey in this sample. 
Therefore, this data is illustrative and should be treated as 
such. It is not possible to generalize these findings to the 
institutional population from which the sample was drawn. 
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Appendix A 
Letter Requesting Respondents 
Cooperation 


We wish to inform you that your name has been randomly 
selected to partake in an extensive television survey being 
conducted by the Center for Opinion Research. The study is 
investigating viewers’ opinions about television programming. 

No study of this magnitude has been attempted in Canada 
up to this time. We have no knowledge of any comparable 
research having been conducted in the United States or 
Britain. Since this study is unique and quite extensive, your 
cooperation is of the utmost importance. 

We are asking you to do two things in this study of opinions 
about television programming. First, we would like you to 
complete a questionnaire. This will take twenty to thirty 
minutes of your time. Secondly, we would like to show you a 
prerecorded television show in your own home. The programs 
chosen for this study have not normally been shown in this 
area. After you have watched the show you will be asked your 
opinions about it. The shows which we have run from a half 
hour to one hour in length. As you can see this is a lengthy 
study of television and will require some of your time. 

During the next week an interviewer from the Center will be 
coming to your door with the questionnaire. If you wish to help 
us, the interviewer will also make an appointment with you to 
show you the prerecorded television show. We do not want to 
inconvenience you in any way and will set the appointment to 
fit your schedule. If you do not have time to view the program 
we would appreciate your filling in of the questionnaire on 
your own time. 

I want to personally assure you that this study is not 
sponsored by any television station, network, program 
promotion agency or cable TV group. The sponsor is an 
Ontario Royal Commission. After you have seen the prere- 
corded program and given your opinions about it, the inter- 
viewer will give you a copy of the Royal Commission’s Interim 
Report. 

Please be assured that your opinions will be treated with all 
other opinions anonymously and confidentially. You will not 
be identified in the results by name. We are interested only in 
your attitudes about television. We greatly appreciate your 
cooperation. 


Sincerely yours, 


E. D. Tate 
Director. 
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Appendix B 
The Questionnaire 


Television Survey 


We are interested in your television viewing habits and 
attitudes about television programming. Please answer every 
question. This is not a test so there are no correct answers to 
any of these questions. We are interested only in your opinions. 
Please give us your honest answers. 


Thank you very much for your cooperation 


1. On an average weekday, how many hours do you usually 
spend watching television before 6 P.M.? 


Number of hours 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7+ 


2. On an average weekday, how many hours do you usually 
spend watching television after 6 P.M.? 


Numberiof hours Olle, 63) 4. 65) Ore ae 


3. On an average weekend, how many hours of television do 
you watch? 


Number of hours 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 T+ 


4. Who are your three favourite television characters? 


5. Who are the three television characters whom you dislike? 


6. When you watch television which of the following types of 
shows do you most often watch? 


(Please check one category) 
Occa- 
Often sionally Rarely Never 


Day-time soap operas: e.g. 
Edge of Night 

Another World 

As the World Turns 


Adult Family Shows: e.g. 

All In The Family 

M*A*S*H 

Jeffersons 

Maude = 


Family Shows: e.g. 
Mary Tyler Moore 
Rhoda 

Happy Days 


Medical Shows: e.g. 
Marcus Welby, M.D. 
Medical Center 
Children’s Shows: e.g. 
World of Disney 
Sesame Street 

Mr. Dressup 
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(Please check one category) 
Occa- 
Often sionally Rarely Never 


Drama: e.g. 
Emergency 

The Waltons 
Upstairs, Downstairs 


Adventure: e.g. 

Space 1999 

Bionic Woman 

Six Million Dollar Man 
Forest Rangers 


Musical & Variety: e.g. 
Carol Burnett 

Sonny and Cher 

Tommy Hunter 

Celidh 

Crime: e.g. 

Kojak 

Starsky and Hutch 
Sidestreet 


Game Shows: e.g. 
Definition 

What's the Good Word 
Celebrity Dominoes 


Panel Shows: e.g. 
Front Page Challenge 
Headline Hunters 
This is the Law 


Public Affairs & Documentaries: e.g. 
Man Alive 

This Land 

fifth estate 

WS 

Jacques Cousteau 


Talk Shows: e.g. 

Merv Griffin 

Bob Maclean 

Gzowski's 

90 Minutes Live 

Sports: e.g. 

Hockey Night in Canada 
Canadian Football 

CTV Saturday Sports 


Religious: e.g. 

The World of Tomorrow 
Rex Humbard 

Oral Roberts 
Instructional: e.g. 

Mr. Chips 

Celebrity Cooks 
Gardening with Stan 


Animation: e.g. 
Flintstones 
Pink Panther 
Spiderman 


Family Repeats: e.g. 
Gilligan’s Island 
Hogan's Heroes 
Partridge Family 


How many television sets are there in your home? ____ sets 13. The single important element of a television 
How many of these are black and white? show’s success is the star. 
How many of these are color sets? A herRe 1 do cdi 
——a. strongly agree aa dwedisagtee 
If you have more than one set, how often are they on at the b ; i 
same time? Sth, EIS ——€. strongly disagree 
—— rarely —c. undecided 
—— sometimes 14. At the present time there is enough variety of 
____ often television so that any person can find a program 
always to fit their taste. 
On which do you watch most of your television? Se eee —d. disagree 
—— black and white —b. agree —€. strongly disagree 
olor ——c. undecided 

8. With whom do you watch most of your teievision? we: WE are too many documentaries on Canadian 
(Check one) television. 

__ alone ——a. strongly agree —___d. disagree 

___ with friends Beene DAD TES ——e. strongly disagree 
—— with children —c. undecided 

—— with family 16. Television shows would be better if there were 

== other: more excitement in them. 

9. Approximately what percentage of Canadian television Gee Cn eric’ —d. disagree ; 
programming do you feel is violent? ——b. agree ——e. strongly disagree 
——a. less than 20% ——c. undecided 
ast OSes 17. Events depicted in television families, such 
—=—¢. 40-59% as the Bunkers or Jeffersons, are just like 
—__d. 60-79% things which happen in real life families. 

___e. 80-100% ——a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
: Ss = Dasrapree ——e. strongly disagree 
10. Approximately what percentage of U.S. television : 
programming do you feel is violent? —c. undecided 
—a. less than 20% 18. There are many people in society who are 
—_b. 20-39% strongly influenced by television to do harmful acts. 
—c. 40-59% ——a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
——d. 60-79% == ib; “agree —__e. strongly disagree 
——e. 80-100% ——c. undecided 
11. Certain types of television material should not be broadcast. 19. The fighting on television is just like the 
___a. strongly agree fighting in real life. 
___b. agree a. strongly agree —_d. disagree 
___c¢. undecided == biyagree ——. strongly disagree 
—__d. disagree —c. undecided 
—€. strongly disagree 20. I like to have the television running while I am in the 
12. If you answered either (a) or (b) above on question 11, house but I really don’t care what program is on. 
please specify what type of material should not be ——a. strongly agree mee edisariee 
broadcast. eo. AES —__e. strongly disagree 
__ sexual ___ pornographic __ violent —— cruelty to __c¢. undecided 
i — hic death ___ political __ religious —— te 
ee cae. ; ‘ a 21. The amount of violence depicted on television 
off color comedy ___ ethnic humour __ USS. television shows 12a realieneretioction of the amount of 
___Canadian television shows other violence in Canadian society. 
, ___a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
Now we would like to ask you about your views ___b. agree —__e. strongly disagree 


of television programming. Please give your 


opinion to the following questions. —_c. undecided 
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UID, 


24. 


To decrease the amount of painful and harmful 
action in society television violence should 
be censored. 


—__a._ strongly agree __d. disagree 
Ee beagice: —_e. strongly disagree 
a= ch) undecided 


Violent actions portrayed on television usually 
provoke people who do not know each other well. 


a. strongly agree = d., disagree 
Se actee —__e. strongly disagree 
—_c. undecided 


I can watch all kinds of television shows without 
them causing me to act similarly. 


——a. strongly agree __d. disagree 
ee baagree ___e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


Crimes of violence are hardly ever between 
relatives in real life. 


a. strongly agree = idm disagree 
sa ld, CUBES __e. strongly disagree 
—_c. undecided 


Now we would like to ask you some questions 
about society in general 


26. 


ay. 


2), 


30. 


Sie 
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Most people like their job. 


——_a. strongly agree ___d. disagree 
eS b-agree __e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


The world is a dangerous place to be. 


a. strongly agree Bee de edisarrce 
== baragree —__e. strongly disagree 
== c tundecided 


Violence is unavoidable in Canadian society. 


a. strongly agree —_d. disagree 
SSbeacree —__e. strongly disagree 
—__c. undecided 


Most people are happy with their position in life. 


——a. strongly agree __d. disagree 
See acree _e. strongly disagree 
= Cy undecided 


Most people are basically good and kind. 


——a. strongly agree —_—d. disagree 
a= Dagree ——. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


It is safe to walk the downtown streets of a 
large city at night. 


——a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
= bi agree —_—e. strongly disagree 
——_c. undecided 


32. 


33: 


34. 


35: 


36. 


Bi. 


38. 


Bo: 


40. 


Most people will go out of their way to help 
someone else. 


—_a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 

eb eapice —_—e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 

Most people are brave. 

a. strongly agree == dadisagtee 

ee ba agree ——e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


Most people can be depended upon to come through 
in a pinch, 


a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
—+b. agree —__e. strongly disagree 
—_c. undecided 


It is increasingly necessary to have a gun in 
one’s home for protection of self and family. 


a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
= Daagtee —_e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


The biggest difference between most criminals 
and other people is that criminals are 
stupid enough to get caught. 


—___a._ strongly agree —__d. disagree 
ee De agree —_—e. strongly disagree 
—_c. undecided 


School age children are not safe outside their 
own neighborhood without an adult. 


——a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
==); EYRRES —__e. strongly disagree 
== c¢. ‘undecided 


Violence and aggression are good ways to deal 
with conflict. 


——a. strongly agree == ds disagree 
Ses baragrec —__e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


A person who witnesses a violent attack upon 
another person should: 


—a. run away and forget it 

——b. call police 

——c. intervene physically 

___d. do nothing and not get involved 
eeeie: other 


It is quite common for the victim of a violent 
action to not know the aggressor. 


——a. strongly agree po duedisagree 
== |besagiee —_—e. strongly disagree 
== cy undecided 


41. 


42. 


43. 


44, 


45. 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49. 


Life today is so boring that people seek 
excitement by watching television. 


——a. strongly agree ——d. disagree 
pare antec —_e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


People get support from their family. 

——a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 

Bee Dares ——e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


It is necessary to be aggressive to get ahead 
in this world. 


——a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
sae iDmeagrce —_e. strongly disagree 
Seow undeciaed 


People who are victims of crimes deserve what 
they get because they ask for it in the first place. 


—___a. strongly agree == dumdisagree 
BE Ds acres ——e. strongly disagree 


—__c. undecided 


If asked for a cigarette by a stranger on 
a downtown city street, | would hurry on by without 
stopping for he might be a mugger. 


___a. strongly agree eee deencisapnce 
Ee barre —__e. strongly disagree 


—__c. undecided 


Which of the following best describes you? 
—__a. | trust everyone ___d. I trust few people 
___b. Itrust most people ——e. I trust no one 


___c. I trust some people 


There’s little use writing to public officials 
because often they aren’t really interested in the 
problems of the average man. 


—_a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
os b. Japree _e. strongly disagree 


__c. undecided 


Nowadays a person has to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow take care of itself. 


__a._ strongly agree —__d. disagree 
Beiby agree. __e. strongly disagree 


__c¢. undecided 


In spite of what some people say, the lot of the average 
man is getting worse, not better. 


——_a. strongly agree __d. disagree 
aby agree __e. strongly disagree 


[= c undecided 


50. 


Si 


53. 


BEE 


56. 


Sile 


58. 


It’s hardly fair to bring children into the world 
with the way things look for the future. 


——a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
pa Dar agree ——e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


These days a person doesn’t really know whom he 
can count on. 


—_—a. strongly agree —_d. disagree 
==ibmeacree ——e. strongly disagree 
——c. undecided 


It is important to teach children absolute 
obedience to their parents. 


a. strongly agree” __d. disagree 
aby gage’ ——e. strongly disagree 


—__c. undecided 


Any good boss should be strict with people under 
him in order to gain their respect. 


a. strongly agree __d. disagree 
== — by, agree __e. strongly disagree 
—__c. undecided 


There are two kinds of people in the world: 
the weak and the strong. 


a. strongly agree —-d, disagree 
== by agree —_—_e. strongly disagree 


__c. undecided 


A person who has bad manners, habits and breeding 
can hardly expect to be liked and accepted by 
decent people. 


__a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
—_— b. agree ___e. strongly disagree 


__c. undecided 


One main trouble today is that people talk too 
much and work too little. 


__a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 
__b. agree __e. strongly disagree 


___c, undecided 


An insult to our honor should always be punished. 
__a, strongly agree —d, ‘disagree 
= by raeree __e. strongly disagree 


__c. undecided 


What the youth needs most is strict discipline, 
rugged determination and the will to work and 
fight for family and country. 


__a. strongly agree __d. disagree 
_—b. agree __e. strongly disagree 


___c. undecided 
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59. Most people don’t realize how much our lives are 
controlled by plots hatched in secret by politicians. 
—__a,_ strongly agree —__d. disagree 

== by agree —_e. strongly disagree 


== Cs undecided 


60. The true Canadian way of life is disappearing 
so fast that force may be necessary to preserve it. 
a. strongly agree —__d. disagree 

|), AGES —__e. strongly disagree 


__c¢. undecided 


61. The business man and the manufacturer are much 
more important to society than the artist and 
the professor. 
—_a._ strongly agree == d disagree 
—b, agree —_e. strongly disagree 
=c. undecided 

62. Please rank the three programs which you watch that you 
feel are the most violent. 


if. 


De 


_ 


3. 


We would like you to give us some indication of the degree of 
involvement you have personally had with violent action. 


On a scale of: 

heard about it in the news 

happened to someone in the neighbourhood 
heard about it happening to a distant friend 
happened to a friend 

happened to a close friend 

witnessed such an event involving a friend 
witnessed such an event involving a close friend 


almost happened to me 


NO CORON CN 22 


happened to me personally 


Indicate the degree of involvement for each act below: 
—— spanking 

—— verbal abuse 

_— child beating (requiring hospitalization) 

___ beating with no bruises (using hands only) 

—— beating with bruises (using hands only) 

—— beating with a stick or hard instrument but no bruises 
—— beating with a stick or hard instrument with bruises 
—— purse snatching 

—— mugging 

—— robbery 

Ee rape 

—— brawls 

= fiehts 

—— threats but no fights 
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___ knife wounds 

—— gun shot wounds 

—— murder 

—— suicide 

_— other (please specify) 

Now we would like to ask a few questions about yourself. 
64. Sex: Male_— Female__— 


65. What is your age? Please circle one of the following: 


a. under 18 g. 41-49 

b. 18-20 h. 50-59 

c. 21-24 i. 60-69 

d. 25-30 j. 70-79 

e. 31-34 k. 80 or older 
f. 35-40 


66. How many brothers and sisters do you have?__ 


67. Circle the number that corresponds with your position 
among the brothers and sisters in your family. 


22 938 4 SS 6y i 8 9 10lor aa 


68. Indicate your marital status: 
—— married 
—_— single 
_— divorced or separated 


—— widowed 
69. What is your occupation? 
70. What is the occupation of your spouse? 
71. Do you owna handgun? Yes__ No —_ 


72. Do you own any other gun(s)? Yes _—__ _ No __ 
If so, for what purpose do you have them? 


73. What is the highest level of education you have 


completed? 

a. grade nine or less 

b. grade ten or eleven 

c. grade twelve or thirteen 

d. technical school graduate 

e. some university or a university degree 
f. a post graduate degree 


74. We would appreciate an indication of your family income. 
$ 5,999 or less 
6,000- 9,999 
10,000-14,999 
15,000-19,999 
20,000-29,999 
30,000 or more 


mo ao os p 


Instructions: 


We're interested in why people watch television. Here are some 
reasons that other people gave us for watching. Please tell us 


how much each reason is like you. Put a check mark for 


each one. 


If you watch a particular type of show for a specific reason, we 


would like to know that also. Therefore, we have placed a line 
after each reason where you can note the particular type of show 


you watch in that specific case. 


I Watch TV... 
A lot 


1. because it relaxes me 


A 
little 


Not Not 
much at all 


Type of 


show 


2. because it’s almost 
like a friend 


3. because I learn from 
watching it 


4. because it’s a habit 


5. because it helps me 
forget my problems 


6. because I want to 
know what is going 
on in the world 


7. because it excites me 


8. because it helps me 


forget I am alone 


9. because I just like 
to watch it 


10. when I am bored 


11. because it calms me 
down when I am angry 


12. when there is no one 
to talk to 


13. because it is 
thrilling 


14. because it passes 


the time away 


15. sol can get away 
from the rest of 
the family 


16. because it gives 
me ideas 


17. because it gives 


me something to do 


18. so I can learn how 
to do things I haven’t 
done before 


19. because I don’t 
have to do anything 


when | watch 


20. so I can be alone 


21. because it stirs 


me up 


22. because it makes me 
feel less lonely 


23. because I enjoy 
watching 


I Watch TV... A 


24. 


25: 


28. 


we). 


30. 


Bis 


32) 


Not Not 


A lot little much at all 
so I can get away 


from what I am doing 


Type of 
show 


because it is nice 

to have another 

human voice in the 
house when one is alone 


. because it is so 


much fun 


. because it’s a 


pleasant rest 
because it teaches 
me things I didn’t 
learn in school 


when I have nothing 
better to do 


because it helps me 


learn about myself 


because it helps me 
forget about my 
problems in my work 


so I can learn about 
what could happen 
to me 
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Appendix C 
Short Questionnaire for Non-Respondents 


About how many hours of television do you watch a day? 
Do you have any opinions about the violence in television? 


What types of shows do you watch? 
Instructional: e.g. 

Mr. Chips 

Celebrity Cooks 

Gardening with Stan 


___— Animation: e.g. 
Flintstones 
Pink Panther 
Spiderman 


Family Repeats: e.g. 
Gilligan’s Island 
Forest Rangers 
Partridge Family 


_____ Day-time soap operas: e.g. 
Edge of Night 
Another World 
As the World Turns 


___— Adult Family Shows: e.g. 
All In The Family 
M*A*S*H 
Jeffersons 
Maude 


_____ Family Shows: e.g. 
Mary Tyler Moore 
Rhoda 
Happy Days 


___ Medical Shows: e.g. 
Marcus Welby, M.D. 
Medical Center 


= — Drama; erg: 
Emergency 
The Waltons 
Upstairs, Downstairs 


———Adventure: e.g. 
Space 1999 
Six Million Dollar Man 
Bionic Woman 


___— Musical & Variety: e.g. 
Carol Burnett 
Sonny and Cher 
Tommy Hunter 
Celidh 


ee erime- e124 
Kojak 
Starsky and Hutch 
Sidestreet 


____ Game Shows: e.g. 
Definition 
What's the Good Word 
Celebrity Dominoes 
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___— Panel Shows: e.g. 
Front Page Challenge 
Headline Hunters 
This Is The Law 


Public Affairs and Documentaries, e.g. 
Man Alive 

This Land 

Sifth estate 

WS 

Jacques Cousteau 


___— Children’s Shows: e.g. 
Walt Disney 
Sesame Street 
Mr. Dressup 


== Sportssess 
Hockey Night in Canada 
Canadian Football 
CTV Saturday Sports 


___— Talk Shows: e.g. 
Merv Griffin 
Bob Maclean 
Gzowski’'s 90 Minutes Live 


___— Religious: e.g. 
The World of Tomorrow 
Rex Humbard 


5. Who are the three television characters who you dislike? 


sets 


6. How many television sets are there in your home? 


How many of these are black and white? 


How many of these are colour sets? ___ 

On which do you watch most of your television? 
Black and White 
Colour___ 


7. With whom do you usually watch television? 
ae one: 
____ With friends 
—____ With children 
____ With spouse 
a= Other 


8. When a television program you wish to watch is not on 
because other people in the room refuse to switch channels 
do you: 


Watch what is on 
_____ Go to another television set 
_____ Stay in the room and do something else 


____ Go to another room 


9. What types of programs do you feel are not appropriate for 
children to watch? Please list any below. 


—_— None—children can watch anything 


10. Have you ever seen the television show Sidestreet? 
a INO Yes 
(if Yes) How often do you watch it? 


a) Once 


—__b) Occasionally 


c) Often 
11. Have you ever watched the television show Police Story? 
== No Yes 


(If Yes) How often do you watch it? 
a) Once 


—___b) Occasionally 


c) Often 
12. Have you ever seen the television show Kojak? 
Ea No Yes 


(If Yes) How often do you watch it? 
pees a)) 2 Once 

—__b) Occasionally 

c) Often 


IF SEEN MORE THAN ONCE: 


13. Of the two shows Police Story and Sidestreet, which do 


you consider the most violent? 


14. Of the two shows Kojak and Sidestreet, which do you 


consider the most violent? 


15. Onascale of 1 to 7 with 1 being not violent and 7 being 
violent, how violent would you rate: 


Policy Story? 1 2534567 
Sidestreet? e203 54 a51Ou7 
Kojak? [273 Ae Or] 


Now we would like to ask you a few questions about yourself. 


16. Sex: Male Female 


17. What is your age? Please circle one of the following: 


a. under 18 g. 41-49 

b. 18-20 h. 50-59 

c. 21-24 i. 60-69 

d. 25-30 j. 70-79 

e. 31-34 k. 80 or older 
f. 35-40 


18. How many brothers and sisters do you have? 


2); 


20. 


Me 


Pip 


Uy, 


24. 


DUS 


26. 


Circle the number that corresponds with your position 
among the brothers and sisters in your family. 


1 2°304°5) 6: 78: 9) 10) or 


Indicate your marital status: 


married 


What is your occupation? 


single 
divorced or separated 


widowed 


What is the occupation of your spouse? ——____ 


Do you own a handgun? Yes 


Do you own any other gun(s)? Yes 
If so, for what purpose do you have them? ——__ 


What is the highest level of education you have 


No 


completed? 


moaogs 


grade nine or less 

grade ten or eleven 

grade twelve or thirteen 

technical school graduate 

some university or a university degree 
a post graduate degree 


We would appreciate an indication of your family income. 


PONE So. = 


$ 5,999 or less 
6,000- 9,999 
10,000-14,999 
15,000-19,999 
20,000-29,999 
30,000 or more 
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Appendix D 
Interview conducted before 
showing Program 


Interview Schedule 


ee Gace NO: Interviewer 
eee Time 


See Date or Interview 


Part 1—To be conducted while Audio-visual unit is being 
assembled 


Please indicate whether you would strongly agree, agree, 
disagree or strongly disagree with each statement as it is read to 
you. If you are undecided about any of the statements please 
indicate this as well. 


1. There should be more Canadian content in television 
programming. 
____ a) Strongly agree 
= 0) INURE 

c) Undecided 


ees dh) Disagree 


e) Strongly disagree 


If Agree Ask 
Why? 


If Disagree Ask 
Why not? 


2. There is a distinct difference between television shows 
produced in the United States and those produced in 


Canada. 
a) Strongly agree ad)» Disagree 
= 18) UNGEE _____ e) Strongly disagree 


c) Undecided 


If Agree Ask 
How are they different? 


What do you feel about the difference? 


3. Television portrays certain groups or organizations in 
society as being more violent than others. 


—_— a) Strongly agree 
=== (0) LNaRIS 
—— c) Undecided 


= d)) Disagree 
—_—e) Strongly disagree 


If Agree Ask 
Which groups? 


Do you see this portrayal as realistic? 


Bo 


4. Television does not realistically depict the problems of the 
elderly. 


——.a) Strongly agree 
=== |) ANGE 
___ c) Undecided 


—_—_ d) Disagree 
—_—e) Strongly disagree 


If Agree Ask 


Do you see this as a problem? Yes No 
If Yes Ask 
Why? 
5. Television is intellectually insulting. 
—_ a) Strongly agree aed) Disagree 


== b) agree 
___ c) Undecided 


—_—e) Strongly disagree 


If Agree Ask 
In what way? 


6. Television makes a good babysitter. 
—— a) Strongly agree _—. d) Disagree 
== b) eAgree 


—_ c) Undecided 


—_—e) Strongly disagree 


If Agree Ask 
Why? 


If Disagree Ask 
Why not? 


Now I would like you to select from this list (HAND OUT LIST 
OF CITIES) those three cities which you feel are the most 
violent in North America. 


Why did you choose these particular cities? 


Now | would like to ask you a few questions about television 
programming. 


8. What types of programs, if any, do you feel are not 
appropriate for children to watch? 


____None, children can watch anything. 


10. 


ills 


If None, Go on to Question 9. 


List of programs or types: 


Why do you feel children should not watch these 
programs/types? 


Are there any programs which you never watch? 
ee Cee eNO 


If Yes Ask 
Please list as many of these as you wish: 


Why do you not watch these programs? 


Does Nick of The Beachcombers have any relatives in that 
program? 


een CS ee ee NO 


If Yes Ask 
Can you name any of them? 


es 


Does Kojak of the program Kojak have any relatives? 
Sees es7e= == No 


If Yes Ask 
Can you name any of them? 


—$—$$—$—— eee 
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Appendix E 


Non- Verbal Checklist 
Completed During Program 


To be completed by interviewer while respondent is watching 
tape of sample television program and instructions. 


Posture: 
Erect 


Leaning backwards 


Slouching 
Leaning forward 


Eye Movements: 


Staring at television 


Looking around 


Facial Expressions: 


Vacant 
Bored 
Surprised 
Disgusted 
Interested 
Excited 
Happy 


Legs and Feet: 
Crossed 


Tapping 
Stretched out 
Held underneath 
Crossed 
Clenched 
Relaxed 
Gesturing 
Sounds: 
Sighs 
Laughing 
Sarcasm 


Exclamation 


Sounds of excitement 


Conversing with 
other people 


Movement of the Body: 
Moving towards television 


Moving from television 


Leaving room 


Wandering around 


Interruptions from 
other family members 


MATT 


When finished go to next sheet. 
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Appendix F 
Semantic Differential Scales 


The purpose of this study is to measure the MEANINGS of 
certain things to various people by having them judge them 
against a series of descriptive scales. In taking this scale, please 
make your judgments on the basis of what these things mean to 
YOU. On each page of this booklet you will find a different 
concept to be judged and beneath it a set of scales. You are to 
rate the concept of each of these scales in order. 

Here is how you are to use these scales: 

If you feel that the concept at the top of the page is very 
CLOSELY RELATED to one end of the scale, you should place 
your checkmark as follows: 


X 


fa) ea eee ee ee untair 
OR 
fair pe ON oe Nip eee eg ey Sta 


If you feel that the concept is QUITE CLOSELY RELATED to 
one end or the other end of the scale (but not extremely), you 
should place your checkmark as follows: 


strong So La ee ee ee 
OR 
x 


RODE a EELS 


If the concept seems ONLY SLIGHTLY RELATED to one side 
as opposed to the other side (but is not really neutral), then you 
should check as follows: 

Xx 


LC TLV Cy a passive 
OR 
active Ea Sa 


The direction toward which you check, of course, depends upon 
which of the two ends of the scale seem most characteristic of 
the thing you're judging. 

If you consider the concept to be neutral on the scale, both sides 
of the scale equally associated with the concept, or if the scale is 
COMPLETELY IRRELEVANT, unrelated to the concept, then 
you should place your checkmark in the middle space: 


safe Mg ey eg eg Sep eg danperous 


IMPORTANT: 

(1) Place all your checkmarks in THE MIDDLE OF THE 
SPACES, do not place on the boundaries. 

(2) Be sure you check every scale for every concept — 
DO NOT OMIT ANY. 

(3) Never put more than one checkmark on a single scale. 


Before watching this program I feel: 


SCM OUS eee ee eng TON hearted 
jt5j0) DN ISD 
placid = es eerestioss 

leisurely Se indusinous 
sleepy) = ee alent 
SUSPICIOUS —+ 1s gg dn trusting 
fear ee UN ATTA 
Lil yatta ee eeEITTCIESS 
defiant. a apreeable 
Ste Se  OViNng: 
wide awake —1 41 4 st drowsy 
concentrating +1» 4» ss inattentive 

ANXiOUS sts tg relieved 

happy SAC 
satisfied —1» ss st dissatisfied 
knowledgeable 11 __»_ a ps ignorant 
disgusted pleased 
eXCited eee Calm 
relaxed —» 1s tgs tense 
enlightened 11s, ss unenlightened 
fortunate —+ 1s ss unfortunate 
frustrated) ae es Satistied 
ACtIVe | ad passive 


quick) 5 slow 


rT 


THIS PROGRAM 


funny —s—1—_s_s se, not funny 
exciting os. ss as unexciting 
interesting —s_1_41__» 4, uninteresting 
educational —» 4.» 1s ss not educational 
Serious $2 sf SLY 
true to life —o. ss ss not true to life 
violent — st not violent 
predictable —o 1 gt unpredictable 
suspenseful —2—1+_»__4_ ss not suspenseful 
entertaining 1... 1 not entertaining 
sensual —a ps not sensual 
manipulative —. 41 ys st not manipulative 
accurate —a 4 pg inaccurate 
COlorfU) tet ts COlOrleSS 


i 
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After watching this program I feel: 


SCT OU Se ee ee ont hearted 
PC DIY ea ee SSIS 
placid SS SS ae TESTICSS 
ICUS Ue yee ee eee NTIS COU S 
SIEC Pye a ee eee pe LEK 
SUS PIGLOUS gee ees (USUI 
heart | eee ee een Anat 
JUV yj, hr A NIOSS 
defiant Ss 1 agreeable 
Sti] ee ee ee ee MOVING 
wide awake ___s 4. 4 4 4, drowsy 
concentrating@ asa ALLELE 
AD XL OU Sete ee eTIC HEV EC 
hap PSA 
SUS C=. ae ee ISSA ISTIC 
knowledgeable _1_4 _. _._ 4 ss ignorant 
disgusted See ee eens ene DLeased 
CT A era 
relaxed eee ee gegen a TENSE 
enlightened__s _. . 4. 4. 4 unenlightened 
LONCUN AC eee eI LORCUMATE 
ius (rate dae eee SALISHed 
ACUIN Cag ened ne ASGIVE 
(YU eae Se ee tee LOW, 
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WOMEN 


DOW CLIC S Spa teen eee ee POW ETE 
INCOMpeten (ae COMPeent 
boring =e interesting 
unstable Se astable 


GISSACIS TCG ea eee een ee nC ATICHeT 
with life with life 


[SSS qe er PY S 
WSC) xa ga TOOliSh 


MEN 


powerless +s» 4 4 4 a powerful 
INCOMPCte Nase ke COM PCLENt 
Bonin ope ee TINTCTES te 
uns (able ee ee ee stable 


disSatistic dpe aa ee een ee ECATICHCS. 
with life with life 


PASS Ca na CTIVC 
\Vi1S Cera ae ee OOS 


TEENAGERS 


powerless’ —=3 powerful 
incompetent ——.——$+ +... COMperent 
boning ae te teers eM CCrestmne, 
Unstable; == ee ee stable 


GISSATISHIC Ca ae eee SaTIStied 
with life with life 


DASS IVC eee aren eee TACTIVC 
V1 SC eee ge ee ee TOONS H 


OLD PEOPLE 


POW CrleSS eae eee POWELLUL 
INCOMPCLeN ad COM PE Lone 
boring ee INCE Sing 
UNStaD ef teeta tet (ADC 


aissatistied aes aaa ee een ee EENICATISTIC” 
with life with life 


PASS IV Cyaan eet ACV 
WLS Cee TOOLISH 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


powerless 2s» sa a powerful 
mcompeten te. ast 7 COM petent 
borings 3 2. Interesting 
NS tab | Cage eee STADLS 


GISSATIS fle see ae a Salistied 
with life with life 


PASS Cen ga ae ACIIVE 


WLS Ce ne eg eg TOOLS 


CAREER PEOPLE 


powerless —s ss a ss _ powerful 
incompetent —s ss, a ag  COMpetent 
boring teresting 
UNSta0l Caen ee Stable 


dissatisfied __._. ssn a Satisfied 
with life with life 


DASSIV Cee eee ACLIVC 
WS Ce egg ee OOLISN 


aT 


MAIN CHARACTER 


Ot ete te eee LCLESUNS 
OG ar a, OTIS 
tall ee ee short 

UNS U alee ae Sal 
emotional _s__s_4s 4. sd unemotional 
WS C eee ae ge eg TOOLS 
honest 2a = se dishonest 
feminine —»_»_» ss ss masculine 

JET oy oh — XI 

repulsive __s__s . . 4 4 attractive 
toughest a oe CENICATe 
ENO Tal gn eee nT MO Ta] 
predictable__s__» 1 1. unpredictable 
wholesome —»——s 1» ss, un wholesome 
inational eats ee TALLONAl 
sensitive ——s—_s__s ss as insensitive 
bungling—s__» sa, efficient 
Kein a TUE! 
learned__s__s_. 1s 4 ignorant 
Gijon 
fre eae resitained 
intuitive ee LOCAL 
Deol ea ee TIC. 
sociable__s _s__. 4s. __ unsociable 
humble= 45 a proud 


TC ee oe ee OOK 
I eg Bae a 
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Appendix G 
Inter view Conducted 
After Showing Program 


Part 2 — To be completed after tape has been shown. 


Hand out semantic differential for tone of program. Instruct 
respondent to fill it out in the same manner as for the written 
questionnaire. Hand out semantic differential series for 


portrayal of groups after collecting the previous. 


The following questions are about the program you have just 


seen. I am interested in your opinions about the program — there 


are no right and wrong answers to the questions. 


It. 


Read Out Each One 


ile 


12) 


14. 
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The world is a dangerous 
place to be. 


A city’s downtown is 
dangerous at night. 


Crime does not pay. 


School-aged children are 
not safe outside own 
neighbourhoods without 
adults. 


Violence and aggression 
are good ways to deal 
with conflict. 


It is often necessary 
for police to use 
excessive force. 


The family is important 
in our society. 


People get support from 
their families. 


Most people like their 
job. 

Most people are happy 
with their position in life. 


If you believe you are 
morally right, any action 
you take is justified. 


You can do anything if 
you believe you are right. 


Marriage problems 
associated with living 
together are easily 
handled. 


Relations with others 
are simple, direct and 
conflict-free. 


Yes 


Which of the following messages do you feel were presented 
in the program? Please state whether you feel the message 
was present, absent or negated, i.e. the opposite was shown. 


Opposite 


15. 


16. 


NZ 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22" 


We, 


24. 


My 


26. 
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28. 


Yes 


There’s little use 

writing to public 

officials because often 

they aren’t really 

interested in the problems 

of the average man. — 


Nowadays a person has 
to live pretty much for 
today and let tomorrow 
take care of itself. = 


In spite of what some 

people say, the lot of 

the average person is 

getting worse, not 

better. cee 


It’s hardly fair to bring 

children into the world 

with the way things look 

for the future. == 


These days a person 
doesn’t really know whom 
one can count on. —— 


It is important to teach 
children strict obedience 
to their parents. —— 


Any good boss should 

be strict with people under 
him/her in order to gain 

their respect. —— 


There are two kinds of 
people in this world: 
the strong and the weak. —__ 


A person, who has bad 

manners, habits and 

breeding can hardly expect 

to be liked and accepted 

by decent people. ae 


One main trouble today 
is that people talk 

too much and work 

too little. 


Children should be 
seen and not heard. 


Concerned citizens get 
into more trouble 

than it’s worth, i.e., 

it doesn’t pay to get 
involved. 


Good things in life 
are easy to come by. 


An insult to our honour 
should always be 
punished. 


Opposite 


Yes No 


29. What the youth needs 
most is strict discipline, 
rugged determination 
and the will to work and 
fight for family and 
country. 


30. Most people don’t 
realize how much our 
lives are controlled by 
plots hatched in secret 
by politicians. 


31. The true American way 
of life is disappearing 
so fast that force may 
be necessary to 
preserve it. 


32. The business man and 
the manufacturer are 
much more important 
to society than the 
artist and the professor. 


33. The best way of interacting with people is to: 


a) be kind. 
———b) _ be thoughtful. 
c) be pushy. 


pean) De SiLiCts 


e) be aggressive. 


Ef), )) telliwhite lies: 
——_ g) _ be straightforward. 
=== /h)y be sarcastic: 
pea) ee De.evasive, 
Eas) pebentactiule 
=k) be’assertive. 


34. Would you watch another episode of this program? 
Yes No 

For which of the following reasons would you watch 
this program? 


Check Reasons Acknowledged: 


~< 
199] 
n 
Za, 


an tomrelaxatlOne renter maracas 


b) to learn about things .........----+ So 
c)) toipassithe time 07... see see 
d) to learn about myself ........------ =a 


e) because it’s thrilling ........------- ee 


Opposite 


O 


ALT | 


35: 


36. 


Sue 


38. 


39) 


40. 


41. 


This program was on for approximately minutes. 
What percentage of the total time that it was on contained 
violent or aggressive activity? 


a) less than 10% 
b) 10to 19% 

c) 20to 29% 

d) 30 to 39% 

e) 40 to 49% 
=) SOO Sys 

g) 60 to 69% 

h) 70 to 79% 

i) 80 to 89% 

j) 90 to 100% 


On a scale of one to seven with seven being very true to 
life and one being not at all true to life, how true to life 
would you rate this program? 


L234 25) 6 ee) 


Rate this show as to the violence involved: 


Lie2) asi 4S) Gr 7, 


Not at all violent Very violent 


Was conflict portrayed in this show? 
Yes No 


(If yes) What was the major solution (way) used to deal 
with the conflict? 


Code Answer within the following categories: 


a) arbritration 


b) physical violence i) coercion 


c) verbal violence j) unsolved 


d) withdrawal k) argument 

e) conciliation ______ 1) _ conflict preserved 
_____— f) deflection m) compliance 
______ g) constructive resolution ; i Sue 


(e.g. resolution of 
misunderstanding) 
In what time period did the story take place? 


== a) betore 1900 

b) turn of century to 
World War Il 

_______ c) World War II to 1965 

d) 1965 to present 


_ (iii) to authority 


e) future 


_____ f) action shifts over several time periods. Specify. 


The major problem/crime that this program is concerned 
with is likely to occur to people who live in 


Hand out list of cities and ask person to choose one. 
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h) psychological violence 


42. What was the name of the main character in the 49. 


program just watched? 
43. Approximately what was the age of the main character? 
a) Child —to 11 years 
b) Adolescent — 12 to 18 years 
c) Adult — 19 to 40 years. 
d) Middle — 41 to 64 years 
______ e) Old — 65 and older 
f) Unable to tell 


44. Which of the following best describes the main character? 


a) ‘Good guy” or hero 


b) mixed, neither, uncertain 


c) “Bad guy” or villian 


45. What was the maritial status of the main character? 
a) Married 


b) Was at one time married 


c) Marries in story or expects to marry 
d) Single 


46. Did the main character have any dependants? 
a) Yes 
b) No 


Hand out semantic differential for main character 


47. Into which income group did the main character fall? 
a) Upper, elite, executive 
b) White collar 


c) Blue collar 


d) Lower, poor 


48. Into which social group did the main character fall? 


Read out list if necessary 


a) white American 


b) white Canadian 


c) white North 
American 


d) white non-North 
American Specify 


e) Negro (black 
N. American) 


Sf) Oriental 


g) Native — Indian, 
Inuit 


h) Spanish speaking 
i) Other 
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On a scale of one to seven, with one being very 
bureaucratic and officious and seven being very 
accommodating and helpful, where would you place the 
main character? 


Jc NS Chen ese CCN Pa) 


Bureaucratic and Officious © Accommodating and Helpful 


Appendix H 
This Program 


yyy nn TY 
CXCL) Clee geo epee INC KCI 
interesting —. =» 4s ss 4 uninteresting 
educational sg ys gs nt Educational 
SCTIOUS ieee kee ee ee SILLY, 
true tolifev ts he NOL (UE tO life 
ViLOlCN (pened gag ee TOUVIOLETE 
predictable 4s» 4s 4 4 a, unpredictable 
suspenseful —» «4 ss 4 not suspenseful 
entertaining —» . 4 s 4 4» __ not entertaining 
Sensual asta ag ks NOU SENSUAl 
manipulative —»s. ss » snot manipulative 
aCCUlate] bes a ta IN ACCULAtE 


COLO pea ee ee COLOTIESS 


TEENAGERS 


powerless —4s ss 4 ss powerful 
incompetent —+ ss. ss ___, competent 
Onin Sener gag interesting 
Unstable eta ane SLADIC 


dissatisfied) ss sk 7 Salisnied 
with life with life 


PaSsiV@/ ae ag ACTIVE 


RIGS Ar Rn OOD 


ETHNIC GROUPS 


powerless —s»_» _» _» ss powerful 
incompetent —._» _s__» ss, competent 
boring —s—»___» ss _ interesting 
Unstable seta a ttn SADIE: 


dissatisfied ss». 5 ss Satisfied 
with life with life 


passive is 4s clive 


AQ SN foolish 


ES 


WOMEN 


powerless 1 14 ys powerful 
incompetent —1 4a sg Competent 
born? ie Interesting’ 
Unstable en eee stable 


dissatisfied 4 4s pg Satisfied 
with life with life 


DASSIV.C eee gegen fee ACTLVC 


WSC) cote Ree TOOMSH 


MEN 


DOWetleS Sante ee DOWEMUL 
INCOUMPC CCN teed eed COMPLE NL 
boring ——»—1__1_» ss interesting 
unstable ee eS stable 
dissatisfied —s__1_» sty Satisfied 
with life with life 
ASS NS IE 


WiLS © ge TOOSH 


A RR A 
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